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DEPUTATION TO 


On Wednesday, November 4th, the Earl of Mayo received a deputation from the 
Council of the East India Association, consisting of Major-General North, R.E., Vice- 
Chairman; Colone) Sykes, M.P., Major-General Sir E:ward Green, K.C.B., Colonel 
P. T. French, Major Evans Bell, Mr. P. P. Gordon, Mr. W. Tayler, Captain Harby 
Barber, Mr. P. M. Tait, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, and Dr. K. M. Dutt. object of 
the deputation was to + to his —s Memorial on the part of the Asso- 


ciation earnestly soliciting his immediate attention to the momentous question of 
irrigation in India, expressing the diseppeintmunt felt by the members at the little 

regress tande in the work, and the confidence the Association felt that the new 

ficeroy would as carly ag possible after his arrival in India take prompt and resolute 
menstures to prevent further procrastination. The Memorial was — by General 
North, the C an of the Council, who afterwards read alowl some extracts from 
correspondence that had recently passed between the Home and Indian Governments, 
directing his Lordship’s special attention to the dispatches of Lord Cranberne, in 
which he had expressed his sense of the extreme importance of the subject, his desiro 
for vigorous action, and his readiness to sanction any financial arrangements that might 
be deemed necessary for the execution of an extended system of irrigation. General 
North accompanied these extracts with forcible remarks of his own, and urged upon 
Lonl Mayo with great emphasis the carly consideration of the subject, pointing out 
that the delay which had ocenrred was chargeable not to the ee. but to the 
Indian Government. Colonel Sykes, M.P., then addressed his vip to the same 
effect, pointing out the difference in tho character of the.several parts of India, which, 
while i¢ secures a tolerable regularity of rainfall in seme provinces, rendered others 
constantly dependent on artificial irrigation for its harvests; and pressing upon big 
Lordship the great fact that extensive irrigution was a duty incumbent on the Eng! 
Government, not as a question of expediency or financial returns, but of humanity. 
Mr, William Tayler followel up these- remarks by expressing the confident aasnrance 
entertained by the Axsociution that the noble Earl, sympathizing with the sufferings 
of a exposed to the visitations of periodical famine, and recognizing the respon- 
sibility which rested upon him as her Majesty's Viceroy, would Lave the resolution 
and the power to overcome all obstacles, and carry out without delay a work the accom- 
pAahment of which would bring him more true glory and more lasting sutisfaction 
than any other achievements, however brilliant. Lord Mayo thanked the members for 
their address, gave his hearty concurrence to the sentiments expressed, and assured 
them that he fully recognized the extreme im ce of a comprehensive system 
of irrigetion throughout [odin. He stated that he had talen great interest in all tha 
measures that had been adopted for the improvement of the land in England, and 
he believed if the same principles as had guided the procecdings here were applicd in 
India the work woul: be easy. Tis Lordship then commented on the enormous mass 
of correspondence which had ed, and expressed his firm determination to substi- 
tute for the future, os far as lay In his power, uction for writing. He then touched 
upon the desirability of having separate local organizations for diffizent districts, s 
as to utilize as much as possible locul experience, expressed his opinion that the 
East India Association was discharging an important duty in bringing forwanl such 
matters before the authorities and the public, and that nothing would, in his opinion, 
so much strengthen the hunds of the Goverument in its vours to carry out all 
such measures as free, unreserved, and public diseussim. The deputation retired, 
much struck with: the straightforward character of the Vieeroy’s speech and the evident 
earnestness of his assurances, 
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AFTERNOON MEETING, TUESDAY, DECEMBER &, 1868. 


Taz Ricut Hox. Lorn LYVEDEN, Prausmenr or tan Assocration, 
IN Ton CHaAtn, 


Irrigation Works in fndia. 


A Gewexan Meertms of the East Indian Association wee held oa Tuesday, the Sth 
December, to enable Mr. William Tayler to bring forward a Resolution suggesting 
that a deputation fram the Society sionld wait on the Secretary of Stute with o 
Memorlal ared by him on the subject of Irrigation Works in Inilie. 

Lard Lyveden, the President of the Society, preeided,and introduced in a few 
words the object of the meeting, expressing his own entire approval of the Reaolu- 
tion, and of the Memorial which had been previously circaluted among the membera 
of the Society. , 

Wr. Tarten then brought forward the Resolution, prefacing it with a fow words 
on the subject of the late deputation to the Earl of Mayo, eongratuliting the Associa- 
tion on its satisfactory result, and expressing the greatest confidence tlut the new 
Viceroy would carry out in action the sentiments he eo emphatically expressed to the 
daputation. i 

Ptr, Tayler then read the proposed Memorial purngraph by paragraph, explaining 
to the meating that the object was simply to prees upon the Beerctary of State the 
vital —— of prompt and vigorous action in a matter on which depended to ao 
great extent the prosperity and comfort of the agricultural classes, and the stability 
of the Imperial revenue. d l 

Mr. Wanva then read the following minuto by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, which he 
had left on record before his departure for India, in support of the Resolution :— 

“As Tam not able to attend the meeting, hope the meeting will allow the 
following few remarks to be real, 

Aad take a deep interest in the important question of the proposed Memorial, I 
was anxious to propre a Memorial myself; but when I heard that Mr. ‘Tayler was 
willine to undertake the tok, L waa bg Agta Pleased, not only because he could do 
much better justice to the subject, but also beenuse it would be one mure proof to the 
natives of India that there are many Englishmen lere who take a lively interest in 
their welfare. ‘ 

“A hundred years ago a devastating famine in Bongal and adjoining provinces 
destroyed, it is said, 3,000,000 of lives; of the destruction of property thera is nothing 
anid, but it can be easily anpposed it should be very large. Since that time famines 
have occurred from time to time. Colonel Baird: Bmith gives a list of ten ag 
having taken place in the North-west Provinces, of which tlve mora, besides the one 
alluded te of 1770, ore anid to have been very destructive. Madras hos been visited 
with these culamities nearly as often; aml other parts of India lave len, more or lets, 
suffered from the same cause at different times, Of all these, I shall here ref-r to one 
only before the assumption of power by the Qoeen. The effect of the fiumine of 1887-88 
in the North-west Provinees is estimated by Colonel Baird Smith to lave beou the 
destruction of some 200,000 lives, and be calculates the loss of the then existing pro- 
perty, and from the prevention of future production during twenty-two yeurs, to be 
about 20,000,000 sterling, upon the basis of the Ines of some 2,500,0002 sterling of 
revenue to the state. Coming down to the year 1861, Colonel Laird Smith describes 
the mortality as very large, bot dovs oot give any figure. My impression ix, thot the 
general catimate wus some 250000. Of destruction of property we live more precise 
information. Telicf eost 250,0000 ; loss in euttle, 750,000; loss, agrieultural prodaca, 
S01), 0001 sterling; remissions, HM0U0L: altogether above 4,500,000, How much 
has this loss of the then exlsting life and Property provented increase of population 
and production of wealth during the sneceeding seven years it ia dittenlt to say. The 
famines of 1866 are fresh in oar memory. In Orisen, &e., the repert svya a quarter of 
the population was destroyed, ¢¢. 750,000 lives, and in the Madras Presidency 200,000 
= perished. The reports do not give any preciee figures about property destroyud, 

fom any one doubt that it most be something ewormeus ? 

“Now when we think of these famines, the lues of millions of lives, the suffering of 
many more, and the prevention of the future addition of many millions to the popula- 
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tion of tle country, the destruction of millions’ worth of existing rly, and of 
many more of prospective production, what an appalling, what a picture we 
have before us! Can we help exclaiming, Would that all this pro had been 
destroyed as waste and extravagance in building works of irrigation, ma than in 
this me way? Wonld it be too much to sny that the waste of life and iyo 
by the famines of the past eiylit years only would huve been enough to cover the lan 
with all-important works of iniyation? Have all the wars of the past 100 years 
destroyed as many lives and property as the fumines of the a eight yeurs? 

“1 do not hold this distressing pictare before you with any desire to abuse or 
denounce anybody. It is only to mourn over the misfortunes of that poor land, that 
even ufter a — = 100 years, if not more, repeated at intervals under British 
rulers, and with appliances of the nineteenth century at command, it should be afflicied 
with famines like those of 1861 aud 1866, Is it possible to name a single porson, 
either official or non-oflicial, who does not grow eloquent when he talks of the ncces- 
sity of i, nagar yet India is without enough of it—to move it from such disastrous 
eetaieaiiee 

“Couiplain of want of funds and want of Ixbour!—and what has conduced and 
foo a cnet more to produce that want than this very want of necessary irriga- 

wor 

“lhe British capitalists consider the investment in India loans at 4 and 5 percent, 
as a very safe and good investment, and yet there is always so nyuch unaccountable 
talk about the meaus of roijsing funds. 

“ However, as Lord Mayo suid tle other day, let us leave the past alone, and look 
tothe future, If I refer to the past any more, it is not to find fuult or complain, but to 
show what can be learnt from it for the future. Leaving alone ‘the fifty years of 
inefficient system of management,’ which Mr, Dalzell says * allowed works of furmer 
rulers to full into disrepair, I confine myself to the lust subsequent ten years; 
commencing from 1858, 1 shall just give a very brief sketch of the oflicial cor- 
réespondence, 

“ Lord Canning (Minute of 29th November, /_ objects to | ay companies, and 
gives reasons; but if companies must be, then Cunning shows the best practical 
mode, though even the best he considers as maceeng * manitust seeds of ditliculty,’ 
recommends Government to borrow money and reap the profits without participation. 
Mr. W. Muir and Colonel Baird Smith's notes year pe expressing similar views. 

“Lord Stanley’s reply (24th March, 1859) admits all ohjectiuns to ss but 
says the Government <4 been tardy, thurefure let us Lave companies; the trial of 
tle company to be made on a limited scale. He allows, however, at the same time, 
to go on with borrowed funda, and suggests special Joeu) loans. 

* After seventeen months, Reports from sume twenty different officials, extending 
over sixty pages of the Blue Book, are sent to Sir Charles Wood on the subj ct of 
special local loans. Among these Reports there is a comprelicusive one by Major 
Stratchey, especially condemning the system of depending upon surplus incumes of 
Sevenue only for irrigation works, and proposing how Gprernment should act. 

“'She letter of the Indian Goverument of the 19th September, 1860, summarizes 
these Reports, and thinks that the funds necessary to Le borrowed exnnot be obtained 
‘by auy process separate and distinct from the ordinary process of borrowing hy the 
State, ‘and that ‘local luwns* eaunot be got; and proposed spending @ qaarter-and- 
a-half millions during 1861 and 1862 in addition to current public work expenditure. 
Sir Charles Wood's reply (30th November, 1800) is chameteristic: red tape must be 
completely gone through. And moreover he snys :— It is inevitable that during the 
next two or three years, a very large sum must be raised in this country on account 
of Indian railways, and possibly some portion of it by means of a Government loan, 
In order to effect that object otherwise than wt a ruinous charge, it is absolutely 
essential that it should be shown that the annual expenditure ot India has been 
brought within the income, I must desire that no steps may be taken for opening & 
loan in India, cither for public works or on any otuer account, without the previous 

ion of the Home Goverument.’ 
5 the capitalists of England are to be served to a finc-looking balance-sheet to 

their money, and as if, next to Consols, Indien securities were not considered the . 

investment, and as if the Indian Government had not the credit of commanding 


* The Mariras Farming,’ p. 135. 
RB 
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loans at about 5 per cont interest at any time. Now here we are about the end ot 
1860 withent any progress, Then the famine of 1861 in the North-west Provinces 
overtake us. What can be done during such o calamity? While discussing to no 
purpoge for three yeara, thera perish some lwndreds of thousands of lives and some 
Taillions of property, both existing and prospective, The calamity ronsea the 
anthoritics, Every one desires the rapid construction of irrigation works, and from 
1884 we again wade through the Blue Book and commence the second period of 
digenasion to end in the Orissa famtne. , 

* The dispatch of the Government of India (7th April, 1864) remembers the famine 
just over and the appalling effects of drought, discusses and decides that the State 
should undertake all worka if ean mannge. This dispatch has nine incloamres of 
minutes and memoranda. Among them ia a minnte by Sir John Lawrence, who says 
(26th March, 184): the State should not forego the finauctal advantogos of irrigation 
works. India on the whole is a poor country, The mass of the people enjoy only a 
geanty subsistence. They are impatient of tnxntion, except to tho they ore 
aconstomed to. New of taxation irritate and even oppress. Such fruitful 
eanses of discontent ought to be avoided as far as pructienble. If the Stete should 
decide to construct, no time should be Inst, but must commence with vigour and 
earmestness; Taise necessary money; cannot wisely be limited to the surplua ineome of 
the State; objects to corapanies. ; 

“Sir Charles Wood's reply on this oseasion (8th Anguat, 1864) is more definite ond 
encouraging, admits of oljentions to companies, and that funds should be raised by 
loans if available balanea should be insufficient, and expresses himeclf prepared to 
give favourable attention to pravtical proposals. 

“Then comes the long elaborate minutes of Colonel Stratehey alluded to in the 
Memorial, a minute by Bir John Lawrence, and a dispatch of the Indian Government 
(9th March, ara you have the game old story over again, more emphatically and 
mnore precisely told, that the State must do the works, borrow money, aud Iose no time, 

“Sir Charles Wood replies (30th November, 1845), there are uo particular works 
proposed and their estimates giveu. Let me Lavoe details. 

“The Government of India reply: We have some eatimates ready, ond that others 
are ao nearly complete thut we thought it time to settle how money was to be raised 
for severnl large projects. This reply hes three long ineloeures of minutes, 

= Cranbourne (23rd Auguat, 1860) anys he ie ready to aupply funda. Let no 
time be Jost in maturing plans. 

"The Government of India (7th December, 1860) eay they will be ready with 
Blana in two or three , 

* Lord Cranbourne (17th January, 1807) exys be ia unwilling to believe that you 
should require all this time, Why, Government said acme projects were ready, and it 
hos hod its attention for yeors past directed to irrigation works. Be quick; proceed 
energetically, (10th January, 1867.) He would ennection all necessary fionncinl 
Arn forents, 

“To thia heavy pressure for vigerons action from Lord Cranbourne, the Government 
of India reply it was no wa make gurvey-plung till policy for fonds wna fixed, and 
gave explanations about the two or three yeara required to mature plang, 

“Tn the meantime the Orisen famine again startles all, and therv is heavy destruc- 
tion of life and property while discussiong are going on lw to supply labour and 
funds, Lord Cranbuurne is earnest and pressing, and the result is the famous speech 
of Mr. Massey, declaring a separate loan ond acecunt for irrigntion works, vigorous 
prosecution decided on by Government; no deliberation with famines; profit or no 
profit, irrigation must be supplied, and ao on; and all friends of India rejoiced :-— 

“rl now d to lay before you the estimates for the year which is about to 
eommente, But before Lenter upon this etatement, I must advert toa change which 
haa been recently adopted in dealing with one of the most important and the most 
interesting branches of our expenditure. I mean that portion of the grant for Public 
Works which relates to whot wre atated in the accounts as Agricultural Improvemen 
but which are better known by the deseription of Irrigation Works, The progress o 
theae undertakings lias been hitherto retarded by various causes, some of which I took 
occasion to notice in my financial statement of last year. One of them, the conflict of 
opinions oa to the best mode of planning these vast and costly works, has been in a 

t measure removed by the able and comprehensive report of the Committee on 
the Gengea Canal, appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy in the early part of lagt 
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year; and the conclusions arrived at by the majori So aes omens 
ponendaadmcengi ge feng aanterae Ry sca gal) mt of India with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of State. any doubt has hitherto existed as to the 
expediency of engaging in ¢ and extensive schemes of itrigation, that doubt 
has been completely dispelled by the lamentable events of the Inst year. There can 
be no deléberation in deuling with famine ; and the issue forced upon the Government has 
been, not whethor it shall engage in speculation which may yield an uncertain profit, 
but whether whole districts of the country shall be exposed to a periodical depopula~ 
tion for want of those preventive measures which human power can command, Jrri- 
gation, Sir, in India, is the great question of the day, az the repeat of the Corn Laws and 
unrestricted commerce were, the great que 8 in Hngiand in days gone by; but all 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws and Trade have done for the people of England, 
and much more than all, will be done for the people of India by works to fertilize 
their fields, and place their means of subsistence beyond the reach of accidents, 
which indeed are not so much accidents as events of ordinary and almost regular 


ce. 

“*Sir, J have said that this question should not be considered mainly as one of profit and 
joss. Asauredly it should be takon up on far higher grounds, Nay, even if it were 
certain that the twenty or thirty millions of money which from first tn Inst will be 
required by these operations would yield no return, the State would still be bound hy 
the highest sense of duty to undertake them. Bat so far from irrigntion schemes 
being unremunerutive, the reverse is the admitted faet; and the Government jiave 
been blamed for the jealousy with which they have been suppose to exclude private 
companivs eager to enter upon a field of auch profitable my ap At the same time 
Iam not sanguine in my expectation of large returns upon the whole of these under- 
takings. ng allowances for the money which will be wasted, and for the 
mistakes which will be made in the construction of works of such magnitude, and of 
which our expericnee is imperfect, I do not calculate ge obtaining, for many years 
to come, much more than will cover the interest and sinking fund of the capital 
invested; and I shall be content to leave it to some unborn succeswur of mine to 
congratulate the Council upon being in a condition to defray “~ cousiderable portion 
of the public churge from the profits of reservoirs and canals, ud ihether these works 
are to be progitable ur unprofitable, we have resolved to undertake them without delay, and on 
a acale as large as our immediate resources in skill, labour, and materials will permit, 
Monuy will not be wanting to any amount that may be required ; but a large and sustained 
expenditure for an extroordinury service such as this cunnot be provided ont of the 
ordinary revenue, I say we can nwo longer be dependent on the resourers fron which irriga- 
tion works have hitherto been supplied. Our surplus years are few and far between, and 
our cash balances are not more then sutticient for the ordinary demands of the public 
service. We have resolved, therefore, with the hearty approval of the Secretary of 
State, who has enjoined the Government to spare no means for the furtherance of this 

teat object, to mule special provision for this branch of public works. From henee- 
‘orth, therefore, the estimate tor irrigation works will be removed from current account 
to debt ; in other words, the annual charge for the construction of canals, reservoirs, 
and other works of this class will be provided fur by loans, and the interest of these 
loans only will be charged to the expenditure of the ra. The amount which will be 
required during the ensuing year for distribution to the local governments on wecount 
of irrigation works does not exeeed 700,000; I wish it were double or treble that 
amount, But hasty preparations for large expenditure ou such projects would be 
ill-made; in addition to this sum, an outlay may be required for the commencement 
of the great works for utilizing the waters of the Sonne, This pret, for which the 
plans aud estimates have a since been completed, has been delayed by negotiations 
with the East India Irrigation Company, who undertook the wark, but who pressed 
for the concession of a still more extensive scheme. It is doubtful if the company, in 
the present state of the money market, will be able to fulfil thir contract ; but in case 
they should fail, the Government are ready and willing to proceed with the work.’— 

¢ Speeck of the Hon, Mr, Massey on the Sth of Murch, 1867. : 

“As a beginning of the new order of things, Colonel Strachey is es 
(22nd January, 1867) ‘ Inspector-General of Irrigation Works,’ on a salary of S000 
a-month. Lord Cranbourne in confirming this appointment again urges speedy action. 
The latest complaint from the Indian Government ia the waut of a sufficient number 
of engineers to do the work. It is strange that with the enginocring talent of England, 
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or rather of all Europe at command, such a cause should have been allowed to delay 
a work of gach vital importance to the very exiatunce of millions. 
* "Tt will be geen from the above slight sketch how the past ten years have been 
unfortunately loat. ‘The misfortune of India, in my humble opinion, commenced with 
the digpateh of Lord Stanley, of 24th March, 1859, in which he sald thet as Govern- 
ment had been tardy, companies ought to be tried, instead of trging the Indinn 
Government to give up their tardiness and do the work themselves, as they objected 
to companies, especially os Lord Stanley admitted the force of their objections to com- 
panies. I must do Lord Stanley the justice to any that in the same dispatch he alao 
stated that the company was only an experiment, and that the Indian Government 
should not therefore relax their effurts, was ready to borrow money, but almo suggested 
special local loons. ‘This last suggestion of local loana, led, as I lieve alrendy shown, 
to a long controversy, and time was lost, the Indian Government ee 
afterwards for not ovim preparing estimates, by saying that as long as the policy of 
providing fonda was not settled it was useless making plans and estimates. India, 
iJentlemen, ling been strangled with red tape with the best intentions. But acting, as 
T have said above, upon the advisa Lord a augeveted ot to our deputation, I am 
quite willing to leave the past alone and be hopeful of the future, and I would lays 
actually stopped at this point and troubled you no more, concluding with the hope 
that the poliey declarod in Mr, Massey"s epecch, which I think haa been wisely adopted, 
of building irrigation worke by means of leans, will be vigorously carried out; and 
after the speoch of Mr. Massey there would not have been room left for complaint. 
But one or two incidents sineo thet speech have again created unessiness among the 
friends of India. At the time of that speech 70,0001 wise pepe to be spent om 
new irrigation works, giving at the sume a detailed list of the works contempluted, 
but ouly about half the amount was actoolly spent. Besides this there are cerlain 
declarations in the Vicoroy’s budget-epeeches of this year which lave caused this 
uneasiness. I hope, however, that these declarations do not mean what they at firat 
aight convey. You will remember that be had distmetly stated in his minute of 
26th March, 1864, that taxes were irritating, irrigntion worka must be constructed 
from loans, &c., and hes repeated his views nearly to the samo effect in his minute 
and dispatch inching Major Strachey's minute of 1805. But his speeches of this 
year appenr to lean to a very different policy. I would not trouble you at present 
with ax hoping that these expressions did not mean in any way to t the 
declarations in Me assey's speech about the vigorous ecution of irrigation works 
by means of luans, I am willing to depend upon the hope, more especially becauee 
both Mr. Massey and Colonel Birashay have repeated thair former views on the same 
occasion. Further, I am aleo hopeful from the earnestness with which Lord Mayo 
expressed himself to our deputation the other day, declaring that any further negleot 
of thia most important matter will wot only be a fault, but a great crime; and that 
therefore better daya are at hand. Though therefore I commenced with complaint, 
I end my remarka with hopefulness, and am satisfied to accept ‘all well that ends 
well.’ Our Memorial, therefore, to. the Secretary of State for India is to be meant, 
more to express our satisfaction at the policy ultimately though tordily adopted, and 
our hope that there will be now no awerving from it, that no excuse of want of 
engineers or of funds would be any longer urged, and that every effort will be made 
to construct (not talk about) the works, with o3 much speed as possible; ao that we 
may in a few years be able to congratulate the British Government in having con- 
ferred upon India one of the greutest blessings, and the natives of India of having 
been delivered for ever from the recurrences of the past colamities of famines, as fur aa 
it ia in human power to achivve this great glory. In the diseussiona with regard to 
the employment of revenues for such works, one important fact is alwaya overlooked, 
eiz. thet outof the 50,000,000. of revenue raised every year, same 10,000,000/. go clean 
out of the country to pay for the British rule, while in England the 70,000,000, raised 
revenue, not only return to the people, but have an ition of 10,000,0001 mora 
rawn from India; the consequenes is that any comparison of elasticity of revenue, or 
ability to pay for public works from revenue between the two countries is fallacioua, 
and yet here even fortifications are constrocted by loans, eo aa to distribute the burden 


over a number of yeera. India has to produce 10,000,0002. annually of profits before ° 


it can add ao fartling to its permanent wealih. How far the English stewards have 
fulfilled their duty to enable India to bear euch a borden I am not discussing at 
Present, but it is evident thet euch drain upon the produce of the land can only be 
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maintained by a very high ay pry of its material resources. To do large 
capital is necessary; and as India aot ix 6 palsies to aemcioto such loam tal 
yet after paying the price of British rule, the only resource is that the English eels 
should lend it the necessary money. Now I do not complain that the English public 
is not willing to lend, for how could the Indian Government have such o fair credit, 
only next to Ounsols,at less than 5 per cent., and that to the exient of above 100,000,000/. 
for public debt ry ‘The fault is in my opinion that of the Indian Government, that 
while they do not hesitate a moment to clap be, and or wrongly millions of debt upon 
the Indian public for politicul purposes, it es unnecessary fuss for borrowing for 
productive works, forgetting that all the prosperity of the country as well as the 
stability of the British rule must mainly depend upon increased production of the 
omy, or how would India pay 10,000,000/, yearly to England as its political 
ute. 

“I think that this Memorial will have the effect of strengthening the hands of the 
Home Government by its approval of the policy now decided upon, and by encourag- 
ing it to persevere init, As far as I am aware of native opinion, it is at one with us, 
I could, if necessary, show you from any number of extracts from native news- 
en gg I venture to assert that we are carrying native opinion with us in this 


“You will kindly allow me to take the first op mity I have of thanking the 
Marquis of Salis for expressing his regret at the indifference of most of the pre- 
sent candidates fir the new Parliament to the interests of the 200,000,000 of India. 
I have no doubt the meeting will join me in the thanks. I personally feel the more 
grateful and aatistied, because an attempt made by me a fortnight earlier for the same 
purpose by writing « short letter to ‘The Times’ had failed, as the letter was not 
oe Tam glad, however, that * The Timea’ and more or less the other press of 

country have not altogether neglected India and have directed attention to it, in 
ee Marquis of Salisbury and the appeal of ‘The Times’ of 
in. 


“The guarantee system, I think, is wisely given up by Government, Ifa work is 
worth guaranteeing, then cither the State must derive the whole benefit of it, or a 
private company must entirely depend upon its own means, allo the State to have 
such share in the profits as the materials they contribute towards the undertaking. If 
an undertuking is not worth guaranteving, then Government has no right to guarmntee 
and waste the money of the Stute, I cannot understand private enterprise with o 
guarantee,—the risk and burden to be on the State, and the company to have profits 
—T Large sums of money may be wasted, as in the case of railway bri 

and other bad work, and the State must pay interest upon all. I cannot discuss 

subject at length here; but as to irrigation works, Government have, I think, no 
alternative but to take them into their owa hands, and they have, I think, rightly 


to do so. 
« “Iam not against private enterprise. On the con , Lam strongly for it, but 
it must be real ae caraia and not merely n as in the case of the rail- 
ways. The case of irrigation works is peculiar, and the arguments against private 
companies for these works appear to me at present unanswerable. But why should 
private enterprise make so much noise about the irrigation works? If there is the real 
spirit of private enterprise, there are a thousund and one ways of exerting it in India. 

“T earnestly entreat all Englishmen of enterprise to go to India and make to them- 
selves as large profits as possible, and they cannot oblige us more or confer s greater 
beuefit. We will be the better for every farthing they make for themselves by their 
investments and enterprise in our country. But I cannot understand the Pe how 
in which they may have the privilege of wasting and jobbing, and we to have to pay 
for it. It is both the duty and interest of England to make her connection with India 
as profitable as possible to both countries, and the only sure way of doing this is by 
assisting Indixn with capital and developing its vast resources, and by giving the 
hatives'soch a. political siatus a8 to make them fool proud in being called British 
subjects.” 

A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. Taga and Mr. Briggs took part. A 
formal request was then mace to the noble President, at the instance of Mr. Ta, 


- equesting that should the Duke of Argyll consent to receive the deputation, he 
_ himself secompany it. 


¢ 
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Thie aet being acceded to by Lord Lyveden, who took the occasion of reiterat- 
ing the lively interest he felt in the subject, the Resolution was put to the vote, and 
the Meni unanimously adopted, 

. A vote of thanks to the President and Chairman was then proposed and carried, 
and the meeting was dissolved. 


——————s 





DEFUTATION FROM THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, E.T., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


Froar, l8ta Decewsrr, 1865. 


Tse Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen ;—Lord a enn Preaident 
of the Association; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P.; the Hon, H. G. Liddell, M.P,; 
E. B. Eastwick, Hag., MP. ; General Sir 6a Pollock, G.0.B.; General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, ELC.B.; Major Evang Bell; W. 8, Vitswilliam, 4 P. M. Tuit. Eoy. ; 
William Tayler, Bag. ; Captain Nott; Mr. 8. P. Low; Mr, P. Gordon; Dr. Dutt, and 
Captain Barber (Secretary). 

Lord Lyvenes,—My Douke—TI come here to have the honour of introducing 
to you a deputation from the East India Association, « society which was constituted 
for the purpose of diffusing information with regard to the East Indies in this eountry, 
and stimulating as fur as possible both the public and the Government to take a 
deeper interest than we ane et bee previously taken in the affkira of that great 
a ip The present question which we wish to it to you ia question in which I 
wall mow, from having had the pleasura of acting with your Grace on the matter, you 
took a great interest before you acceded to your present olfies, namely, the question of 
irrigation in India. I belleve that there is no more important question in that country 
—a0 fur 60 that I was the first minister who endesvoured to guarantees a company for 
Irrigation in India, and I even thought it of more importance than the internal com- 
munication of that country, Of cours: we do not propose to dictate to your Grace 
what course you aliould pursue, aa to acting by private companics or acting by public 
means; but we have ventured to think that it would not be presumptuous to urge 
upon you the necessity of immediately attending to this prent question. .A Memorial 
to your Grace was on behalf of the Aseocintion by Mr. Tayler, which he will 
read to you, amd also ons to Lond Mayo, who oa gaol hig intention to do whatever 
he could to promote measures for irrigation, and we have no doubt that he will 
eupport ma. 

r. Tavnen—My Lord Duke,—With your Grace’a permission it will be con- 
venient first of all to read the Memorial which we presented to the Karl of Mayo, as it 
containa the real object of this deputation of the Association; and it ia simply to 
place upon record our deep and unanimons opinion of the importance of the eubject vf 
irrigation in India, and to elicit from the Governor-General, aa we now hope to olleit 
from your Grace, a decided opinion in favour of prompt and vigorous action in the 
matter. With your Grace's permission I will read the Memorial which we have 
presented to Lord Mayo, and alao the Memorial which we now have the honour of 
presenting to your Grace. I may mention that the present deputation is from the 

Association, 
Mr, TaYLes read the following Memorial :— 


TO THE RIGHT HOW. THE EARL OF MAYO, 
f] &ec., a : 

We, the Oouncil of the Hast India Association, take the liberty of soliciti 
eunsideration to a subject which wa believe to be, at the meeent moment the tee 
important which can oceupy the attention of the rulers of India, - 

The question to which we refer is the question of Artificial Irrigation in India. 

‘We need not, we feel aseured, unnecessarily occupy your time by dilating on the 


benefits to be derived from the scientific adaptation of water-power to the wants of 


India, or the responsibility which rests upon the Government to undertake and ce 
out works which are eo intimatel eonnasted. with the material prosperit of suilioma. 
After years of controversy and discussion, the conclusion in which all parties now 


= 
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appear to have agreed, is, that irrigation is the great desideratum by which alons we 
can secure to the agricultural maanes a certainty of subsistence, and ‘seve thus frea’s 
recurrence of those appalling famines which periodically devastate the country. 

That the importance of this subject has been fully reco , and the responai- 
bittiy of the Government unreservedly admitted, is apparent the Minute recorded 
by Colonel R. Strachey, ae to the Goverment of India in 1865. 

We recognize in that able t an earnest of future effective action; and, 
looking to its comprehensive scope and elaborate scheme of management, we can add 
nothing here to its proposals. 

The feasibility of raising the requisite funds, as estimated by Colonel Strachey, 
admits of little doubt—the eventual productiveness of the proposed work, even in a 
financial ers of view, appears to be rational and well founded. 

The blessings which such a acheme, when duly carried out, will confer upon the 
— is o matter which no one will venture to dispute. 

But, my Lord, without wishing to cast any reprowch upon the authorities, we cannot 
refrain from here submitting to you that the very fact of such a complete and com- 
prehensive scheme having been drawn out by so able an officer as Colonel Strachey, 
and accepted (as we understand) in its integrity by the Government, this fact 
enbances the disappointment which all those experience Who are interested in the 
welfare of the Indian people, when they see—what we fear is the case—that in the 
interval of more than three years which has eJupsed since that hopeful Minute was 
eter Te , 

igation is now i to be a means of national and a remed: 
against national famine. — : 

Viewed in this light, we submit that the unnecessary delay, even of a day, is 
— inexcusable, 

ears have already been wasted in discussion, and volumes of controversy have 
been placed on record, 

On questions of detail, there are, and will be for some time to come, differences of | 
opinion; but none of these differences, we submit, are such as to prevent immediate 
and effectual action. 

We do not here wish to offer any i on minor questions, viz. as to the 
best way of raising the requisite fands,—whether the ageney of Government or that of 
private companies will be the most desirable, or any such collateral ts, All we 
wish to do, on the present occasion, is emphatically to place on r our conviction 
that the adoption of a large s of general Sr aa is the most important duty 
which now rests upon the authorities, and earnestly to graft ot Lordship to take, as 
early as may be practicable, decided and vigorous action in this im t matter. 

6 venture to submit this prayer in tho intereste of the millions whose comfort 
and subsistence de upon the effective execution of the work; und we feel assured - 
that your Lordsbip will, on your arrival in India, sanction such menaures as will 
engure due promptitade of action, and effectually prevent the loss of further valuable 
time in profitless discussions aud vexatious delay. 

Earnestly soliciting your immediate consideration of our prayer, 

(Bigued on behalf of the Council of the East India Amocistion F 


Cuances FREpeKice ae, | 


Duke of Ancyit.—That is the Memorial to Lord Mayo? 

Mr. Tayvien.—Yes, your Grace. It was hurriedly got up on the eve of his 
departure. It was intended in the first instance to be submitted to Sir Stafford 
Northcote. In the meantime Lord Mayo's appointment took p and it was thought 
desirable, as he was going out so soon, to present it to his ip. The present 
Memorial which we have the honour to submit to your Grace is as follows :— 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, KT., 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, $c., $e., $c. 
Your Grace, 
A deputation, com of the members of our Council, waited on the 
Mayo, on the eve of his , for the purpoas of laying before His Lordship t 
views and wishes of the East India Association in regard to the all-important 
of Artificial Irrigation in India. 
6 
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The sentiments expressed by His Lordship on that occasion have afforded much 
satisfaction to the Association, and have impressed us with a feeling of confidence 


that, 20 far ag the infloence and authority of Her Majesty's Viceroy ia concerned, .' 


nothing will be wanting in the Executive Department of the Indiun Administration to 
efisure the speedy mit atonal accomplishment of the great work, on which mainly 
depends tie material prosperity of millions in India, and tu o great extent the stability 
of the Invporiol revenues, : 

But, your Grace, we are conscious that, whatever be the wishea or resolution of the 
Executive Government in Indin, the support of the Seoretary of State ta au indispen- 
sable element in the successful issue of al local enterpriae; and although of late yeara 
that support has been cordially vouelisafed, we yet feel that we should be wanting in 
our duty tu the greet national constituency whose interests it is oor ambition to serve, 
if we failed, ot the present crizis, to miternte to yourself those deep convictions on thia 
Momentons subject which we expressed to the Viceroy elect. 

The recurretive doring the present yeor of disnstrous scarcity, though confined to a 
pértion only of the Indian continent, brings forcibly to our minds the remembrance of 
that appulling visitation which two years ago carried tens of thousonds of British sub-, 
jetts through the throws of gradual starvation to untimely and agonising dewth, and 
will, we doubt not, have revived the sympathies of all those on whose authoritative 
action depends the future deliverance of a people from periodical decimation. 

Wa believe, your Grace, that the mpid extension of scientific water-werka through- 
out all these provinces of India which are dependent on irrigation for the full develup- 
ment of annual crops, is, without any exaggeration, the greatest earthly boon which 
British science, British wealth, and British philanthropy con bestow upon the great 
eountry bow committe! by Providence to our protection; and we feel assured that if 

or hearty and ungrudging support is given to the operativuns of the Government of 
tuilin—if the enorgies of the new Viceroy are cordially sustained and penerously guided 
by Her Majesty's Minister in Engluud—we slill be able in the course of o few short 
ears, we will not say to boast, bat to rejoice, in the consciousness, that whatever may 
hare been the mi aof our Government, the shortcomings of our ee 
or the wrongs which in our ignorance we have unwittingly perpetrated, we have a 
langih brought to every homestead of British India that greatest of oll sublunary 


blesiings, without which progress, education, mental and moral improvement of the - 


peuple are but vistonary dreame—the blessing of “daily bread.” 

With this Memorial, we tuke the liberty of presenting a copy of that which we 
laid before Lord Mayo, and which will show you the particular points to which we 
desire to wtiract attention, and we would close thia address by aa nes 1 
your Grace to use the £ power entrusted to you, for the vieerous fortheranes 
effectunl completion of works, which will secure for their moet imporlant, if not their 
Primary purposes, that world of fertilizing waters, which God baa so graciously 
provided for man's beheets, but whieh men, in his blindness, has hitherto so igno- 
rantly wasted. . 


Mr. Taytan.—Your Gree will parmit me to offer a few remarks in connection 
with the subject. Having passed almost all my life in Indio from boyhood to old age, 
and having always taken a deep interest in anything which contributed to material 
mneasuma on behalf of India, I cannot refrain upon this opportunity from saying a faw 
words iu support of the object of the present deputation, We are well aware of the 
intelligent and anxious interest which your Grace bag ever shown in everything 
connected with India, and the earneat aympathy which you lave evineed in all thas 
concerns the prosperity of tle people; and tak while it is to us a guarantee of your 
confidence and of the successful issue of this re will prevent the necessity of 
anything like on elaborate detail as respecta the minor and collateral subjects con- 
nected with this - in question. All that C weuld venture to submit to your Gruce is, 
thet this matter has this peculiar feature: by a rere und felicitous combination it 
comprises all the elements which uenally are required by a wise and cantions Guvern- 


ment. Viewed in the lowest sense, it Hoancially and commercially pays: that ie an — 


established fact, “Viewed as re the revenues of India, if undoubtedly eontuina a 
aufticiently | element of stability, because it obviates those periodicul remisaiona of 
revenue which have their affect oka exchequer; it saves us froma depopulation 
op eae mm a a ion of the strength of the country, and from the 
partial paralysis of trade which necessarily follows. Viewed again aa a question of 
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humanity, it is impossible to dezcribe how large a charity is contained in the matter, 
It means simply this: the deliverance of a people from periodical starvation and 
misery. But there is another view which is soohatt worthy of consideration by every 
far-sveing statesman. Hitherto the history of India tells us thut in every case of 
popular commotion or fanatical convulsion the great body of the oma hate been 
invarinbly cither indifferent, passive, or submissive to our rule. This is a great fact— 
there is no doubt about it—whatever may be the extent to which of the po 
tion have coincided in the fanaticul or political movements, the agricola the 
country—the actual cultivators, the peasantry—have been submissive and passive. 
That has been a great source of confidence to us. But, your Grace, the times have 
changed. Formerly the peasantry of India, in ite ignorance, has been indifferent to 
political convulsions. But ignorance has yielde! to education, Already there are 
signs that the people of India are capable of organization for political purposes. 
Those who have watched the events of the lust fow years, and who have witnessed the 
discussions on the great Indigo question, which was suppused to be a mere local 
question, have secn a deep organization underncath, affceting even the minds of the 
peasantry of Indin ; and we cannot but expect that as education advances, and the 
apathy caused by ignorance is removed, it will be a great question of political states- 
manship to accomplish enme work which shall act as a tie between the rulers and the 
ruled in India, ani to secure the affection of every ryot in the = When you 
look at such a thing as this, it is impossible to conceive of anything which will eftect 
a more complete bond of sympathy between the ryot and the rulers when it is found 
that by our science and energies we can accomplish a work which, a8 I have stated to 
race, will bring daily bread to every hearth and homestead in the country. 
or all these reasons we venture to represeut this suljject as a great question in the 
material pr wat of India, Wherever a great work las been attempted there hus 
always been, whether judiciously or otherwize, sume differvace of opinion. This work 
alone combines all the elements of success; it is ® permencut blessing to the whole 
country; and if the glories of your Grace’s administration are written on the rivers of 
India, it will be a more permavent monument thun monuments of brass or of 
stone. 


Duke of Anayrt.—Docs any other member of the deputation wish to speak? 

Mr, Frrewmitam—My Lord Duke,—I have very little to add to whet has been 
already stated to you either as regards the advantague of irrigution when applied to 
meet the future wants of the people of India, or the results of the measures already 
undertaken, But there is one question hardly secondary to those already befure you, 
namely, the effect of irrigation upon the growth of cotton— question in which the 
British Empire, as well as India, is deeply interested, I need hardly refer to the late 
American war, by which our supply from that country was and continues to be largely 
reduced, which, as your Grace is well aware, served to increase the growth and conse- 
quent supply of that stuple from India. The demand for Europe is likely to contin 
ang will probably be increused. We have therefore to provide additional yp a 
that can . materially assisted by the extension of works of irrigation. America 
and other cotton-producing countries a full supply of water is pecessary for the cotton 
crops—a necessity which applies with double force to India. In endeavouring there- 
fore to promote irrigation as a mean sof saving the people of our Kastern empire from a 
recurrence of the terrible and disastrous famines which have of late years especially 
desolated the country, we aliall find the great cotton interest of vast impo 
aiding us in carrying out the undertukings now contemplated with that object. - 
more 80, as louking at the vast commerciul importance of the Indian cotton trade, 
are likely.to have the support of the great manufacturing interests of this country 
the Government assist us. : ? 

Sir Anraun Corron.—Your Grace, I take the liberty of introducing a word simp! 
as a practical man, acquainted with the subject. Having been myself employed 
irrigation for forty yews, I can speak from actual personal knowledge both of the 
facilities for it and of the results of it. I have been engaged in connection with 
the irrigation of the three great Irrigated Districts of India, namely, Godavery, 

i , and Tanjore ; and two facts are perfectly undeniable aud undenied, Que ia, 
that the people of those districts have never suffered from famine from the day that 
they were irrigated til) this coy nobody hes thought of their being affected by 
famine, and not only so, but they have relieved all the districts round them which bave 
‘been under the influence of famine, by enormous importations of grain. That is one 


Fe 
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fact. The other fuct is, that these districts are yielding anch enormous revenues 
compared with all the other districts of India, that it is put quite out of the power of 
the other distrieta to compete with them. Those three districts yield on the average 
hilf-a-rnillion a-year, which is very nearly double what all the other districta yiell, 
entirely owing to their bei Tes gold. Ifa quarter-of-a-million wer added to all the 
other districts of India, which are all capable of irrigation, it would be thirty millions. 
A gentleman hag spoken of the effect of irrigation upon the natives. I can of it - 
with the wimost confidence-—the effect is most important. Nobody knows better the 
atale of the native mind than the migsionaries; and ona of them told me, that they 
anid to him eontinually, “ We never saw the Godavery wotar till you Christians came 
here.” Every native knows the value of water. My difficulty has always been with 
the Enropeang: the natives know the value of water well enough. The other point 
is a point which the last speaker has referred to. I will only say that the affuct of 
irrigation upen the cotton ia not only direetly in irrigating the cotton-land, but ten 
times moore in irrigating the corn-land, because just in n as human labour ia 
sat at liberty from producing food, it will ba employed in producing cotton in the 
favourable tracts, "he uee in irrigated land is three times that in land not 
watered, Therefore it bears upon the Cotton Question toa for greater degree than 
almost anybody is aware of. I will only joat mountion another point, namely, that 
from my own personal knowledge (I haya bean almost all through India) there ia not 
® district of India which is not capable of having half-a-million or a million neres 
irrignted without an excessive expenditure. In those three districts which I have 
mentioned, the actual returns in revere are from 50 to 100 per cent, The expondi- 
ture has been halfa-million in Godavery, and the increase of revenue hos been o 
quarter af & million; and I can say from long experience that irrigation will | 
from 20 te 50 per cent. in actual revenue to the Government, and I am perfectly 
antisfied that the whole of India is capable of being thus improved to the extent of 
Thalf-c-nillion of a million eres being irrigated Mm eneh district. 

Golonel Syeug.—I will not eny one word, my Lord Duke, upon the question of 
humanity or policy; but if your cain will have aome few figures pot toguther with 
regard to the eoet of the fumine in Origen, I think you will not raise a question 
that it is a matter of ecénomy to avoil famines. What haa been the coat of that 
frightfol famine in Orissa? There hes been a remission of rent and 2 non-o¢eupation 
of land aubecquently by half-a-million of people. Now if the losses ocrasioned by 
thess ciroumetauees are all put together, they will amount to a sum which would 
pay the interest of a loon for irrigation im one locality at all events. Therefore, os o 
matter of economy, itis very useful and politic to engage in this system of irrigation. 
But it is said thut the revenues of India are ingnficient.. No doubt they are of them- 
aelyes insufficient for extensive apcrations; but the work ought to be looked upon 
entirely independently of the question of revenue, namely, that it is nee for the, 
well-baing of the people that In some economical way that money should be forth- 
eaming. The money should be raised as a loon, which should be entirely distinct, 
both os # ite interest and its profits, and should he entirely separate from the 
revenues Of India, There is mo doubt that loans cam be obtained in England at 
4 per cent, for irrigation purposes, with the credit which India ns from ite resources, 
Then if we goa little farther back, we must lament tha waste of money which haa 
taken place in the North-western Provinees owing to famines, In Rajpootana, at this 
very moment, & famine is pressing upon the people with frightfal severity. I have o 
aon whe ia commanding eavulry there, and he writes to me that whole villages are 
being depopulnted. Rajpootana provinces have not the same claim upon us oe Britieh 
possessions ; but still they are adjoining provinces to us, and we are now endeavouring, 
at £ cost, to prevent the sad consequences of this frightful famine. We can never 
tell when a famine may come, owing to the irregularity of the monmons The very 
laet moneoon deluged Gujerat and — away villages, and produced a greater abun- 
danca of rain thon the district had been seenstomed to; but the table-land of 
Rajpootana, which is raised 2000 feet, waa deatitute of ruin. There were only 7 inchea 
of rain in Rajpootana in the last le Therefore we must in feet embrace ao large 
and eotopréhensive g to avoid the evil whieh will inevitably occur somewhere. 
Tsay that it is a reflection upon us that we have not followed the example of our 
predecessors, who hove paid most remarkable attention to irrigation. 

Bir ARTHUR re ieee haa spoken of the economy of relieving the 
people in fhniines, The lows of revenue by people who have died in Origga is hall-a- 


pals 


Provinces, At first it was thought that 
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million a-year, at the present rate of taxation in-India, That is, the interest of ten 


millions; and one million would have saved every life there. 


Mr, Lrovenn.—My Lord Deka have heard the opinions of experienced 
in India. I only wish to adda ningla Wort. ae o Very bone Metnber of the English 
Houses of Commons. This ia a matter which we regard, and I hope the House of 
Commons regurd, quite as much an English question as an Indian question: and the 


tri which weighs in many of our minds is this It is quite four yeara ago that in 


fhe House of Commons one of your Grace's predecessors, Lord Halifax, was king 

encugh to furnish me with a aan af one of the cael earth and elaborate — 
which waa ever drawn up, namely a Report, by Colonel Btrachey, in which he Br 
out that to postpone any ¢ scheme of Indian irrigation, by finding the funds out of 
TeVene, Was & process ao long, and that the work done was so smudll, in consequence, 
of course, of the heavy addition which was mode to the annual budgeta, at he pro- 
posed a large acheme and raising a considerable sum of money on loan, and at once 
te commence & very extensive scheme of irrigation in various parts of India, Now we 
have never had it thoroughly and satisfactorily explained to us in England why that 
Minute wea unattended to, I should say that the House of Commons Tave vf Bom 
little attention to this matter; and I beg, with great submission, to join with those who 
have addressed your Grace today in wishing fhat the revenmea of India could be ren- 
dered available for the purpose, and that the fonds for this great work eould be 
procured, I de trust and hope that a general acheme of raising on loan the means of 
pes India with a a system: of intigntion will receive that attention to whieh 

think that it is entitled. 

Mr. Gornoy.—My Lord Duke, I will venture to say a word on behalf of those dis- 
tricks in which perhaps no comprehensive scheme of irrigation can be carried out, and 
which stand alone. I allnde to the inseressible and mountainous districts of India. Tt 
is almost impossible to conduct the whole of their irrigation by one syatem—it mast be 
more by isolated measures; and it has been engeestel by the leading men in that part 
of the country that if something could be done in this comiry to ne irrige- 
tion, similar to the encouragement which has been given to agriculture in England, 
Treland, and Beotland, to so very good an effect, namely, by grating loans for the 

of irrigation carried out under inapection, and for. which loans the catates 
should be security to tho Government, it would be an immenes boon to that part 


_of the pountry ; and thot is the ST in which we think that it could be genorally 


and speelily made available, which te the great object there. In alluding to that 
part of the country, I would particularly bring before your Girace the that 
in the mountainens districts they have o peculiar claim upon thia country for enoou- 
ragement. They have considerable difficultics to contend with in clearing, more than 
in any of the lower districts, But there is another point—it is the only district of 
India. which existe for colonization; and if wa can only encourage our Indian fermora, 
they can sottle there with their fumilies, and colonize thet part of India. I amply 
throw this outa a suggestion, to which I trust your Grace will give consideration, 

I tituk it one which would be of very ¢reatadvantage to that part of the country, 
and which would be more speedily carried out, and with more benefit, and with the 
greatest possible safety to Government, by the system which has been found so 
very advantageous to the agricultural interesta of this country. 

+ Colonel Syxrs.—It is to be understood that I advocate irrigation as a Government 
Mesure. ; 

Dr, Derr.—Formerly the Doab was often visited by famine, owing to fhe filo 
of the erops from want of water; but since the construction of the Great Ganga: 
Canal this awful scourge has not mode its aepecene in this district of the H.W, 

is great irrigation work would not 
e remuneretive; but, though yet incomplote, it is now paying—ineluding on- 


ae nt of land revenus—about 5 percent. on thecapitel laid out, With the farther 


development of distributing channela, and careful management, there is no doubt that 
é¢hia eatial in the course of a few years will poy 7 or 8 per cent. on the outlay. Thos 
irrigation works in India have proved to be not only an efflgient remedy against 
famine, but aleo highly remunarutive. If irrigation be taken up aa a Governmont 
measure, even if it do not Dey a high percentage on the capital laid out, the Govern- 
ment will not be the loser, but will, no doubt, indirectly gain a great deal. Irrigation 
works would eave thousands of lives from famine, and thousanda of pounds to the 


fevenue—which are now either expended for the relief of distress, or remitted in 
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times of famine: they would facilitate internal commerce, and increase the produce, 
and therewith the exports aud imports and revenue of the country. 


minor and collateral pomts, I think that seme gentlemen, in their lauduble geal for 
the furtherance of this object, have tried to disenss aml preseit to your Grace some 
minor matters which may possibly distract your Grace's attention and complicate the 
matter. Therefore, in conclosion, I would atute that our object ia simply thia: we 
have in consultation scrupulously avoided presenting any matter to your Grace which 
is matter of controversy or discussion, and have confined ourselyes to the subject of 


ayatematic irrigation in India ag the one great thing which ja called for for the comfort ~ 


and benet of the hundreds of thousands under our rule; and it is to that end and for 
that purpose that your Grace will be pleased to accept this deputation, and to place 
upon record, if posalble, some decided expression of your opinion which will lead to 
decisive action, 

Dake of Ancyit.—Gentlemen,—I quite understand, from the observationa which 
fell from my noble friend Lord Lyveden, who waa very clear upon that peimt, and, 
indeed, fram the terma of the Memorial which was read to me, that the object of this 
deputation is not to extract from me any expression of opinion upon the datails of 
this measure, ond what the Government of India may desire to adopt with regard to 
irrigation, bat that I may ex to the deputation my own a of the immense 
importance of the subject of irrigation, I can assure my Lyveden and the 
members of the deputation that it is impossible for any one to have a stronger feeling 
on that eubject than I myself have, and I am very happy to say that I beliave thet 
this feeling is general. I feel sore that it is entertained by my noble friend the 
present Governor-General of India and by his predecessor, Sir Jolin Lawrence; and I 
am eure thet the deputation must feel thet it is dificult to imbos the Government of 
India with o greater aenge of its importanes. Gentlemen, having conte into office only 
for e single week, | am sure that you will not wish me to enter into the subject of the 
difficulties which beget the question; but I ep agres with the general principle 
Inid down by that eminent man the late Lord Dalhousie, that it is hopeless tu expect 
that works of this nature should be defrayed out of the current revenues of the empire. 
(Hear, Azar.) On the other hand the principle hae been Iaid down (and I think tha¢ 
it ie a sound one, as far ne T have yet seen), and if seems to have been abrenuously 
ingisted upon by my predecesor, Sir Btuflbrd Northeote, and I think righily, that as 
far ag ble the revenues of India should be made to defray the ordinary public 
works of the country (leer, dear), and that those works should not increase the public 
debt of Tidia, which sinee the mutiny has swelled to a very large amount, unless they 
ara works which beyohd all doubt are of a remunerative character. I think tlt is a 
sound principle of dmance. Under these clreumstunces, Gentlemen, I hops that you 
will be aatished with the expression of my desire to promote schemes of this natura, to 
be met by a loon in eo fur os they con made of a remunerative charpeter (Rear, 
hear). I remember that in the debates in the House of Lordy which took place some 
yeara ago, Lon! Hilenborongh said that if we were driven oat of India to-morrow we 
should leave behind ua no works which would do any credit to the Government of 
India during the century for which we have luted poaseesion of it. That sentiment was 
expressed about twelve or fifteen years ago; and while I think that even at the time 
when it was uttered it was rather too aevere, it certainly cannot be eaid to be trae now 
because considerable worka, and of very large extent, have been effected with respect 
to the communications of the country, Railways have been opened up in that period, 
and a very linge debt has been accumulated ‘five per cent, interest being paid for it} 
and secured upon the revenues of India, But I lave not the slightest doubt that it 
would be ape ne politic to a Toney upon irrigation works when and where they 
ean be made remunerative, and that they are most important to the welfure of India, 

Lord Lyvenex.—t think that we must express our satisfietion with the 
which the nobla Duke has conceded to ua, and his desire to prometa the interesta of 
India; and we are quite satished with the expression of hia opinion which he bas 
given, and desire no forther expression of his opinion. 


ss = <a 


. 
Mr. Tazien.—I mentioned in the Memorial that our object was only one, namely, 


to obtain from your Grace a decided expreseion of your opinion and support, and any 
other furtherance which you could vouchesfe ee without reference to any of the 
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MEETING, TUHSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1869, 
Maron-Guymnat ©. F. NORTH, om tan Cnam, 


Tar CHataman.—Before Mr, Login begins to read his paper, I have, I am sorry to 
say, to announce to you that ae Farber is ao fll in bed, that he is wits male 
to attend the meeting to-day. I have now the pleasure of requesting Mr, Login to 
read a ike’ on * The Material Improvement of India.” 

Mr, T. Loam, 0.E., read the following paper :— 


The Material Improvement of India, 

On the due proportion of ght, heat, and moisture, life depends, and probably in 

Hi Shi et in Pony world ia this more fally exemplified than Tethers Tndin. the 
are we have the snowy range, the { dveert, an the pestilential marshes of 
Eastern Bengal, each in its peculiar war cee to life, - 

The study of meteorology under aoch opposite conditions cannot but be a subject 
of great interest, and the effect of climate on animal and vegetable life ia well worthy 
of attention. ete tet tay be fooml thet man in hie highest state of development 
both mentally and physically is in a climate where the rain-fall is somewhat above 
thirty inches in the year; aa with this quantity of moisture there is not likely to be 
rank or atunted vegetation, and with proper culture lie can have the best of fool. A 
atudy of the differences which exist between the inhabitants of Northern India may in 
@ Measure be traced, the writer believes, to a want or excess of moisture, both aa to 
their bodily and mental development; and should much be fonnd to be the ene, it 
becomes all the mora necessary to devise means to bring about such changes aa will 
tend to counteract the baneful effects of an undue proportion of raoietare, This, the 
‘writer believes, cun be effected by drainage and irrigation. Over light and heat the 
engineer cannot have control ao as to cause any obeervable changes; yet it has bean 
gai to the writer by ont who atends hich in the medical profession, that he believed 
that a complete syalem of irrigation in the Punjab would reduce the extremes of tem- 
perature at least ten degrees, When we come to consider that there will be several 
thousand aquare miles of country undergoing irrigation at one and the aame time, and 
this moist ground exposed to almost a tropical sun, it is natural to suppose that both 
rain and clouds will be more prevalent, and thos the whole country will be indirectly 
benefited. The first question, however, to be asked ie, how, by natural canges, can an 
inereage of moistura be engured where it is deficient? And it is thus that observation 
and science come to our ald. First, what does nature do in attracting rain, or rathor, 
what is the effect of disturbing what we find in nature as revarda vegetation? It 
my be taken for granted that where there ia an slundance of trees, there must be o 
plentiful supply of moisture, or the trees could not flourish; but there are other 
inahinees ch foresta cannot exist from an overabundance of it, However, there 
ean’ be no mistake as to the cauge being mainly owlng to exetssive moisture by tlie rauk 
vegetution in the neighbourhood, to exposure on the hill-side, to excessive min, or 


to man's interference, Experience shows that where at one time thera was plenty of - 
‘rain, it hea bean moch redeced, and the climate has bean vitiated by cutting down. 


trees, and in some parts of India it ia said that cholera has become more lant 
from want of them; therefore, the firat thing to do is to commence new plantations 
all over the country where the rein-full is little and there are few trees. . 

It ia diflienlt to sey how tress attract rein, or how ibe climate is effected by the 
want of them; but if we look at a stately old Peepul tree (Ficue religion), and 
conaider the surface aren of leaves it exposes to the atmosphere—an area nearly 1 
to the canvas apread on any one of the ships of the Britiah Navy—we cannot | 
believe that it must have a very great effect on the climate, by abaorbing and giving 
out moisture as well as other gases, which if not absurbedt might eventually lead to 
disease and pestilance. Uufortemately thia enbject, till within late yeara, has not had 
much attention paid to if; but when timber for the railway-works lad to be trans 

from Norway, the question was for the first time put: Were there no trees in 

ian? The want of timber-trees no doubt is a matter of great importuncs, but it ie 
little in comparison with the injury caused by the want of fuel ino country where 
eoul is not procurable except at great cost; and the result ts, that the manare, which 


nature always intended should be returned to the soil, is consumed in cooking food, 
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&e.: thus the soil for tions back has been robbed of ita strength, and, oa a 
natural consequence, cultivation, instead of progrossing, it is to be feared, is retro- 


Beveral years ago the writer sugeested that wherever the surface soil had to,be 


used in constructing the banks of the distribution-channels of the Ganges Canal, 


instead of returning thia-injured land to the caltivators it should be y Govern- 
ment and compensation paid. He recommended that this ldad be planted 
with useful timber-trees: and by an estimate hethen drew up it was shown that by 
the sale of the proninga alone at the end of twenty-five years Government would pro- 
bably receive hack more than if the same land bad been Pee Pee all that 
time, and have paid off the compensation at the ame time, On the other hand, the 
Villagers would have an abundance of feel without having to uae their manure for 
auch # purposc, ‘Thos in the first generation « great improvement would be affected 
in agricaltare at no loa to Government, while at the end of this time, so fast ia the 
growth of trea in India, that there could be ltttle necessity for the importation of 
timber. Taking the irrigation-channele of the canals from the Ganges and the Jumna 
‘at 5000 miles in length, with « belt of trees 100 feet broad ou cither side, this would 
give an area of nearly 200 aquare miles of foreat, with this great advantage, that not 
only would it ba dispersed all over the country, bot such narrow strips would not give 
dient cover for animala of prey—a most important mattcr in a country which ia 
the home of the tiger. The moisture also from the distribution-channcls would agaiat 
in the growth of the trees, without putting Government to any loss whatever. §o if 
is to be hoped some such plan as above mentioned may be carried ont throughout the 
country wherever cauals exist; and, seeing the great benefita likely to accrue from 
tree-planting, that m system of belta of tres may ere long spring up throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 

t ia beyond the power of estimates to ag ee many inches many be added to the 
rein-fall when such a system is carried out, but all that can now be said is that pro- 
bably if would contribute materially to the desired end, The writer believes that if 
“topes " of treca were planted near each of the European barrasks, it would add much to 
the health and comfort of the soldier; for under their ahade he ecould often find active 
amusement, instead of spencing all day in a crowded barrack-room, while the foliage 
they expose to the atmosphere cannot but also hove a beneficial effect in abaorbing 
any impurities thera =) in the air near crowded buildings, 

The next question ta to consider how to prevent too mouch water covering fhe 
country. This may be effected by two meuns; first, by storing up the flood-waters, 
anil thus reducing their magnitude: secondly, by embonking off the fooda from the low 
lands. Mr. Ellet, in 1853, recommended the storing up of the waters of the Missizeippi 
un & gigantic sealo, eo ne to prevent inundation of the country along ita banks. 
reducing the volume of the flonda; or, in other words, to reduce the height of the flood- 
wave by extending ita lungth. Sir Arthur Qotton has recommended ithe same in 
India; not go much for the purpose of reducing the height of the floods, as that 
- reservoira may be extablished for irrigation; but the writer cannot say how far Ahis 
may be practicable in the hilly countries of Contral or Southern India, as he cannot 

ak fron personel cbvervation. In some instances, however, this hag already been 

a with advantage. 

_ Where the country sulmits of euch works ei hig out, they should certainly 
be constrocted; but, jadging from the encrmous slopes of the rivera which drain the 
southern fie of the Himulnyas, the writer feire that in moat eases the amall yolume of 
water that could be stored by throwing “banda” across their beds would not pay, Thera 
are, however, natoral reservoirs in this couutry that muy be considered inexhaustible, 
at lenst during the hot season, from the melting anows; and till these rivers which pire 
the inexhaustible sopply are not oll appropriated, it will be time enough to think of 
storing tp water among the hills, When every drop of water is fp er utilized, and 
the preeent oxceasive and injurious waate is put a stop to, it will time enough to 
turn cur attention to storing up water among the hills along the Himalayan rage. 
To enable one to j of the size of reservoira required to give a certain uniform 
aupply during the whole year, we will take, for example, o small rivulet that discharges 
only 100 enbic feet a-second which has a mean velocity of, any 2 feet a-scoond. Tha 
section of such « stream would be only some 6 yards brood and less than 5 feet deep, 
ao small thet it would be considered hardly worthy of consideration, Yet a revervuir, 
to give an equal supply, after allowing o loss of one-third for evaporation and aheorp- 
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tion, With a mean h of 10 feet when full, would cover an area of no lesa than 
15g square milea; and if the outlay in constructing such « lake exceeded 50,0001, 
egeept in. ay peculiar cireumstances, the work would not probably pay for the out- 
lay sufficiently to warrant Government in annctioning euch an undertaking. 

The writer, in his Report on the Rechna Doab, suggested the construction of a 
series of lakes covering an area of nearly 0 square miles. The object, however, wna 
not 40 much for the waa "e of water aa to prevent injary being done by a neighbour- 
ing stream which flooded the whole country; and until it waa — of, it was 
needless to think of any nn, pcg After going fully into subject, and. 
estimating the cost and probable retarna, the writer arrived at the conclusion that the 
returns from irrigation from soch a would hardly amount to 6 per cent. on outlay 
of capital. His reason for ding auch works, therefore, was that as it waa 
neccesary Under any ciremmetances to turn this stream, it would be better to wtilize its 
flood-waters. From this, therefore, we may conclude that simply for the purpose of 
storing up water it will hardly pay to do so, cither on the level plaina of Northern 
Indias cr among the Himalayas. 

The next part of the subject which requires to be considered is that of bunding off 
the floods from the low la This ja a matter of £ importance, and doea not 
appear to have had that interest taken in it which it deserves. Till within a very 
late period littl or nothing has been done except to « fow rivera which flow into the 
weatern sicle of the head of the Bay of peneel ene only refire to Northern India). 
During our predecessor's rule this embanking-off floods waa not neglected; and, ao far 
aa the writer can jadge, there must have been several able engineers during the periods . 
of former Governments, who wore well acquainted with this deseription of work as 
well aszanole. At that out-of-the-way plate, Pormeah, this system of embankment 
was carried out; and when the writer was called on to am on the subject of draining 
this station, he simply recommended repairing the old Mahometan embankment, so as 
to prevent the flood-wators getting into the slation; boat evidently the importance of 
auch a atep has not beep duly appreciated, as the writer learned lately that instead of 
raising the embankment it has been levelled down, so aa to give the water a free Dow 
into the etation and marshes in‘the vicinity. He also recommended that the Ganges 
and Dargeeling rood, where practicable, should be so constructed as to form a “levee” 
or “bund” to prevent the low lands east of the read being flooded ; but thiaan 
also was not ted. Happily, a change is now taking place aa to the light which 
auch works should ba con d: and in Agsam and Pego sich embankments 
are being carried ont, Of thoes in Aseim the writer can say nothing; but he believes 
it is the reconstruction of old embankments that had got out of repair; but in Pegu 
they have been moat successful; and Bir Arthur Phoyre, the late Chief Commissioner, 
to whom this feat rising provines ja so mach indebted, speaking of thess embankments, 
gays :-—" We now are embanking the Irrawaddy from Akaukong down to Donshew, 
and the embankments eo far do make capital roads.” : are 

We thus see that a system of roads and embankments can be carried out in com- 
bination, with great advan and at a minimum cost, there being =e or 
draina, ag there is no inage; and wher we know that 36 running feet of 
waterway of drain-bridges, and 10 running fovt of waterway of large bridges, coat as 
much as & mile of embankment,* wa anal the more a ae oouni- 
bining both into one. Ina philet, lately publiahe , on ‘ Traffic over 
Roads, Railways, aud Carain’ le goes into this subject at aome length, so that all be 
will now any, is that it is his belief thet os great benedita will scerue to such countries 
as Bengal, Assam, aod Pegu by easing of the flooda and then draiming the 
TOF ‘has reducing the ee within moderate limits, aa the dry parched 
plains of Upper India will be benefited by canals. | 

With a system of bunding-off and draining, the writer thinks that a very ape 

J 
by 


er iy plea ple ome not only will there be a better au 
food, 


ut a stronger and more healthy race will spring up, while at the same 
thus affording o means of transport for the surplus famine must disappear, 
Having thus shown how the quantity of moisture may be redoced where it is in 
excess, it ia now time to consider how to imcreuge it where required im those parta of 


ndia which suffer from want of ram, This is a subject ae and ao much has 
~ heen gaid about it, that it ia diftioult to know whot to speak 


and what to amit, Ad 


: * Bee p. 2 of the writer's pamphlet on Roails, Hallways, and Canals. 
Wo. 1, Vol. ITT. _ 
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page 1 of his ‘Notes on the Great Ganges Canal,” the writer says :—" In India the pro 
motion of irrigntion-works becomes a matter of public policy as well as humanity, fur 
the + gd doom distress occasioned by want of water is linble to produce discontent, 
On the heal the moral effects cannot but be beneficial, when from one canal 
alone, and that in an incomplete state, more than a million human beings were fed by 
ita produce in 1960" and the writer well remembers on that ocension the ery for 
water, and the satisfaction which its arrival caused among all the cultivators. a 
those who had the distrilation of thia water can folly appreciate the good effect auc 
works must haye on a population like that of India, Nay, the writer believes that if 
every stream which now flowa to-waate from Oude to Peshawur, were turned into 
irrigation-canals, we should have a far greater military command of the country. For 
although no one would ever dream of closing o catial to quell a rebellion, yet the moral 
effect at our having the power to doen, would at once make the industrious cultivators 
side. with us in keeping the indolent and rebellious in order. 

Tha effect, therefore, of heaving balfe-dozen more canals like those fram the 
Ganges, the Jumna, and the Ravee, would possibly enable ua to dispenae with at 
leaet half-a-doxen Eu regiments; or at all events, in the event of a war on the 
frontier, few need be left behind to overawe that portion of Hindoosten, which 
produces tha warlike races of India. Therefore, for political causes alone, there 
is every reason why o regular aystem of irrigation-ca should be carried out in 


Oude, the North-west, and the Punjab; leaving ont of view the for higher couse ot - 


humanity, 

i financial grounds it may be asked why should there be any difficulty or 
"heaitation, when year after yoar we have vonvincing proofs that even as to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, irrigation-works do pay, and in a pecuniary point of view pro- 
rise to pay better then any other speculation we can possibly invest meney in. 

For (linke returna we heat not look to canals as the beat sort of investment, 
unless an investor intends to enrich hig son or grandaon; for there most bo a great 
outlay at first, with no returns for severnl years, a4 until the whole line is somplated 
the canal cannot be opened. The most expensive worl, ale, are those near the heads; 
‘end till they are constructed no water can be admitted. Aguin, if fe 2 work of time to 
monke the thousnnda of miles of distribution-channels, and etill more to induce a elags 
of people naturally averse to change, to take water. They are intluenced either by the 
ides that it will do no good, and if they got on well befora, they cam do so etill; or 
the fear that they cannot depend on the regularity of ite supply; or that the land- 
rents will be enhanced; or, lastly, that all the good the cultivators will darive will 
have to ba paid away in bribes to the astablishment, AI! these difficulties have to be 
mat and contended series the canal officers when ® canal is firet opened, Lesidea 
the loss caused by the b fof new and unconsolidated embankments, any flaw in 
the works scattered over londreds of square miles, any mistake in the levels extending 
over thowands of miles in length, a rat-hole or—worse—a hole made by a villager, are 
all eon found ont by running water; and in a country where evaporation is eo great, 
unless the cose be inspected at once, it is no eney matter to determine if the j 
is an accident or done intentionally.* At page 8 of the writer's pamphlet on the 
Ganges Conal, the aystem of irrigation as practised in the North-Western Provineea 
is adverted to, and he there speaks of 4000 villages having obtained water in 1861-62, 
when the revenue was little over 35,0001 ; but what must the number be now, when in 
1865-66 it amounted to 185,0001, and this year now paseed, actnewhere probably be- 
tween a sixth or a seventh of one million pounds sterling? Perhaps ere it will 
equal a third of « million yearly. 

Tt is evident that when thia is the case with only one canal, there must be little 
short of 100,000 villages receiving water when irrigation comes to be fully developed, 
As each i has, on an averge, 200 fields receiving water for different descriptions 
of crops, With different rates charged on each, the time must soon enme, if it be not 


reached already, when a complete reform inust take place in the gystem of nF : 


Water-rente—a quastion quite aa important to India as the Corn-lawe were to Engl 


* During the famine year the writer suspected that some villagers were in tho habs taking: 
water than thelr proper ahere, and depriving othera of thotr right, A. tra ‘wed iad, La in one aight 
thirty-two of these | rate Were in the act of slealing wnier. the Lives of thonganda 
depended on the of the canal avery means bad te be erled to have it atribated.. 


One good plan woe to send one's oui in ome tion, and for the officer to go in anothers bat even then | 


ex prenies were dispatched, ond warning given of the officer's approach. 
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Though no doubt it is proper fhat water-taxes muat be levi it shoul 

in such & manner that there should he the least poasible Laem ihc gee 
{ealled by some “oppression” on the part of the canal establishment); and the 
munwroas doors now open to collusion and frand on the part of the establishment and 
cultivators should be closed. Possibly, at starting, no other system than the present 
could be devised; but the writer is of opinion that the time haa arrived when & strict 
Inquiry should be made into the subject, and for this purpose he would suggest that a 
mixed commission should be appointed to investigute this important question, 

In the opinion of the writer the chairman should be of higher standing in the 
pervica than a commikeioner of a division; for eommissionera and chief engincers 
would have to give evidences before the commission as well aa collectors and canal 
officers, down to the tiller of the soil, The commission should therefore be mixed, 
representing finance, engineering, natural science, medicine, agriculture, and com- 


meres. No officer should sit on the commission immediately connected with i 


_ tion, as he may have preconceived ideas on the subject; but all classes from the rajah 


fo the ryot ehould be called on to give evidenca, vice 

From the experience gained by the writer, it appears to him that the first step ia 
to completely separate tho engineering from the financial dutics, as is done on the 
railways. Let the engineer construct the cunals and water-courees in the firaé in- 
atance, aid hand the latter over to the irrigation officer, The enginoer would then 
be reaponsible for keeping up a proper supply of wator, and eoein t the ronin lines 
of canal were in proper working order; while the irrigation ps Soom would hare to 
account for the manner in which this water was disposed of. Having an officer set 
apart for this duty alone, some system or other of contracts, either by yolume of 

scharge, ae proposed “4 the late Colonel Baird Bmith, or an agreement entered into 
for a certain number of years with the villagers, or possibly hereafter certain water- 
courses may ba sold. 

This commission would have an arduous duty to porform, for the subjects to be in- 
veetigated are multiferious and of great variety; but not more numerous or more varying 
in their character than the opinions on each and all of them held by canal officers. Tima 
will not permit entering into details, but if appears to the writer, that the great object 
should be the conservancy of the woter, and spreading the benatlis of irrigation over 
the greatest possible area; while he believes that it would bo batter to look to indirect 
retiros of revenue, rather than direct taxation on water supplied. From the experience 
gained by the writer, he ia of opinion that the fret step is to completely separate 
revenue enginesring duties, and for the former class of duties, officials selected 
from various branches of the service should be appointed, on secount of their special 
qualifications, who would in time simplify the work of the settlement officer, the 
collector, and the canal engineer; in short, that they would have to receive over and 
attend to all artificial improvements of the country, connected with irrigation, wells, 
tanks, and canals, aa well as drainage-works, for the latter claas of works in connection 
with canals are required to prevent injury by over-irrigation, oa large areas are 
destroyed, whore ly fs was rich cultivation, by the preaence of s anlt call 
“Reh” covering the fielda. On this subject, among the highest authorities, opinions 
differ ; some thinking that it comes from the canal water, others thas it already exi 
in the land, arfd is foreed up by the rising of the springs With the last opinion the 
writer ee, and thinks that drainage is required; but he cannot occupy more Hine 
on this branch of the subject, but must pass on rah roi mat aa to the construction 
of irrigation-canala, (m this important question, aleo, there is the same diversity of 
opinion, headed by the two most eminent enginecra the British Government has yet 
produced, The writer having already made public his views upon this subject, will 
now simply state that he believea natural causes can be assigned for difference being 
required in the design and construction of canala in Northern and Southern India; 
namely, cansea dus to the different geological formations of the Catchment basing, the 
rocks of the former being chiefly of aqueous formation, and the latter erystallina. Nay, 
he also believes that it is om this account that the great rivera which fall into the Bay 
of Bengal at its head and on its eastern side, are 80 navigable at their mouths, aa they 


7 discharge mud, while those on the western side of the Bay are eo dificult of 


srgach from the for they bring down chiefly coarse sand. : 
Odie tes Arrtapanad cxnte nantes, Pon unites Lelior es that roada, railways, and canals 
arg all required for transport, and thet ench will help the other in the distribution of 
the mevessities and luxuries of life, and + iavmaseneianlias inhahitanta ; may, 
o 
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that the military defences of the country, with the aid of amall forts, can at the same 
time be made more perfect, at a less cost of Horop life, if not alao in a pecuniary 
point of view; for ‘then our Huropean fellow-countrymen could be coll in larger 
maasea near the most im t cities, and be seen by the inhabitants under canvas in 
the cold season, where their appearance would be more imposing, while cde Or 
heats of summer the British soldier could be in a European cliinate among the hills, 
enjoying the magia influences of a home, with a healthy race of children spring- 


| a 

a a the material improvement of India would be advanced and scoured at the 

least possible coat of Muropean life to England. : = 
The views here given are not those of a day or a year. This paper was written 
two years ago; but every suggestion now made is the reault of observations extending 
over gevernl yeara; but it is only now, when more attention is paid to Indian aubjecta, 
that the writer ventures to bring forwerd hia views aa to the fnture internal improve- 
ment of India ; and, im conclusion, he perhapa eonnot do better than quote o few extracts 
from a letter of his which appeared in the Dalentts ‘Engineers’ Journal,’ of October 1, 
1867, which will, it is hoped, give a clear idea of the benefits of irrigation, The object 
of this letter wae to prove -—' let, That the surplus grain due to the irrigation from 
the Ganges Canal, during 1805-08, probably prevented the lows of as many lives in 
, 26 perished during that same year from starvation in Orissa, 2nd. That last 
(1866-07) the eaving to the coontry by the Ganges Canal, amounted to about 
33 millions sterling, or more than the total ontlay on the canal up t the presont 
moment.” There are then various statistics given, into which I need not go now. 
This dingvam [pointing to a diagram in the Journal) will show how the price of food 
wae higher, the farther away from the irrigoted districta. The result of it ia this:— 
® Aa only two-thirds of the whole aren of the Doab is cultivated, we lave, where all 
the eulturable land ia irrigated, one square mile of the canal lands anfficient to support 
1919 ile."* IT also found by the calenlations that above 100,000 tone of prnin 
innat have been sent down from the highly irrignted districts, independently of what 
went down by boats from Onde during 1805-06; and that wos eufiicient to food for o 
three-quarters of a million, or about the nomberof people who perished im Orissa 
teame year, Then I conclude by anying :—* The a facta, with the deductions 
arrived at, it is to be ri ioe will =e many of your readers 4 clearer conception of the 
enormous interests at stake; while ot the anme time it will show why for these last 
siz yoors I havo striven, Im season and out of season, to prevent what I foresaw noust 
have brought min on the country (namely, cloging the Ganges Canal for irs for one 
whole year or more), Now, however, that fortuantely the canal is proved not to bo o 
‘stupendous Joilure,’ as some nents we many look on this great work aa on invest- 
ment by Government to insure the lives of its subjects agninat starvation. Supposing 
that the canal haa, up to the present, cost 22 millions sterling, it fod however no leas 
a number of human beings last year, many of whom mat have starved but for it. The 
insurance of 1/ sterling certainly ia no very great amount to eink oa capita) to 
guarantee cach of.our Indian subjects against starvation for ever after, with a further 
probable reduction to o still lower rate of 15s, a-head, or perhaps less, when the 
irrigation becomes fully ey ae When, however, it alao comes to be known that 
even dad as the Ganges Canal ling been anid to be, the profits are evert now probably 
exceeding 5 per cent., it is to le hoped that the public, ere long, will admit that this 
peri all worka of fts kind as neither been a failure in an engineoring or a 

point of view.” {Hewr, hear.) 


Cmamatin.— Would any gentleman wish to offer ony remarke artion of 
the paper which Mr, Login ie been kind h to sand to us. ames 3 
. Loaty.—Tefore any observations ara muade, I wish to aay that the enlewlotions 
which appear in the letter from which I have read extrets, are mode on the supposi- 
tion that S000 cubic feet a-second was the volume discharged by the Ganges Canal ; 
but returns have, since that date, come to hand which show thatibia only 4500 feat, or 
rather more than 4500 fect. Therefora,one-ninth has to be deducted from the resulta 
arrived at; so that instead of 22 millions, 2} millioa was the saving, while the 
cost waa only 2} millions. Alao, I wish to state that in this letter I showed that 
* Atp. 1380f Liew, Goods Monerioff's interesting work on *Irri in Ben E Ob is elated 
the lands ecigated by the turin caanls in Velenele uppers a poyaietion of te toes than L174. poals per 
* 
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100,000 tons mmet have heen sent down the country, whereas, by the returns, 
the Hast India Railway alone sent down upwards of 105,000 tone in Eig 

Colonel Symes, M.P—I think the general propositions eomtained in Myr, Login's 
paper are quite sound; and with respect to the matter of irrigation, undoubtedly they 
are ao. The natives of India have long been aware of the necessity of irrigation, In 
the Decean, for instance, long before we thought of employing ourselves in tion, 
their lands were all aaa assessed when watered. What is called “The 
Moht Simhl” were lands watered from wells, and the “Paat Stahl” lands wera 
watered by channels or rivuleta conducted from the hilla, Thera is a fixed assessment 
upon these lands separately for each mode of watering. ‘This state of things exista 

Lover the Deccan within 60 or 70 milea of the Western Ghauts, The natives them- 
selves, therefore, have been quite aware of the advantages of irrigation. Those lands 
prodnce an infinitely greater Tg to the Government than the dry Innda. But I 
must say that the principles laid down by Mr. Login cannot be universally applied, 
because the fall of rain in different parts of India varies from 8 to 10 inches in Pome: 
Bcinde, to 50 feet or 600 inches annually at Chirm Pounja, at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. At Mabnluleshwur, in the Western Ghauts, there has heen a maximum 
rain-fall of 400 inches in one yeor, and along the Western Ghauts generally the rain- 
fall is rarely under 200 inches; while at from 25 to 90 miles enatward of the Glauis 
the average is only 25 inches; and as you go farther eastward towards Sholapoor, it 
ig.evgn leas than that. Therefore, any syetem of canals applicable to Northern 
India for water-gupply, would be totally unsuited to Western India. I have pub- 
lished.come observations with regard to these facts that I am stating; atill the broad 
principle stated by Mr, Login to inture water-aupply ond to regulate ite application 
ig not only sound, but highly politic. It is certain that it enhances the ralue o 
the lands to the Government for asseasmont, and any outlay which the Government 
may embark in ia sura in the ond to aeeure a profitabio result. With regard to 
the Ganges Canal, I recollect that if was very much ron down, and pronounced 
to bea an absolute fhilure a very distingnished engineer officer, and that. Bir 
Prolay Cantley had to defend himself bya good number of pamphieta which were also 
rebutted by that engineer officer. Nevertheless, I am glad to find from what Mr, 

in aaya, that the conal ia now at all events proving that, so for from its being o 
failure, it will be « profitable investment of money. § whether it had of had not. 
bean a profitable investment of money as far ag the Government is concerned, as 
Mr. Login bos justly said, if it were only for warding off famine and saving human 
life, it ia still unquestionably a profitable investment in a moral as well os phyai 
eense, I therefore entirely concur with Mr. Login in thinking tat the extension of 
that system of irrigation should be speedily promoted in every possible way. I 
entirely agree with him aleo in thinking thet the control of the enginooring works 
should be entirely separate ond distinct from any revenue operations resulting from 
the engineering worka. Those two operations should be entirely distinet. It doca not 
appear to me that their union is at all compatible. Now, with mgard to the ae : 
“op of rivers, of which Mr, Login speaks; m Western India, there are no navige 
* rivers with a courae long enough to silt up. The Ghouta in which they have their 
aqures are within 25 or #0 of the whole coast from Damem down to Cape 
Comorin. 

Mr, Logn.—lI said the west side of the Bay of Bengal. ; 

Colonel Syxes.—I beg pardon; I thought you meant the west side of India, ATi, | 
the great rivera that come into the Bay of Bengal originate in the Western Ghauta, 
except those which originute near Candeish, the Tapty,and the Nerbuddah. They 
gun to the west, whilst all the others ron south-east. The Godavery, the Beane, 
Kristna, and others, ran in « south-easterly direction to the Lay of Dengnl. It is a 
remarkable fact with regard to the amount of rein which falla on the ouast, that the 
amount diminishes with the latitude from the south going north slong the western 
coast of India, From upwards of 140 inches in Travancore it diminishes gradually 
along the coast, being 182 between Cannanore and Goo, 72 at Bombay, and ut 
Eurraches next to none at all, The reason that there is none ot Kurrachee is that 
the temperature of the air ia greater than that of the clouds which poss over Lower 
Scinde, and they cannot therefore be condensed into rain; and it iz only when they 
impinge upon the mountain range of Seinde that they meet with o colder temperature, 
and the aqueous vapour is immediately condensol into rain, because the air at enacli 
degres of temperature con only hold in suspension a definite quantity of aqasons | 


* 
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vapour, and any quantity beyond saturation falla in rain. Myr. Login will see 
fate pata Savoy that hia system of irrigation most be adapted to auch 
conditions. 

Mr, Baraca —I waa hoping that some gentleman more able than myself would 
etand up to make « few oliaervations, and now that I have risen to speak, I muat say 
that my interest ond my sympetivies are ao entirely with the writér of the i that 
Treally have not gotmuch toaay. I go with himthrongh thick and thin, for I believa 
that everything he hos said is quita right If appears to me that there is something 
more to be thought of besides the utility of the question of irrigution. Sume gentle- 
man, [do not know whether it waa our Chairman, at the opening of this session snid 
something about belling the cat, We all a, as the mice in the fuble did, that the 
eat should be beled; but then we are in the mme diffeulty as the mice wers when 
they held a. consultation, and none could tell how the thing was to be done. (A laugh.) 
The question is, How are we to irrigate? How are the funds to be raised ? eat 


about the cost? Now it appeara to me very feasible, and in fact, I might say almost - 


in a nutshell ; let the Government take the same system of dealing the a8 
we have in this country, Let every acre belong to ey besides the Govern- 
ment; and then every man who has an interest in the xoil will see that he ought to 
contributa something towards benefiting himself. It isa question which interests 
from 150 to 180 millions of people; and if they were all interested in the way which 
Iau there would be such a pressure from without upon Government that they 
eould not help irrigating the country. They would be forced todoit, Labour, when 
wedded to the soil, is the first source of wealth. Therefore I ey. let oor Government 
contrive some way of wedding labour to the soil, and then we shall find the means to 
irrigate India. (Hear, hear.) I would eu that Mr, Login’s paper be printed and 
open amonget the members, and the discussion of the paper adjourned to some 
er evening. 
Oclonel fg requires the dingrame to make if intelligible. 
The Cratemax.—I should think the diagrams could be published with the paper. 
Now Mr. Login will say a few words, if no other gentleman wishes to speak. 
Mr, Loaiw.—I have very little to say in reply. I merely want to explain theses 
1 eee and if they are understood by the gentlemen present it will anve a £ 
of time, [Mfr. Login then explained the diagrama (only one of which could be 
got ready in time for press), bot necessarily in so technical a manner that a a 
would be unintelligible; he then resumed] You see the general slops of the Rechna 
Doab in the Punjab would be about the quadrant of an ellipse. Yon won thn 
shade represents the extent of the cultivation up to the present time, Beyond this it 
ig all desert de down to Beinde. The epring-water in the wells is represented 
blue lines, ‘The upper blue dotted lina showa the rein-fall. The rojo-fall at 
eaniot is only 4 inches o-yeur. As it advances to the hills on the parallel of 
Lahore it is 16-24; at Sealkote it is 80 inches, and at Jummoo itis GO. ‘This diagram 
alao shows the present and the probable reyenue, once the Rechna Dosh is irrigated, 
an increase from $0,002 to 500,0002, yearly. 
I must now call your attention to the dia showing the financial state of the 
— Canal, which Mlustrates my paper on irrigation,* 
The upper dotted line ia the line showing what the receipts of revenue would pro- 
bably have been bad there been no mutiny or accident to works, hod all gone on 


‘alter the very! 
If, montiny, © hing had gone on eamoothly, it would have followed the 
division between the full horizontal and slope lines, ai 
Unfortunately an aecident arent in 1862 which caused a falling-off in revenue; 
coesquently there has been a further lea every year sinos, amounting on the whole 
to Beenint — 500,0002. and 600,0001.—for confidence once lost it takes many 
years to regain 
y The proposed remodelling of the canal would have deprived Government of the 
revenue altogether; consequently the dotted line would have come down to zero, and 
it would have deprived the country of that year's irrigation altogether, so it would 
buena sil /wther Zo of rodhisde of rllion Deco ote a PRY hare 
i of two- a million terling to the BI i 
* ghown by fall vertical lines, saa | meri 


* Head before tbe Institution of Givil Enginoers on the 2ist of April, 1369, 
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Now the tote! cost of this canal at the end of twenty-five yeara ia sw ' ad will be 
el geai ace erp cliargerab a eg then all a 5 per cent. = ir d be paid 
att fi Tb wo returning from $ to 9 cent. in direct 
and feeding §,000,000 people. . i e ba 
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May 1, 1853, Geet .. £3171.931 Nore—At ord of 25 yeara, in round numbers, 
———, ar — 
Cogt of, Can, Charges. 828,089 Cont of Canal... £3,000,000 
Lola 527, i +s a. Hitme 
s otal. 908,180 Future clear prailis frees 8 to 9 per cent. 
People fed, & million eoule. 
Hore—AB Foil line, ia the actual revenues up Full horizontal Ines show probable loss of re- 
to 1887. venue by Buthny = £600,000, y 
© 165i, The Mutiny. Fall slaping lines, loss by aocident = £505,000, 
D 1860, Tho Famine. Vall vortleal Hines, probable loss bad the Canal 


E 1842. The accident to Canal. been cleged for remodelling = £645,000, 


Colonel Syxes.—Twenty-flve years from what data? . 

Mr. Loem.—From the date of starting. 

Colonel Syxes.— What year was that? . 

Mr, Loom.—1855; therefore it will be in 1880. Now with respect to the other 
canals, this (potnéing] ia the Eastern Jumna Canal. This red line shows the logs where 
the outlay and percentage axeseded the income, and you see that fora number of 
there was very little done to the work, It was an old Mahometan canal, and the 
revenne for several yeara waa rather emall. Immediately some money was spent 
on it the black line rose, and the red one gradually disappears, so that now the state 

of this canal is this:—The actual outlay on original works was 107,859. the charges of 
‘ £420,000/., making a total of upwards of 588,0002, The total income dari 
this period, wp to 1864, was 416,000L, 90 that there is a difference of 170,0001 odd; 
but you gee tliat thia line of loss has almost disappe and in a very short time it 
will vanish al ar; whereas with this old “ Delhi Conal,” now called the 
“Western Jumneal Canal," made by Ali Murdan Khon, the § per cent. line haa dis- 
appeared long ago, and the actual state of the canal is this: cost, 212,9001; te 
or current expenses, 713,048. ; that is for keeping it in repair and all charges 
forty-three years ; the total expenditure is 925,945! and the total income to that 
year ia 986,6451, showing a clear profit of 60,702/.; eo that work has Govern- 
ment nothing, and we are getting in all this income from it, 

Mr. Brices.—What is the anfival income from it? 

Mr. Loorm.—Ths annual income from this canal was about 39,7057, in 1866-7; 
the year of the famine, 46,8011; but this year it is much more than the Inet year or 
two. Ii will be very much more on aecount of the RrOmEn : 

Mr. Beieas.—Do we understand that as the black line roms upward the income 
runs up with it? 

Mr. Loamy.—Tho black line shows the actual revenue according to the scale of the 


. Barcca.— Wa ought to have come here a day or two ago to atudy thea ties. 
Mr, Loam.—If the diagrams are published with the paper, of course you will 
able to understand all that [ have said better. 
r 
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~ Colonel Brres,—You have not given us a hint about the canal forcing ua to aban- 
n that cantonment, ; 

‘ Mr. Logrr.—That eantonment of Kurnaul was abandoned owing to the over- 

flowing of the Jumna, and not to the canal, The Eu n barracks were built on the 

ea of the Khadur rather than on the high ground belind ; and the proper way to 

. get rid of the marshes is by draining the jheela back into the désert, and using that 
water for irrigation, ; 

Colonel Brera —The truth ia, that all the cantonments in India have been stock 


down bap-hezerd. 

Mr. feat European barracks certainly have been put down at the wrong 
place. There is a ition now for remodelling the canal; but my opinion is, that 
the whole of the land should be draimed back into the desert, and not into the 
river, a¢ I believe is intended. : oe 

The Caateaan.—tl am sure you will all agree with me in giving our beet thanks to 
Mr. Login for the very interesting and valuable paper that he has now read to ua, 
which ipa great addition to what we hove done in bringing this anbjeot of the impor- 
tonee of Indian irrigation before the public and the Government. I believe from what I 
have heard of the views of the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Btefford Northeote, the Duke of 
Argyll, and Lord Mayo, that they are fully alive to the importance of carrying out the 
irrigation of India; and I imagine that the only difficulty, os Mr. Driggs saya, is with 

to how it ia to be done, Tam one of those who agree with the people, who say 

that the Government should not take the revennes of India for the poe of these 

public works, but that they should rnise the money in thia country, or wherever it can be 

Tider these circometancea, when the day comes, os I ft will, for a public 

ae to be radaed for the purposes of irrigation, anch a paper as Mr. Login’s will be of 

the greatest possible use in giving the necessary Information to theae who intend to 

take shares in that loan. I now propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Login for his axvel- 
lent paper. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Buoetasen.—I have very erent pleasure in seeonding the vote of thanks to Mr, 


Login, The subject with which his paper deala ia one of the test importance to 
India, ial 1 bare Bes Skip’ lll ins abecaredtian Soegealaa clk Cae MOUS Ge ae 


argent nasible extent. 
he vote of thanks was unanimoualy carried. 

Dr. Dutt proposed and Mr. Briggs seconded a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Which was also noanimously carried. 


— 


Posteript.—Poeeibly I hava not in the body of my paper stated with mfficient 
distinctness what I menn by “o want or axcesa of moisture ;” and in the disoussion I 
quita overlooked thia subject altogether. 

What I wish to be understood by the above expression is, that it ia nef the 


quantity of rain which may fall on any particular apot, which may be 50, 100, or even - 
200 or more inches in the year, and yet do no harm: but the injury done is by 4 


= of moisture lying on, or too near the auriace, which jy to be provided 
BRRINE 

For example, I found in the Puttres Valley in 1900, the year of the famina, that 
where the epring level of the water did mot approach nearer than 18 inches to the 
surface, the eropa were benefited by irrigation; but where the springs approached 
nearer, the cropa (wheat, barley, de.) deteriorated, till a 12 inches they disappeared, 
and nothing but grass would grow. 

At leas than G inches the grass became abunted more anid more aa the surface of 
the epring water amano’ the surfuce of the ground, till it in its turn also disap- 
peared and gave placa to rank vegetation. 

I may here aleo mention that on the snody plains in the Punjoub I obgarved that 
wherever trees were permitted to prow (and grow they will if protected’, thera was 
alwaya a small patch of grass, This | me to se that trees attract moisture 
from the seed tig Neg io ee this growth of grasa around 
the treas may be accounted for, by the trees t nines preventing too preat an 
hy gaat but Iam inclined to believe in the former supposition and not the 
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‘ MEETING, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1869, 
Comore SYEES, M.P., mw tar Cram. 


Captain J. H. Nort read the Minutes of the preceding Meeting. 
Captain Norr then read a Paper on the 


Agricultural and Commercial Condition and Proapects of tha Godavery District 
(Madras Presidency, Hust India), with especial reference to Gratis and 
Navigation Works, Dy W. Bownex, jan., of Cocanada, 


TeeieaTion and Navi tion works in India, in connection with opening up and develop 
ing the resources of that yiat country, are now being much discussed. "Piavin Tenerit 
to believe that some further information on this enbject is not only much neaied, but 
will help to deepan the interest already felt and assist in the formation of right views, 
I am induced to submit a few facts and pins Bp ap during & residence of 
several yeara in the Godavery diatrict, being engaged for the last fourteen yor in 
forming largely under the Irrigation syatem. ‘These stutementa and remorke will 
ehiefly refer to the Irrigation and Navigation works of the Godavery Delin—the 
general condition of the district—the revenue asacesment rulee,—the opinions and 
feelings 7m the ky Cty yee ee and other Fst veh angie (ane foture 
commerciol prosper i t, a eaperior advantages and progpects of 
‘Cocanada to all other ports on the Coromandel tea ee 

Eetent and Condition of Works in the Godavery District.—The principal Irrigation 
and Navigation works in the Godavery district consist of a weir acroga tho River 
Godavery, between the Dowlaiahwaram end Vigesverom, about 140 miles from the 
Ben-const, from the head of which the water paascs through the locks and head-slnicos 
into three main canals. Thot on the east mde ia divi into three branches, and 
communicates with Cocanada, Coringa, and Samuleotiah: that in the ocantre conveys 
water down the Delta: and that on the weet by one branch reaches Poleole and 
Naneapora, and by another connects the river Kistua with the Godavery at the town 
of Ellore, 

Thess works, projected by Bir Arthur Cotton, were commenced twenty-one years 
ago, but are still in an unfinished state. Several large and important parts oF the 
original though approved by Government, remain untouched; aa, ood 
thie ¢ ruction of « low-level coast canal to connect Cocanada with Naren | 
another from Narsapore to Ellore. The cost of the works already executed has 
amounted to about 50,0001, which onilay ia now yielding by the water assessment 
about 50 per cent. This would scem a sufficiently profitable return to warrant not 
only the maintenance of the present worka in an effective condition, but aleo the 
completion of the original scheme. But although estimates for the works lave 
Tecelved Government sinction, the sum of about 150,000, necessary for their execution, 
hag not yet been granted, nor is even a sufficiency of means allowed to keep the existing 
works in proper order. The result of thia policy ia that the usefulness of the work ia 
greatly contracted, and their value decreasing every year, through the silting up of the 
canals by alluvial matter brought down by the water, and the rapid growth of weeds, 
impeding beth navigation cack Seetendion. This evil ia aggravated by the fact that 
the introduction of the works have brought in changea in the modea and eoet of 
cultivation which are seriously affected by insufficient irrigation. Buch portions of the 
district inefficiently irrizated and drained are worae off than in former years. Formerly 
several descriptions of cropa, such as chollum, grains or beans, castor oil-sced, and 
paddy (or riee), broad cust were raised without irrigation; chillies, Gingerly oil-seed, 
eniona, and x; , with partial irrigation; suger cane and paddy (or rice), trans- 
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‘ planted with irrigntion. But the whole system of cultivation being now ao necessorily 
changed admits of nothing but transplanted paddy crops. The Godavery works are 
not the only ones to whom these remarks apply. ; 

But incomplete aa these works are, they have aerved to prove the invaluable benefits 
which would result from a completed nnd wel? worked aystam. The scarcity of rain in 
1866-66, in all para of Indin, causing distressing famine in Orissa, was severely felt in 
the Godavery district. In 1866 tho Gingurly seed crop, which is mainly dependent 
upon rain, almost totally friled, while portions of the rice crop of that season were just 
— irrigation, and proved sufficient both for the wants of the district and to 
of 12, Mille ar lg ail si ahaa rp 

Supply of Water,—Thot the present supply, even ae, thn soccer. 3) inellorman ta, 
the following figures will prove :—6000 cubic yards of water are r ed for oe aere 
of paddy cultivation; spreading the distribution of pao eps ever eix months, an 
nore requires at the rate of about one and a half cubic yards per hoor, or one and a half 
million cubic yards, for the cultivation of the one million seres under the canals, 
This caleulation ewupposea the worke to be in a condition to utilize all the stream 
without waste, and doea not take into consideration the evaporation before reaching 
the fields, The stream of the river during some portions of the dry season is only about 
800,000 eubie yards per hour, or jost sufficient for one-fifth of the area. The great end 
to be aimed at is the supply of water during the dry season, and the frequent periods 
of draught, The yalue of this eupply will depend upon its being sufficient to allow of 
the carly cultivation of the mongoon crop of paddy. Rensone for thia early cultivation 
are numerous and sirong. Experience in Godavery district hes proved that it 
secures a Tauch larger percentage ara than late tillage—in the former the av 
is 1600 Ibs. per acre, while in the latter 1000 Iba, at most. The cultivation of the 
monsoon crop is also lees expenaive when effected in the hot season than during the 
rina; labour ie more aly , the weather more favourable, the soil more easily 
worked, ploughing leas difficult, and in some cases no ploughing at all needed. Thia 
is & matter gerioualy affecting the ryot, as his pene y will increasingly depend on 
his ability to cultivate during this senson. ris becoming searcer and more 
expensive every year, and unless work can be distributed over a ae cg period of time, 
ft will be impossible to cultivate all the irrigated lands duri the monsoon. The 
utilizing of labour, which would otherwise be unemployed during the hot sason, is 
therefore one of tha main advantages afforded by : 

Dry Season Crops —The ancceseful cultivation of these eropa, ch aa Delva rice, 
Gingerly oil-seed, and of enim produce in general, is aleo dependent upon « anfficient 

igation, With euch aid these valuable cropa igen cultivated, but without 
it they can rarely be grown stall. Attempts at ane cultivation have been made 
in varions bat have failed from the want of water—the little thot is ig 
chielly o Lal te ton worka, The ayera wantity of Migar ax in the 
shape of joggery, in the years 1865-66, was bout 3000 mf besides tino jaca in 
the district or sent into the interior—ten times thia quantity would be grown with 
eontinucas irrigation, Dalya or dry season crop of pei Gingerly oil-seed, onions, 
chillies, é&c., are all valuable cropa, and would be extensively cultivated if dependexpe 
could be placed on the dry season irrigation, which has hitherto been totally inadequte. 

It is —_ i tanes thet the water ahowld be evenly distribated in mufficient 
quantities through the whole assessed landa, each recelying af all seagona a fair 

portion. Justice to the assessed and the necessities of the country, alike 

emand this. To affurd such a supply means must be adopted eo as to store the 
water thet it shall be available for the requirements of the whole year. 

Drainage. —Equal in importance to irrigation ia drainage. Inattention to this 
gubject in the Godavery district haa been followed by evil resulta. ‘Tracks of land, 
instead of being fruitful fields, are deluged with exeeas of water and overgrown with 
gigantic weeda, harbouring water-fowl in such numbers that it is almost impossible to 

t the destruction of urrounding omnes The constant employment of watchmen 
ough & seaeon of seven maontha is scarcely eufficient to check their ravages, Land 
which ia not drained, and on which water is atanding at the time of harvest, is rapidly 
overgrown with weeds, and also soon hardens as the water evaporates. The 
tlon of such landa for crops is both laborious and expensive. The rank vegetation— 
euch aa élephant-grass, atrong creepers, &ce.—require to be cut and removed before 
plonghing while pl “ee Fae to be repeated, in order that the weed-roots, some of 
Which penetrate a ¢ le depth into the ground, may be destroyed; yet after all 
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this care and toil it is not an uncommon thing to ses the weeds again apring up and 
choke the ec ge Ege The native ploughs and miserable bullocks are ill fitled for 
the culture of such ground. The work is likewise much disliked by the Inhourers, 
among other reasons, because of the leeches which abound in the grasses, and prove a 
constant source of painful annoyanea. High ratea of wages have therefore to peid, 
These foots have operated to throw a great deal of what, if properly drained, would be 
valuable land entirely out of tillage. al reference must ba made to 4 certein clogs 
of land, which, to use a native term, has become ravea, that is, unfit for cultivation — 
not even a blade of grass will grow upon it. In addition to the dicadvantages thus 
briefly mentioned, ia the fact that the eropa of undrained lands have to be harvested in 
water, This not Sd involyes a large axtra amount of Inbour, but o considerable 
loss of produce. Muon waste is unavoidably cansed by the sheaves having to be bound 
in their wet state and carried through water, often a distance of 400 yarda, on the 
heada of labourera to some elevated spot to be dried. The produce also puffers in 
quality, as under such ciroumstances it can acldom be secured in good condition, Tha 
waste of labour, too, in these operations, at a season when it requires economizing, iy a 
matter of serious importance. 

Poddy lands require drainage, as well as irrigation; the growing ¢ bein 
greatly benctited by having the depth of water oo | anil bene on pe mite 
occasionally thoroughly dried. 

The logs of cattle from causes connected with the want of drainage is inmenge. 
In some parts of the district, having to stand about in water almoat from the time 
they move out of the sheds, and feeding upon watery grasses and the innutritions 
straw ee in Wid weter, the poor ard subject to diseases which annually 
destroy 5 per cen 

The health of the population also suffers in these undrained ports. From Do- 
cember to February fevers are prevalent, and often prove fatal. Much of this pickneas 
and mortality is canaed by the shallow waters lying upon the surface of the country, 
which, being filled with decomposing vegetable matter, crit intolerable stenches and 
deadly minanve. 

Such facts lead to the conclusion that by a thorough aystem of drainage not only 
would agricultural operations be facilitated, crops improved, and cattle saved, but the 
sanitary condition of the country preety beneti 

Cost of Cultivation and Value of Product.—From the facts already stated, it will be 
inferred that the cost of cultivation and the value of produce will largely depend upon 
the state of irrigation and drainage. To prove and illustrate this more fully, it will 
be well to describe the several parte of the district, looking at the facts of each, and 
muatking their comparative prosperity or otherwise. 

I, Lanne porn we. Tenicarep anp Drammen. 

These grow the most valuable crops, auch as oljllies, onions, turreric, 
yama, plantaina, &c., whieh vary in value from Sf to 151. por acre, Sugarcane, for 
example, will yield 5000 lbs, of JABECrY (or uncrystallized sugar) per acre, which ia 

th about IB. The cost of ivetion, including rent, water-nescsement, ond 
venadtiocs, any, from 102. to 124 ‘ 

Tl, Lanva surrimp wire Eanty Inamatrox, anp svrricuriy Daamep 
For Pappr, 

The cost per sere a ea eek ee kt 12s. S 
total, 24. The average yi & paddy, a . Per a 
a or dry-seaaon crop of paddy may be obtained, and on light soils Gingerly oil- 
seed can also be grown; but the supply of water prevents the cultivation of 
these 


Second crop of eer averages 1000 Iba. per acre, which ia worth about 
912. and ia reieed atacostof 18s, including 8s, additional water-rate. The straw of 


this crop ia much more nutritious as fodder than that of the monsoon harvest. om 
geed is algo sown on these lands after paddy, and, being cut when in flower and dried, 
makes excellent hay. 
TIL, Lasps osty Parrmcor Inmearep anp Inrenrgoriy Dranren. 
The followin exhibiting actuel facts, show thet these parts of the district 
i at a lose — 

ao at ee. 12s.; cost of tillage, I4.: total, 20s, Average yield, 1000 lbs, 
paddy, value 242, a8 
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TV, Lanne onny Panructy Inpmarep anp sot Damen. 

The yield from which is most precarious, and unless tilled very early no depen- 
dence can be placed upon the Tt will be seen that while the mea are 
unusually high the returns are y sufficient to meet Government demand. 

Rent and water, 12; cultivation, 1Gs.: total, 28, Value of crop, 500 Ibs, 122, 

VY. Lasts Usreewaten, por Fioopen pourme Tas -Monssoor. 

On these cultivation is im ibla; and land which might be yielding 12s. per acre 
to Government, and mendes ome averaging 1250 lbs. worth SOs, are ying in & 
atate worse than utterly useless. 

From thase estimates, based upon the result of twelve years’ observation and prac- 
tical experience in farming, will be seen the immense advantages of an early and 
continuous supply of water, coupled with good drainage, in ensuring profits, ranging 
from 14a. to 5. per acre, according to the completeness of the —s. On the other 
hand, insufficient irrigation and bad drai ara ruinous to the ryot and causes of 
loss to Government, of shown in Estimates III.,TV.,and V. The first of these cases 
shows a loag of 2s, per acre; the seoond of 16s.; and the third an entire loas of 
revenue to the Government and of produce te the country. With thia state of things, 
arising mainly from the present incomplete and inefficient condition of the worl, can 
it be wondered at, that the ryote in these unirrigated and undrained parts of the 
district should be not only poor but deeply involved in debt, It may here be men- 
tioned have to pay 24s, to 03. per cent, interest for money and paddy they 
borrow the mershanta, 
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By tha new Revenue Settlement Rulea the whole district was rated as under dry 
cultivation, and an additional water-rate was charged upon those portions lying below 
the level of the canals. In levying this rate it waa erroneously and unjustly assumed 
that all these lands ware actually aupplied both with the means of irrigation and 
drainage, an assesament of Gs. per acre per crop begpes at drat charged, and after 
wards raised to 8s. The payment of this rate upon all lands so classed waa rigidly 
enforced, and thousands of acrea which could derive no advantage whatever from the 
existing works were unjustly taxed, The evil of thia soon a . A large extent 
of land was immediately relinquished, the ryota being un to par this additional 
tax without the least proepect of obtaining irrigation, when it would be profitable to 
cultivate, while deep discontent and endless complaints mc gems This continued 
for some years without receiving the attention it demanded; and it waa not till the 
ryota of some villages were entirely ruined, haying all they possessed distrained and 
sold to meet their —— claims, and othera who had lost all were upon the point 
of being sent to jail as revenue defaultera, that any serious notice was taken of this 
atata of things. The framers of the rules seemed to have ignored the existence of the 
ryote 08 a class who looked upon the lands as their own property, eubject only to the 
payment of the annual Government demand in the sate rent. By the authority 
of Government the practice of out-bidding each other had been abolished, and thus 
the permanent ocenpation of the aame Innd had been secured: nor could the rent be 
nijsed without their sequicsceence. Thess facts had confirmed the ryote in the opinion 
of their permanent proprietorship, and had stimulated them te improved cultivation of 
their lands, It ia true that in return for the annual 8s. per acre compuleory water- 
rate it was proposed to give the ryote a pe ent title to the landa eo held; but the 
ryots this sa the addition of insult to injury, It appears to them that they 
are thus offered in name that which they ¥ possess in fact, and offered it on 
eonditions which ara impolitic and unjust; namely, the annual payment of a heary 

for walter, whether they require it or not. Had the sssesament officials been 
content to revise the rents, and respected the righta of the ryota, leaving them free to 
take the water or not, much gre satisfaction would have been given, and more 
land would have continued under rental. It would seem from the adoption of thia 
com, y Tate that doubta existed aa to whether the ryots would uae the water, but 
on this point thers need not have been any feara. The willingness of cultivntora to 
avail themselves of the supply is proved the fact that every available acre is 
brought under tillage when water con be obtained at proper seasons, and the assess- 
ment under such circomstances is readily paid. Am attempt bas been recently made 
to lessen thease evils by the exemption of certain lands from water sssesemont, by 


c 
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bt a ela district on which dry grain crops can be be raised are 
bene ‘ 

Collection of the Water Assessment,—tn the collection of revenne the ryot is entirely 
at the mercy of Goverament, who not only claim the proprietorship of the soil, but 
also have the monopoly of the water-supply in their own honds, and against whom 
there is no appeal, ‘The most arbitrary for collection of revenue are in force, and 
the lowest oificials cin distrain and sell property. The heads of department seldom 
a ea any complaint, however unjustly made. The subordinates do 
ae th tase, and if ia not too much to say thet a greet deal of corruption takes 
place. The results are, Government is defrauded, justice misearriea, and the poor are 
oppressed, It can be nn matter of surprise that the operation of these rules has done 
more to prejudice the la againat the introduction of public works than anything 
else, except the unsatisfactory condition of the works themsulves, It may be lilewiea 
easy to understand why the ryota in Oriasa have been so backward to accept the water 
offered to them by the East India Irrigation Company; they have certainly heerd of 
the Godayery works, and doubtless fear leat experience should prove similar 
to that of many ports of that district. : 

Navigation—The prosperity of the Godayery district has been much promoted by 
the contraction of navigable canda, the maintenance and the efficient working of 
which cannot fail to aid still further in the development of the resources of the country. 
Valuable as these works are, their present condition is far from satisfactory, Partly 
from the want of water and partly from the silting up of certain parts, they are seldom 
available for any great amount of traffic more than eight months in the year; and often 
during that period cargoes have to be frequently transhi on atcount of shallows, 
which cannot be over. Buch cena jeffery, chillies, onions, tebacen, yama, 
fruit, vegetables, dc, is often damage being thus transhipped, and passing through 
many hands is much pilfered. In some inetancea, where long delay oocura, perishable 
produce is entirely apoiled, The expenses of transhipment and the losses sustained in 
quantity and quality have thus fo be added to the cost of freight. It ia » common 
ecourrence for ships to ba detained at Cocanada a considerable time waiting for cargo 
actually in boats a fow miles up the cannla, which are either closed for repairs or 
impassable through silting up. The main canals are occasionally closed for i 
four, six, or cight weeks at a time, With ordinary dredging these canals need not 
be cloaed. What would be mid in this country if a milway was closed for six weeks 
at oa time for ordinary repairs, when, with proper ottention, it need not be closed? 
This mode of communication, with all its defects, haa nevertheless given a great 
impetus to trade; and the quantity of produce carried by canals through the delta is, 
I balieve, about 150,000 tons per annum, besidea immense quantitive of timber and 
bamboo rafta. Its occasional stoppage, therefore, most injuriously affects the proa- 

arity of the district. Trade becomes stagnated, the value of produce is immedintel 

ed in the interior, while at centres of consumption the prices are unueuall 
raised from want of supply. Salt, for instance, which ix entirely dependent upon 
water carriage, is sometimes double ite usual price. Buch circumstances operate to 


-prevent the investment of capital in the trade of the district, which, notwithstanding 


many dimdvantages, has rapidly grown, and with steady and cheap modes of com- 
mrmmeeaticns Se a be pecully extended. : 

Conal Boats. —A large amount of capital is already invested in canal-boat gy 
From 1500 to 2000 boate are in working, ranging in value from 201. to 701, each. The 
supply, however, is unequal to the requirements, and boat-hire still continues high ; 
the present rates from two-thirds of a penny to one pemny per ton per mile, 
Loose cotton brenght from Bezwarah to Cocanada, a distance of 135 miles, is charged 
double this rate, Aso matter for consideration, it may be mentioned, that there is no 
eéeurity for cargoes delivered to bontmen, as they are under no legal obligation to sign 
bills of Jading. The native cargo boats draw too much water, and are eapoble of great 
i ment. 
ee Trajie—Passonger trafic in the canals ia very great. On the main 


linea, namely, Cocunada, Coringa, Naraapore, Ellore, Gamuleottah, and Nagurum, 


there are about forty boata licensed to carry from thirty to eighty passengers each, 
plying daily; one half working up and the other down. Although towed at heavy 
ex by cooliea they pay well. ‘The fare is one pie per mile (one-cighth of a penny). 
The average speed is about two miles and a half hour, nal steam-boats, wi 
a speed of twelve to fifteen miles, ought to be advantageously worked for passenger 


*- 
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traffic, as, with such facility, the already large posaenger traffe would he greatly 
extended. Allowing on average of twenty peneengpan per bokt, the present traffic 
represents over a quarter of a million per annum, These boats afford great advan- 
tages to petty dealers, ne they are enabled to go into the interior of the district, 
purchase ace in amall quantities, and return with it immediately; while othara 
attend markets with their warea twenty or thirty miles from their homes. A rough 
catimate for working a pair of passenger boats between Rajabmubdry and Narsapore, 
o distance of forty-five miles, ia given at the end of this paper, 

Woter-Power,—T'hera is a large grt of water-power now wasted in the district, 
which might ba turned to valuable necount in cotton spinning and bea the 
manufacture of jute-sicking, rice cleaning, timber sawing, and the working of other 
machinery, The drawhack to attempts at thus utilizing this power is the aman A 
of the anpply of weter during the hot season. The economy of this motive-power is 
Bo great that it forms another strong reason for a constant supply of water in the 
mitale, . 

inecring Departnent,—Hefore closing these remarks on the public works, it will 
he wight to male some reference to the ineering nt. Formerly each 
district had its own engineer, Who euperintended the executive engineers of the avveral 
“Ttanges” into which the districts are subdivided. These officera, by constant 
inapection, eng gy eo af intimate Inowledge of the state of the works, and 
the requirementa of the country. The comparatively narrow limita of their districts 
facilitated their acquisition of this knowledge, and likewise tended to deepen their 
pane of responsibility for tha efficiency of tha works. The abolition of this offico is, 
therefore, much to be regretted, and the more ao because it often happens in the 
Secu changes which occur among the executives that mon ore appointed who are 
totally wacqueinted with the district and the works, and to whom the direction of 
the District Engineer would be invaluable. The Ranges, too, of the executive officers 
are in mony ciseq Bo extemsive aa to render a thorough discharge of their duties 
impossible. They hava, therefore, to leaye many mattera to their subordinates, 
Withowt being able to exercise over them that amount of supervision which the 
intezesta of the service and the country demand. Much waste and loas necesearily 
result. Some curious illugitations might be givon. In one case the sill of a lock was 
found when finished to be a footteo high! The floor of an irrigation aluice was placed 
three fest too hich, and to remedy this the foundation was removed, and a now floor 
laid three feet lower down. Another irrigation sluice m a mein canal was built 
nearly as deep as the bed of the canal, and almost large enough to draft off all the 
water flowing into that reach. It need hardly be added, flowa of the other shoioes 
in the same reach were hegre dry, 

Tivils greater thon these, ond more immedintely mr | the ryot, reault from the 
iushility of the Executive Engineers to effectually snperintend the distribution of water, 
cepecially during the dry seueon. The demand for water is moat urgent, and great 
excitement prevaila, The ryote do not core what they give to aave their cropa and 
aced boils at such times, with the ever-ready eply— De season; no water im tho 
river” to fall back upon, it is not aurpeising flat the subordinntea, in whose hanes 
much of the inanngement at this season ia unavoidably left, should do jet aa they 
please. Itia not an uncommon thing for an engineer's offica to be cae. We by from, 
fifty to one hundred she all eager to make known their grievances, and implore a 
aupply of water for their dying crops. * Acres of land sown with paddy secd aro 
ninually destroyed, The engineer, often ro tages to help them, either through 
want of water or inadequate ineana of distribution, and not Tcoowin how to mnewer 
their importunities, leave them to be bear t by their enbordinates, Tt is not unusual, 
under these circumstances, for the ordera of the engineers to be disregarded, Not 1 
since, and only two miles from the residenoo of an engineer, an obstruction waa pl 
acroes a main anal, Wortunately his suspicions were awakened, and he discovered 
it the same night Buch things eammot be done with impunity without the connivance 
of the subordinates. In 1866 0 ryot, not on terms with the canal soperintandent, 
brenehed the banks of an ivrigation eonal, and, placing on obstruction across it, 
irrigated his fields, He was aummoned before a magistrate, and fined 140 rupece, a 
penalty which he deemed trifling compared with the profit he would derive, Few 
_ be bold enough t attempt exch a course without collusion with the subordi- 
nates, 


The Executive officers of the Enginacring Department would, if speaking candidly, 
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acknowledge the existence of theae evils, and confess their inabilit presen: 
Rernearatenits to effectually put a stop to them. ay ee :. 

General, Commercial, and Agricultural Condition and Prospects of the Godavery Dise 
trict.—It hoa a population of about a million, found im several large towns and 
villages. The surface ia generally flat, and in some parta containa rich soil, favourable, 
with irrigation, for the growth of valuable produce and the cultivation of eocoa-nut and 
other fruit-bearing trees. The whole district ia noted for ita weaving, by which it 
carries on considerable trade with Madras, Bellary, Hyderabad, Bangalore, and other 
distant cities. A considerable quantity af English yarn is consumed in the manufao- 
ture of piece goods, The Dutch once carried on a large trade in cotton gooda, woven 
in this district,—the remaing of other factories, bleaching and dyeing works still 
exist, If to these facts it be added that the cotton manufactures of the district are 
famed ig a the south of India possessing a fair qualisy of cotton, and that tha 
people from t eir present employment could be easily taught to work machinery, it 
Will be “i that i yng Aah field for the establishes t of cotton-spinning and 
weaving factories. It mm: i that the machinery for a cotton-spinning 
mill eh on its way fo be eet up in the district, 

Chief Tons.— Among the chief towna aro Rajahmundry, Dowlaish-worum, Coringn, 
Narapore, Paloole, Hore, Samuloottoh, Amlapore, Mundapett, Pedda . Pitapore, 
Jugempett, T: e6, Polavarune, Azurom. A brief deseription of these towns ig 
given at the end of thia paper. Bot the town and port demanding particular notics 
aa that with which the present and future prosperity of the district is most intimately 
connected is Cocanada, This place, formerly a small fishing village, has arm | 
increased and improved during the last few years, The opening of aevoral Engl: 
and French houses of business—the establishment of a branch of tha Madras Bonk— 
the erection of cotton serews—the building of substantial warechouses—the nomber of 
boats loading and unloading at the wharfe—the ahipa visiting the port, together with 
the general activity prevailing in the town are signe of ite rising importance. Tho 
causes of this may be traced to several facts. 

lat, The safety of te Hoadstead, which is the best on the Coromandel const for e 
to lie in, and ia the only one at which covered barges of eight to forty tons are used 
landing and shipping cargo, thua preventing injury to cargo from exposure in open 
Masula boats, as at res aod eleewiere, 

Qnd, The Improvement of te Mouth of the Eimer by the throwing out of a pair of 
Groynes into the Sea.—By this means, together with dredging, a greater depth is 
seourid and the bar kept open. There is etill room for farther improvement of the 
roadabend, 

fird. The low Scale af its i ay i or this reason, I believe, it was chosen 
ag a coaling dapit for the coasting line of steamers. 

4th, Connection of the Port by means of Navigable Canals with the Interior of ita 
oun District, the lower parts of the id Territory, and with the whols of the 
Distriot.—Produca, which otherwise could not be gy He, now finds ita way in large 
quantities by means of this cheap mode of transit; and to this come, in measure, 
moat be attributed the enormous increase of exports, which w in the years 1865 
afi, 1866, §O0,0000, against only 67,0001. previous to the construction of tha works, 
One fact worthy of notice is, that from this port cotton-aeed, which is worth only dts. 
per ton, is exported, This is entirely owing to the cheapness of water-carriage down 
to the const, ‘The steamers regularly calling at the port have helped to de the 
ooasting-trade, which, though in its in is eo great, that, notwithatanding their high 
tates of freight, they are constantly ahw out large quantities of cargo. 

Thia port will necessarily be the outlet for all the produce which will ba brought 
down from that vast extent of country, containing a ay aa of about twenty 
millions, which ia now being opened up by the Godavyery Navigation Works now in 
couraa of construction, This fact of itself is enfficlent to raise it im importance, apart 
from any other consideration. . . 

General Remarks.and Suggestions.—Bome general remarks and practical am ' 
Sea upon an intimate acquaintance with the country and people, may fitly close 

ia brief paper. 
" fies of Waorks,—The failing in the Godavery works haa been in constructing 
main lines, and neglecting the smaller worka which aro essential to the effectual distri- 
bution of the water, and without which that which could be turned to valuable usos is 
now wasted. The importance of a complete network of irrigation canals cannot be 
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too strongly urged. All anch works, when once commenced, should be proscouted 
with vigour and finished oa soon as possible, aa, ontil they are sag ip thee districts 
rmoust of necessity be in an unsettled and unantisfactory condition. effecting this no 
expense or ciforts ahould be spared. ; a 

The works ones constructed should be maintained in eiicient eondition, There 
will be great difficulties in keeping the canala and water-courses olear of silt and weeds; 
but the chief point ia to prevent theee cbetructiona gaining the mastery at the com- 
mencement, However trivial thia may appear, actual facts prove if to be © matter of 
first importance, and one to which all who have to do with such works, whether 
Government or privabe companies, will find it necessary to give partionlor attention. 

OWigations and Responsibilities of Jrrigation Works Proprietors and their Officars,— 
It is certainly both just and neceseary that there should be a clear understanding as to 
the obligations jebore of irrigation works have to fulfil to entitle them to remunera- 
tion for water supplied, and also as to the responsibility they incur by damage reeulting 
from theirnen-falfilment of contract. When aryot, having agreed to take water, brings 
his lund under wet cultivation, he seon renders it unfit for other crops. If therefore 
the supply should fail in quantity, or not be distributed at the proper season, he 
cannot cultivate, In this case than should ba not merely remission of his water 
nesesemont, but compensation for the loss he sustains. If the proprictora, whether 
Government or others, participate in the profit, they should also be mado liable for 
losses resulting from their neglect or mismoamagement. LEyen as things are, Govorn- 
ment would do well, both for their own interest and thoes of the rpot, to make their 
officers entrusted with the water responsible for ite or distribution, requiring them 
to render an account of every cuble yard passing through the eluices under their charge. 
Every such yard represents a meney value, as every acre of irrigated lands yields a 
raven of 8. and a erop of 1250 lha. paddy; so that every wasted 6000 cubic yards of 
water represent this loss, At present, in the Godavery district, this responsibility doce 
not appour to be felt, and there can be no doubt that from this cause much waste oocura. 

Profit of Proprictors—It may be fairly questioned whether it iseither just or politic 
for Government to demand anch high returns upon their copital as thoee obtained in the 
Godavery district, which is now yie — annual income of 50 per cent., or a quarter 
of a million, upon an original outlay of about double that sam. But if such exorbitant 
profits are obtained, ahold not a sufficient portion at lenst be employed in incrensing 
the efficiency of the works and promoting the general prosperity of the district, au tliat 
the country, ag well as the Government, should have a share in the large pecuniary 
results? It ahould also be considered to what extant of profit a private company 
undertaking such works is entitled, and what, in the event of the returns exceeding o 
certain percentage, should be done with the overplus. Wpon the right settlement of 
these questions, not ouly the interests of the ryot and the welfare of the country, but 
also the ultimate eoccesa of the works will depend. 

Agricultural Fnapectors—There is a great necessity for the obtaining of reliable 
information as to the agriculimral condition of the country, a8 the actoal facts cannot 
be gethered from the revenue or engineer departments The appointment of in- 
pee might here be suggested—w duties would be to report annually upqp 
tha condition of their respective districts and tho state of the works, ond ale, as 
occasion may arise, to furnish the revenue authorities with euch information as may 
enable them to equitably settle dispates with the ryots. The collection of correct 
returns of land under cultivation, the seasons of the year when cultivated, the 
deseription of the produce, returns of disease amongst cattle, percon of deathe, 
&e., are all points upon which information should be gathered, and these duties might 
ba deputed to these inapeviors. Tho principle of Government inspoction is already 
acknowledged by the appointment of jail and school inspectors. 

improvenwené of Agriculture —Thero is much room for improvement in the eultiva- 
tion generally. ‘The limited knowledge of the ryots might be beneficially extended. 
Tho care of cattle, the oultivation of green fodder, the ing of manures, the chemical 
amd ‘mechanical it, lng on the soil by different modes of treatment, are 
matters of which they lmow but little, Even im the cultivation of paddy, which must 
continue to be the staple product wherever irrigation works ared4ntroduced in India, 
there is nead of information as to the peeulinrities of the acveral varistica, Experience 
proves that certain kinds bear a greater depth of water than others, and that some are 
suited for light and. soils only. ‘The season of the year materially affects the 
yield of some yarietios; others die when planted during the prevalence of east wind; 
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and some deseriptions are affected by disease when exposed to the influence of 
“tage winds, Correct ioreiainn on these points, aa the i nection, of hil 
am other B sche might, with available irrigation, enable the cultivator to grow a 
anceession of crops. The labour which is now med with great difficulty in the 
cultivation of the monsoon crop would be thus distributed over the year. It lias bean 
proved the successful cultivation of chillies is dependent upon certain chemical pro- 
perties of the water with which they are irrigated; but to turn this fact to practical 
account the ryot must possess sufficient chemical knowledge to enable him by the uae 
of certain manures to supply the soil with the necessary salts deficient in the fresh 
water of the canal. The extended cultivation of garden produce will in great mengure 
depund upon the ryot's increased acquaintance with the properties and naes of substances 
which might be converted into valuable manures. : 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery—The native implements and machinery are 
_of the most primitive description, and are rapidly becoming leas and leas adapted to the 
changed condition of the eoil, The cattle, which at the best are of an inferior kind, 
have of lots years been much subject to futal disease. Labour, too, is becoming scarcer 
and more expensive—the wages of the farm-labourer havo risen from 1jd, to Se. or 


del. day. 

Mhese facts necessitate improvements in modes of culture and general farm opera- 
tions, which ean only be effected by the introduction of a better clase of appliances. 
Among those most needed are steam-ploughsa, for which the Delfa is well adapted, 


celta and free from earth fast-stones; machinery for rising water, and also for 
thrashing, rice-tleaning, oil-pressing, and sugnr-cane pressing, The jaggery manu- 


fucture calls for lul notice as needing vast improvement both in the expression 
fod concentration of the juice. The native mill is a most ineficient instrument, being 
not only a slow process, but leaving from 10 to 18 per cent, of the saccharine matter 
unexpressed, in addition to which o large percentige of anccharine ia destroyed in the 
manufacture by excess of heat. Fryer'a Coneretor seems admirably adapted to remedy 
thia latter evil, and ite we would greatly improve the manufacture. With the iniro- 
on “a improved appliances, the cultivation of the sugar-cone would soon be greatly 
extended, 

Mode! Furms—As one means of obtaining these desirable resulta, the establishment 
of model farms, under the management of competent practical men would, doubtlasa, 
be the best meena which Government could employ, and ia one which they ahould bring 
into operation without delay. Intelligent ryota would gladly avail themselves of the 
instruction which they might there obtain in the management of enttle, the use of 
implements, the making of manures, the nature of crops, and the properties of soila, 
said would soon be found diligently carrping their newly-acquired knowledge into 
practical effet. There can be no question that the cultivation of the district would 
apecdily be improved, and the agricultural population consequently raised from their 
préaent low poaition. ; : 

Cattle —The prevalence of disease among cattle being a source of ruinous los to the 
ryot, leads to a farther snggestion, that Government should appoint some well-qualified 
party to thorouglily investigate ita cause, and if possible advise measures for its check 
and prevention. In connection too with this, sumething might be done to improve tha 
present inferior breeds. . ; ve 

Jmprovement of Mechanical Trades, $o.—In a country like India, posecasing unlimited. 
resources still undeveloped, it is the duty of Government to set the example both of 
improving the existing branches of industry and also of developing fresh ones, Tho 
brick and tile manufactare, for instance, is notorloualy bad; and being one in which 
Government, as large consumers for public works, are greatly interested, they aleoulil 
ulopt some practical measures for ita improvement, In connection with this it should 
be stated that artizon labour is much required, and thet what little there is commanda 
very high rates. There are numbers of young men of inferior castes who would gladly 
learn handiernft tradea, but the caste tradesmen jealously refuse them instruction, and 
they have no other menns of obtaining. 

pe add, Schools. —Thia state of things can be effectually met only ve eptn- 
blishment of IndustriaMchuols by Government, where useful traces eoul:l taught. 
The advantages to the country wold be incaleuluble; aud the subject demanda 
immediate nud eurncst attention, 12 ee a _ aor) ye gd which or xed 
acknowledged to be meoessury for the benefit and elevation of te minusce o 
peuple, The expensea of euch institutions would be chiefly confined to the coat of 
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their establishment; as, ones in working, they would, under efficient noo ey 
become not merely self-supporting but remunerative. A trial of this suggestion cuul 
be easily made by ae ups athool on a sroall scale at one of the locks, where water- 
power fa the working of machinery could be made available, The utilization of the 
now wasted water-power would alao be illustrated by this experiment. The result 
would doubtless be a wide adoption of these plans. ; 

Jmprorement of Genal-twats—The facilities for navigation’ would be greatly in- 
oreneed by the improvement of the boate required for goods and passenger traffe: 
and when it is considered that there are now nearly £00 miles of navigable canals, 
besides the upper river, this will appear a matter worthy of attention. 6 want of 
improvement in this direction haa been so felt, that Major Haig, the officer in charge 
ofthe Upper Godavery Works, has proposed to Government the building of a superior 
class of irun boats to be hired out to the natives. 

Upper Godavery Works.—The completion of the Upper Godavery Works, extending 
about 450 miles into the interior, will open commonication with districts populated by 
upwards of 20,000 millions, hitherto almost entirely shut out from intercourse with the 
coast and foreign markets, Judging from the ta which have followed the opening 
of the Delta Works, there is every Tenson fo expect an Immense amount of traffic 
through this district when means of communication are once established, Competent 
authorities calenlate thet 90,000 tone of salt alome will be forwarded from the post up 
the river; besides which a great traffic in fuel, cotton from Hingerghaut district, and 

duce of various other kinds will be brought down. Coal of aa quality haa been 

ound on tha River Nurdah, and will be conveyed in large quantities to Cocanada, 
where there ig already a demand. Some 6000 to TO00 tons are now aunually imporbed, 
ata costof ot least 21. per ton, for the coaling of one line of steamers. In anticipation of 
this large teaffic, the works are being constructed for the employment of a superior 
lags of boats and ateamersa, 

The works at the first barriar are, I beliova, completed, and communication is 
ee ee Hlready esha- 


Fidure Prosperity of Coeanada—The connection of these facts with the fotore 
prosperity of alo will be easily apporent. There can ba no doubt that its 
export trade, now large, will be immensely increased by the ee commmuni- 
cation with theas. districts and population. Nor can it be dowbted that, auch wide 
markets being thus rendered ate accessible for Britizh manufacturers, its import 
trade from England will be y increased. It ig moat important that this trade 
ehould be carried on direct. At present most British goods are obtained either from 
Calcutta or Madras, chiefly by coasting steamers, The freight from Caloutta is 4. per 
ton, ond from Madraa 2. This high rate of freight seancigle aca from extra profits aud 
other pre ia sufficient to prevent the consumption of many articles which with 
direct trade could be profitably imported. Government might do much to assist in 
the formation of this trade by forwarding all the storea required for the public works 
of the district to Cocanada, in doing which they would be immense gainers themselves, 
as well ag ging direst ahipments from this country. o 

Appointment of a Government Commission—In conclusion, the appointment of o 
Royal Commission for the thorough investigation of the statu of public works in 
Indie might be suggested, Buch a Commission would obtain facts of great importance, 
which otherwise cannot ba known, would gee the need of many sleadionn and im- 
provements in the preaent stata of bs and would be competent to recommend 
Thany measures which tend to the stability of Government and the welfare of that 
vaat country over which they exercise rule, and for the moral and material prosperity 
of which they are ao largely responsible, 


The Onarmmaan.—Mr. Bowden, I think, ia in India now? 

Captain Norr.—He is. 

The Caaimmuax.—Aa the meeting has heard, there is in the paper which we have 
had read to Us a vast amount of matter of very considerable importance, which, 
however, admits of disenssion, and it might give rise to the"ex ion of opinions 
hostile to those advanced by the author. ere can be no doubt that he has acquired 
mouch informetion upon the subject, and that his local Imowledge is large, We ha 
aeEply, with ua upon this occasion an officer to whom I think the districte menti 
in the paper owe very much indeed, if not all of the prosperity which they are now en- 
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joying, and which will most likely increase in the foture—I mean Bir Arthor Cotton 
who, L hope, will favour us with some observations upon the subject before ua. We 
have alao with us an ex-collector in India, who has distin ed himself not only in 
that department, but aa a Member of Purliament—Mr. lately Member for 
Durabartonshire. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Satonterr then addressed the meeting. He said:—I attended here to-day 
because I knew that a discussion waa to take place after the reading of a paper upon 
the “Navigation and Irrigation Works in the Godavery District;" and as I lave 
been some years at home, I wished to learn what was the exact profit ariaing from 
these works, No doubt many observations in that paper are montis nf much atten- 
tion; but I mmet mt that I have derived no prent information og to the value of 
those works. I think the paper states that 500,0002, hag heen expended upon the 
works as the cost—I suppose up to a certain date—and that the protita arising from 
them are 50 per cent. ‘That would give us 250,0001 a-year, arlsing from the expen- 
ditore of S00,0008 

The Oaatuan—It says about 50 per cent. by the water asseasment. 

Mr. Saotterr.—Yes; but I believe that the returna of revenue which are thus 

iven aré utterly fallacious, becouse they are the differences of the receipts in the 
Godavery district now from what they were some twenty-five years ago, before these 
works were made, Nothing com be more deceptive than this mode of argument; for 
we all know that the irrigation works were roade forty miles above the mouth of 
the river Godavery, ond a few milea below the town of Rajahmundry; therefore only 
a amall portion of the Godavery district ia really watered by those irrigation works. 
The portion of thea district above the works cannot be watercd, because water, I 
believe, does not ran uphill; three-fourths of the extent of the Godavery district is 
not irrigated, and three-fourthe of the revenue, I think, which the Government de- 
rives from that district arises from agricultural pursuits, quite irrespective of irriga- 
tion, and which ought and must be realized if the irrigation ware altogether destroyed, 
¥ou understand tht? 

‘The Ooatnman.—Thoronglily. : 

Mr. Smouiett.—In the year 1805 what ig called the Parmanent Settlemont of 
Lord Cornwallis, was introduced into the Rajahmundry (now called the Godavery) 
district, That Settlement created landed catutes, a3 in England, anbjected only tu o 
very heavy taxation. 

he CHatman.—A peshoush ? 
Mr. Suouuerr—VYes; that is a taxation. By this peshoush two-thirds of the 

a Value of tha landa were annually payable to Government; ond the remainin 

lird was the profit to the Zemiudar, to enable him to carry on the management an 
get a livelihood. To enable o settlement of that nature to be intraluced, you must 
value the whole of the lands in the district; and they were valued in 1804 and 1806, 
Land revenue must be kapt quite distinct from that derived from salt and euch things. 
The lund revenues were valued at 250,000/. a-year; the Zomindara were pormitted to 
draw 60,0001, a-year for their profits; and nineteen Inca, or 190,000/ a-yenr, waa the 
- Government hee conan for that district under the Permanent Settlement, esta- 

blished sixty-threa years ago. 

The Caamean—Embracing what area? 

Mr. Sarotuert.—The Godavery district. 

Mr, Batscs.— What was the population ? 7 

Mr. Sxot.etr.—Tha ean ae but it is supposed to be about 
800,000 or 1,000,000 at present time. ich tmismansrement, ati, ade 
corruption, and through many other causes, the landlords lave gradually d in 
“ole A great many of their estates were bought up Sage note Many of 
them full into fhe hands of ladies; and the corruption of the native population, as 
regards these poor women, was winked at until they got largely into arrear, and then 
the rag were si erent 

Mr. Batces—The zeminda: us] 

Mr. Sa0LLeTt.—Yes, Ly ‘that means the Government acquired nearly the whole 
of the landed property Bt that district again; and they became, in conseqnence, almost 
the sole proprietors of the district. ‘They thus aequired cha pnieeety of the Zemindars, 
and therefore the land revenue ooght to have been 250,0000. a-year, without any extra 
expenses of irrigation; and in my opinion the Government ought to have been able 
uniler decent management (the fuct is, there has been terrible mismanagement) to 
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have collected 250.0001 a-year—from 1250 to 1257, when I left India—with tha 

cheat gamle cage 2 fey opinion, they might have collected 300,001. a-yeur, 
because the district had greatly improved—I mean thet India (not that district) hos 
greatly improved in ressurces, from causes which I shall afterwards deseriba. Guvern- 
ment did lay out immense sums of money from 184 to 1856, when I was there, I 
imagine they apent 300,000L or 350,000/. of money, irrespective of interest. The 
expenses of ma ment in 1856, I remember, were 17,0008 a-pear for irrigation, 
irrespective of works upon the canale, But to keep these cauals in order, the expense 
could not have been less than 50002. or G0001, more; in all, 22,000. or 23,0001, as the 
cost of thesa works a-year. The Godavery district, sixty years previnualy, had been 
valood at 20,000. a-year; and we will ace what er oe in the years 1854, 1855 
185%, and 1857. When I was in India I visited Godavery district, and saw and 
had the returns in my own house, 

Colonel Faewcr.—OCould you go back to earlier dates? ; 

Mr. Sucurerr—Yes. For a great many yeara, from 1886-87 to 1840 the Zemin- 
dara paid punctually; bot when the Government, in 1844, had acquired all their 
estutes, they went into all these works of irrigation, and they ought to hove collected 
at least 250,0001; but after the worka were finished, 00,0002, or £00,000L having 
been laid out up to 1866. , 

The Caararay.—The worke are not finished yet? 

Mr, Suotwerr.—No, of course not, because you may go on making canals to the 
world’s end. They were extended to 250 villages or farma, and in no single year did 
they collect more than 200,0002 from the land, i ective of snlt. Aftor heving 
epent 350,000, or 400,000, in irripation, at en obtained 200,002 a-vear from 
land up to 1857, I repeat, when I left India, alt revenues had greatly increased, 
and they are now very much larger thon they wed to be; but the revenues from salt 
are not made from freah wouter. 

The Qoameuaw.—They hove nothing to do with the irrigntion question. 

Mr. Saornerr.—They have nothing to do with the irigution question. Now I 
wish really to know what is the money that the Government have got from thoes 
works. # is not to be ascertained by lumping together the whole revenues of o 
district as large os Yorkshire, or by taking the lands above the water-works, aod not 
below them, The question ia, how much the land was yalued at below the irrigation 
works formerly, and how much it yields now? 

The Osarmeaan.—How much, in fact, haa been got by the irrigation of the 


Mr. Suowterr.—Yee. I tried to get that when I was out in India. T got accounts, 
made up to 1854, from the collector of the Godavery district. I found that from 250 
villages the incrensed collections were only Tis, 5000, or 8004. more thon the landa had 
yielded for some yoara before the irrigation had been applied. Therefore, ue to that 
time, 1854-55, while the revente authorities and the engineering department had been 
giving out thot by the irrigation 90,0001 a-year bad then becom aoquired, not ona single 
sixpence had been acyuired to aatisfy the interest upon 200,000/,; and the expenses of 
management were at least, in my opinion, 40,0004 a-year; against which there wae to 
pet from these villages SOW. 2-year more than when tiie irrigation had not been applied 
to them, At that time this water assessment had wot been applied. It was impossible 
that profits could lave been got from thesa works, But General Balfour, Mr. Bour- 
dillon, and other commissionera, had assured the Government that in 1852-54-54, 
these irrigation worka yielded to the Government 90,0001 a-year, I do not mean to 
any that irrigation is not a most excellent thing; but the advantage of it depends 
whether it is done economically and judiciously; and whether, after it hos been 

Bae to the people, it is properly - Inmy opinion, in the Godavery district, 
up to the time I left India, aud from what I have since learned, the revenue manage- 
Ment is most diseraceful. 

The Cuamman.— Now, Sir Arthur Cotton, as the attack hog been made upon you, 
you a Fda at = ac in reply. 

L _ net wall that an attack bas beey ode upon Sir Arthur 

Cotton. a 

The Caamstan.—lt los always been made out and stated everywhere that there is 
much profit upon this land irrigated by Sir Arthur Cotton’s works, I understand 
Mr. Smolleté's argument to be that there has not been the profit from ihe irrigation 
works which has stated to secrue. 
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Bir Anraue Corrox.—The disenselon ia upon Mr. Bowden's ; therefore 
shall take the liberty of speaking to that subject. oe : 

The Gnatmaran.—Mr. Bowden's idea iz, thet large profit hag arisen. 

Sir Aeravs Corroy.—Yes. Mr, Smollett's views are so well known and under- 
stood that I need not anawer them. The great defect in the Government of India is, 
that there is nobody to represent the ryot in the Government. He ia never heard, 
(Hear, hear.) If thera is anything done to affect the European officials, thera ig 
plenty heard about it. If anything touches the commercial community, there is an 
immense discussion, If any ing Sx the great Zomindars, there is albondanca 
of investigation, But there is nobody to speak a word about anything which injures a 
poor individual Who belongs to the ryota, gee IT may mention «a curious proof 
of this. ‘We have had four financiers in India, every one pO hos raised the enlt- 
fox, (“Shame”) The reason is eimply this: every one would have been up iu arma 
ifanything bad been done to affeet injurionaly other portions of the community; but 
that messure only affected the maga of the poor people, so that those who increased 
the taxation felt themselves anfe. knew that the poor people had no defenders ; 
and therefore they acted on the well-known maxim, “ Hit hin: le haa ne friends.” 
Now the value of the paper which we have heard read soeme to me to be thia: Here 
is a man who comes forward, and with the voice, the decision, and unflinching cha- 
ragter of a European, speaks ae a ryot. He waa for twelve years a ryot in the district 
and therefore speaks os one who knows the feelinga of aryot. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that such a man should be heard. One of the great defects in 
India of thia moment fs, that there are no European ryots, p ly speaking, 
who will make themselves heard about the state of the people, (Cheers) In the 
main, that paper is perfectly correct in the principles and fieta which it lays down, I 
have no doubt. It may be that in many respects the author gives the worst aide of 
the case, but in the main he is quite right; and as to several of the points touched 
upon, I have the most positive information from totally distinet sources confirming tha 
enrrectuess of the writer's statements, particularly as to the astonishing fact that they 
actually do not keep the worke in repair. The way they act is thia: they give out 
a million of money, we will any, to public worlm, and divide that sum amongat the 
Preaidencies, Of , ay 100,000L goes to Madras, and the Governor of the Madras 
Presidency doas the best he can with its distribution, dividing if among the districta. 
Tt anda in hia sending 10,0002 or 15,0001 to the Geodavery district, wherens it requires 
from 25,0001, to 30,0008 to keep the works in repair. They do not first the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency what amount he needa to keep the works in 
repair, and allow him to apportion the amounts accordingly. They know aa 
and eare nothing about that; but they give him the sum just aa I have mention 
I represented this matter to Lord i and I trust he will direct his attention to it, 
As to completing the works, they have lingered on ever since Lord Harris waa 
Governor Sie anid very little has been done to them. What the writer of the paper 
anys is perfectly true, that a large portion of the irrigated districta are at this moment 
so miserably imperfect aa to wus, Ane so negligently managed, os in & grout mengure 
to neutralize the benefit of the wor 

. Swotuerr.—But the profits are put down at 250,0002, a-year. F 

Bir Anraoe Corroy.—I will come to that. One of the ag ta points I wished to 
apeak to on this subject woe this: We see from the whole of thie paper the extreme 
importance of private enterprise in such insttars as irrigation. If there had been 
a curmpany the owners of thoes works these things could not have taken place, bocanse 
the Government officers themeelyes would have been heartily willing and ready to 
listen to complaints made, and they would have had at ope between the ryot and 
those who sold the water; but the Government being the water-merchonts, the ryot 
can ouly complain to the person who oppresees him. 

De ee Ce Gee ar the geoinda dem, ug toy Sir John Lawrence, cn 

ir ARTHUR on. —One e en. up ir Joli y 
others like-minded, reapecting the private enterpries, ia that it would be slocking to 
leave the poor rpot to dis merad a private lator; whereas, if he receive the 
water from the Governfsent, he is aafe. Now the fuct ia exactly the opposite of that. 
Over and over again I have thought that if these worka belonged to an individual I could 
get justice done to the ryota; but as it la there is no a . The injured ryot 
to the collector and complains thet he haa been unfairly dealt with. Of course he has 
no remedy, becanse the collector is one of his-oppreasora. I think, therefore, that it ia 
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extremely important that these worka should be carried on by private companies, 
(Cheers 


Mr. Bt tac en a Government guarantea I auppose? I do not belleve 
anybody would undertake the work as a gift. 

Bir Anreun Corron——I will confine my remarks to Mr. Bowden's paper. The 
complaints which he makes about closing the canals, for instanes, are porfectly just. 
There is not a shadow of o reason for cloaing those canals, except on vory rara opca- 
siona indeed. Probably, with management, they would hardly ever be cloacd ; 
at all events, the great nea of canal ouglit never 60 to be closed os that another line 
could not be left open. If the works were completed, and it were necessary to aliut 
up a portion of a canal, there would always be con ee available for going round 
by encther route; but now they shut up a canal which ia # main see ax or eight 
weeks, When otherwise it would be Comp | won , and so they paralyse the 
district. Thera are several eu jona in thet paper which I consider monger | 
valuable. Ome is that there should be an inspector of agriculture—that there alould 
be a man perfectly independent of the collector, of the engineer, of the Zomindara, 
and of the ryots themselves, who should come in and see the whole state of things, and 
report upon them, This ug is acknowledged, as he asya. Tha Government 
are having inapectora of all the departments, and if is of least as important that there 
should be i re of agrienltare—inspectors of agricultural districte. Now I will 
just apeak of the progress of the district itself, taken altogether. Notwithstanding all 

hese drawbacks, the revenue has increased, compared with the average revenue before 
the works began, which was 220,000. a-year, by 250,000]. por annum. « 

Mr. Batonnerr,—From all ssurces f 

Bir Asroon Oorrow.—From all eourcee. 

The Caamatan.—Do you mean including freightage? 

Bir Anraur Corrow.—The whole revenue of the district before the works were begun, 

Mr. Baraaa.—Ineluding salt? 

Bir A Corron.—Yea: the average of the revenue of the district for the last 
a ag (I have not got it separately for the Inst year) wos 480,001. 

. Brices.—Then they have not kept the revenue received from the irrigation 
works distinct f 

Mr. Suoiterr.—Yea; they are kept distinet, but they are always blended in these 
atatements, I lmow one district m which I the estate of the Rajah of 
Vizianagram; the land wea valued at 70,0001 a-year in 1804. IT managed it myself, 
and collected 130,0001 a-year from if. 

Sir Anraor Corrow.—The totel incrense of revenue, therefore, at the prosent time, 
upon the old revenne of the district, ia 120 per cent. The question ia, How far ia this 
increase to be attributed to the public works? 

The Crateuan.—That really ia the question. 

Bir Anrnon Qorron.—Well, then, what test ore we to bring to show that this ia 
the effect directly or indirectly of the worka? What better teat can we have thon by 
comparing this district with the surrounding districts, and see what the comparative 
progress laa been? It is 17 Mh in the surrounding districts ag against 120 
per cent, in this. Let me nek, Why hos this one district increased 120 per cent,? If 
any gentleman wishes to investigate the matter and have a hard nut to crack, let him 
sit down and crack thet. (Hear, hear.) Then there is another fact to be considered. 
The water-rate levied is four rupees per acre; and if is stated that there are now 
800,000 acres irrizated. Therefore if the whole of that was new irrigation (some of it 
was partially irrigated before), there would be an increase of 320,0001, in water-rate. 
There is net so much in reality, because part of the land wea irrigated formerly, and 
the whole rites are not levied ; but there at once we can aecount for an increase of 
250,000L s-year from the actuol water-rate paid, 

The Cuarmaax,—That is within the irrigated arca? 

Sir Anrave Corroy.—Yea. ‘There hos been some increase of the extra revenue. 
Now Task, can a district have an increase of annual income of probably a million or 
oe million-and-a-half a-year (I forget exactly what the amount is), without all the extra 
resources of revenue being affected? For instance, the actial consumption of salt 
within the district has greatly increneed, besidea what is aold otherwise, The whole 
collection for salt iaa very moderate sum; but it has incrersed, becanse beforu the 
works the people were so poor that they could not afford to buy salt enough for their 
families; now they can; and that is a bond fide effect of the execution of the works. 
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Mr, Garoas—Haa any increase taken place in the population? 

_ ®ir Anrave Corron.—tI waa going to mention that. There has been considerable 
inerense in the population. Now let us judge of the progresa of the district by the 
exporta, The average exports, before the works were , amounted to the sum of 
57,0001; the ig! before last they were 900,000% In first ten months of the 
eurrent year the four principal items alone were 500,0002, a0 I have beard, Qom- 
peer that with the er oxporta of those things, the exporta of this year will 

e considerably above 1,000,000L—perheps a million-and-a-quarter—against 57,0001, 
before the works, 

The Coatmman.—These are from official returns, I euppoge ? 

Sir Antoun Corron.—These are all officin) returns. Thtad a letter only two or 
three days ago from the district, in which my correspondent says: “ Every year raises 
the value of the works in everyone's opinion, and the people ara undoubtedly prne- 
pering, and more than ever anxious for the benefits of irrigation." He also saya: 
“There is now o fresh attempt made to put things into better order, to repair the 
works that are out of order, and to complete the drainage;” so that I hope something 
ia really being done now towards the correction of these abuses, I forwarded a paper 
by this same gentleman to the India Office, with a letter from myself and my remarks 
upon it, presaing this matter nue the Government, and urging them to take measures 
now fo see that real justice is 6 to thie district; that after ding 500,0002, upon 
it, that district is not trifled with; that a really able and affective collector of the 
district is appointed, which is of extreme importence; and that there should be an 
officer placed in sole charge of the works: for, incongsivable as it may be, there is 
not at this moment an officer in sole charge of those immensely-important works w 
which a revenue of 500,0001 a-year and exporta amounting to more than 1,000,0002, 
are re ga . It is made part of the charge of an officer who has other districts to 
look after. With reapect to what the gentleman who apoke before me hae seid, I will 
only observe that itis a strange faney that he has, [ cannot imagine what it is that has 
affected him im this way, ao as to induce him to ey there was not on increase of S0OL 
in the district, and so | There are the revente returns, which every one can soe, 

Mr. Saouierr.—They are all falsified. 

Bir Anracr Corrox.—There ia the report of the Government and every one con- 
cerned withit, There is no more question about the immense progress of the district 
than there is about the site of Bt. Paul's. Formerly the district stood thirteenth in 

int of revenue smong the districta of Madras, and now if is tha second in all Indins. 
Tanjore ia the flret, because it hos been irrigated for fifty years. 

The Coariwan,—Do you take them area for area? 

Bir Antaun Corros,—Yes. The revenue of the district now is o little uder half 
a-million a-year. The avernge revenue of the districts of India generally is a little 
moore than a quarter-of-a-million, 

Meee CnarM@an.—That will be of no service for purposes of comparison unless wo 
areas, 

fir Avravr Corros.—It is about an average district in point of size, Tanjore, Masu- 
lipatym, or Kistna, a if ia now called, and Godavery,are the three irrigated districts. 

average upwards of balf-a-million a-year, and all the others average a Little more 
than a ‘a-million. That is the difference betwoen irriguted districts and non- 
scrigatell districts ; and if we were to tall fora week we could not get rid of a simple fact 
like that. Now I will say a few words about the navigation. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of the canal navigation, It is that, in fact, which has given 
real consistency and life to the district, It is the means of conveying their produce, 
wherever they want it taken, in a very short time and at a nominal price (for really it 
ia nominal}, and it is that which gives such importance to the whole thing. Of course 
there will always be mud deposited in the canals, That cannot be prevented; bub 
they can always ba kept tolerably clear by means of ateam dredges working in them 
all the year round; and it can only be in consequence of some rare a t or un- 
usual contingency that any necessity cam arise to alot the canals. (Hear, hear.) This 
Godavery question ia a most vital one. It is of the utmost importance in connection 
with the irrigation of TY India, and it is soe Be riant that it should be 
thoroughly investigated and discussed, and that we siould have the plain figures set 
before us of the progress of the district, because I think there is not the lanst mistake 
aboutit, (Oheers.) " ‘ d the 

Qolonel Prexca.—Suppoelng ra ryot hag prepared his lands for itrigation, an 
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Government officera do not supply him with water, I should like to know whethor he 
has any redress? 

Sir Anraur Corrow.—He haa no remedy, 

Colonel Fresor.—Could he not bring « suit in one of the courta of the country? 

Captain Norr.—No ryot is in the position to afford it, aa 

Mr. Suotrerr.—I never distrained upon a ryot's property. It is snid to be done in 
hundreds and thousands of cases, The revenue ce een of that district ie sa bad 
as possible; but really, if thoss canals and channels of communication give 250,0001, 
a-year profit, that is an immense success. From the tenor of that paper which has 
been read to us, you would think that the management is eo bod that nothing is got 
from ft; but if 250,0002, a-year is got from it, it ia a most magnificent anceesa. But I 
aap bepernee it, and I cannot gat an account to ahow what is the revenue revlizod 
from the irrigated land apart from the dry ein ge what it is now with what 
it waa before, I also utterly repudiate the argument of General Cotton, that the 
neighbouring districts have only advanced 173, whilst this has advanced 150 por cent, 
I was in the adjoining district, as collector, magistrate, and governor's agent. I managed 
the revennes, and the judicial department aa well, That district is Paes 
settled, and that ia the reason why only 174 per cont. appears in thea Government 
books ag additional profit now above what it was at the time of the Permanent Sattle- 
ment. But the land are double and treble the value of what they were in 1804, when 
the Permanent Satilement-commenced, 

Colonel Feewon.—I thought thet Mr. Smollett, having been in that eountry asa 
collector and a Government agent, would have replied to my query which, of course, 
I put through the chair, 

Mr. Sarcuiert.—You asked whether a ryot could bring an action or not, I believe 
he might, but the chances are that he would not snceeed. 

Colonel Frewos.—Tlut is favourable to Sir Arthur Ontton’s view of things. 

The Quatiman.—Of ecurse the meanest person might bring an ection aguinst the 
Governor-General, bué—he had better not do ao, (A laugh.) Shall we now close 
this meeting, as we have really devoted a good deal of time to the subject? We need 
not discuss the question as to whether irrigution fa valuable to the land or the Govern- 
ment. That is universally admitted; and we have seen the melancholy effects of the 
want of it in many districts, Central Indio at the present time is suffering from 
famine. Villages are depopulated, and people are flying to the Ganges in consequence 
of the want of water in Eajapootana, There is no doubt at all that wherever water 
is put upon the land, the ia doubled, trebled, and even quudrupled; therefore 
the value must be in o similar mtio. And with m to the appreciation of the 
value of this, [ hold in my hand a very curious petition, which I hope will be put 
into a proper form and be brought before the next meeting of the East Tain Associa- 
tion. It ig a petition from -owhers, Zemindars, and others in the Jungala 
district, to Mr. Forsyth, the Oommissioner and Buperintendent of the Punjab 
Division; and it atates thot sg ei quite sp to go to the expense of a canal, 
extracted from the river Sutlej, for the purpose of irrigating their districta. Nothing 
tan be more convincing in the way of proof tliat the nativea do appreciate the yaluo 
of these works, than this petition, However, the petition cannot be laid before 
thia meeting today. I merely mention it in Ulugtration of the diseuasion wo have 
had upon the benefita of irrigation. I am sure you will have no difficulty in offering 
a yote of thanks to the author of this excellent paper for the suggestions which he 
hos made tous. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Bowden was unanimously poseed, and the proceedings 





MEETING, FEBRUARY 18, 1889. 
Mason-Guyznat Sm VINCENT EYRE, ©.B., K.C.S.1., o rae Coa, 


Tam Cxamaay.—t have great pleasure in introducing to yorrChe Hon, Henry Stanle 

who has lately become a member of our Association, and has kindly prepared a at 
for perusal on a aubject which cannot but prove of great interest in relation to our 
follow-subjects, the natives of India, many of whom are constantly.in the habit of 
visiting this country—some on private and some on publie affairs, Mr. Stanley is 
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well known already as a distinguished Orientalist and traveller; therefore he is well 
capable of dealing with such questions; and I am sure that he will be listened to with 
the interest and attention which the subject and the author deserve. (Hear, hear.) 


The Hon, Henry Stantey then read a Paper on 
The Establishment of a “ etnias or “ Guest-house,” for Asiatics in 
ne 


Sm,—The subject which I se to bring under the notice of your Association is 
one, the importance of which has long been felt, and which has been, I believe, 
supported as fer back as twenty years agu by a member of your Council; but it has 
not, to my knowledge, ever yet been brouglit before the public. 

I refer to the necessity of establishing in London a Musafirkhaneh, or Guast- 
house, for the accommodation of Asiatics who come to England; and I propose to 
attempt to show that is a duty on the part of the British Government, and also a 
measure recommended by expediency. 

It will hardly be denied that this country, having assnmed the government of 
many countries and tracts of a having substituted its meine gp Soe the place 
of Asiatic sovereignties w ruled those tracts, has incurred, g with the 
ordinary responsibilities of Government, which every —— owes to its subjecta, 
certain additional liabilities entailed it by its inheritance of charges upon the 
Governments of Asia, which accompanied their power and revenue, which have now 
accrued to the British Government. 

Among those charges upon an Asiatic Government, or duties which it fulfils, and 
which have devolved upon us their successors, may be mentioned the duty and the 
practice of a Government of entertaining NE ee These guests, 
provided for by Asiatic Governments, may be divided into three classes; our Govern- 
ment is bound to provide for the reception of two of these, and it would be expedient 
for it to provide for the third class, 

These classes are :-— 

1. Ambaszadors and Public Functionaries; 
2. Suitors and Claimants; 
It will be better, pes ina eae aa gay vo pO f 
t wi etter, perhaps, to begin with a few words upon the practice of Asiatic 
Governments—a practice so ancient, that it has established custom, which is often 
more agg bag = written law, and which, being implanted in the minds of Asiatic 
h them to expect its fulfilment os much by a foreign as by « native 


Firstly, with re to Ambassadors. These have always been received at the 
frontier of Asiatic States by an officer named Mihmandar, or the guest-master; and 

ate usually entertained in the capital of the sovereign to whom they are accredited, 
at for a short time on their first arrival, until they can conveniently lodge 
theneclves. 

* Bach is the ice at Constantinople and Lea whers the — of some 
of the Central Asiatic States are always lodged in the neh, at the expense 
of the State: so also in Persia, and all other Asiatic countries. Such used to be the 
practice in Spain as late as 1698, when Mr. Stanhope wrote:—“The French Ambus, 
sador has demanded to have his Hospedage, that is, to be treated nine days, in a house 
designed for that purpose, at the king's charge. is is a custom that has been man 
years antiquated here, except with Turks, Moors, and Muscovifes; however, it 
grauted him.” In Wallachia and Moldavia the same practice holds; and at the time 
of the Danubian Commission in 1857, each of the European Commissioners had a 
mibmandar appointed to attend upon him, end they were lodged at the ex of the 
Principalities. Public functionaries are aleo received into the Musafir-khanehs; for 
instance, Turkish officials going or coming from Arabia are, if they require it, received 
in the Musafir-khanch at 

Claimants and traveMers are in the same case. The most remarkable instance of 
liberality to a private traveller is perhaps that of Tbn Batuta, who was entertained in 
India and other parts of Asia at the expense of the sovereign whose dominions he 
visited; and this appears to have been more owip to custom than to the fact of 
al ms filled a judgeship in the Maldive Islands, and also at Delhi. I have 
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down of travellers entertained in the same way both at Conetantinople and in other 
towns of Agia, The Musafirchanehs of Constantinople and Cairo are Government 
catablishments, presided over by officials who receive an allowenee for the entertain- 
nent of exch guest, which is appointed by the Government according to the rank of the 
guest, The villagea om the high ronda throughout the Ottoman Empire have also got 
Mosaiir-khanehe, whish are kept up at the expense of the village for the entertainment 
of ordinary travellers, : ‘ : 

Whilst the British Government ia bound to provide for the reception of Aslatle 
envoys, In necordance with oostom, becauge it has become an Asiatic Government, it 
ia no lees bound to do ao, on the ground of reciprocity, towards the above-named 
evtmntrics, aml towards Siam, China, and Japon, whera our envoys and consuls are 
conatantly lodged in temple-buildings; and this is so frequent a practice, that, were 
it uot complied with, a European consul in those ecuntries would raise & complaint ; 
and the exigoncies of the European consuls for lodging in Japan have been mentioned 
na one of the vexntiona of which the Japenese complained.* a 

Suitors and claimants have been mentioned os persons who have o right to expect 
to be recetved in a Musndir-kbaneh ; for these peraona, though not envoya of Independent 
Sintos, are frequently the representatives of large bedies of men, or of princes, with 
rights guaranteed by trentics; others may be persons who have suffered hardship or 
injustice; and a8 several cases have occurred in which claimants haye obtained from 
the Imperial Government the redress which they sought for, it may fhirly be assumed 
that the State was benetited by pene er having obtained justioa; and the justice 
they obtained would have been rendered still more gratefal to thom, ond the good 
name of the Britieh Government augmented, had those persons been treated more in 
noecordance with their national custom and 1 & To theso persona may be added 
the atudenta on their first arrival from Jopan, China, and Siam, whom the Government 
ancournges to come to this country. 

This leada to the consideration of the expediency of giving reception in a Musafir- 
Khaneh to the third-class of those entertained in the Musofir-khaneha of Asia, namely, 
private travellors. 

Howaoover Agintic tange might be in their favour, such a practice would be so 
little understood in this country, that the mention of it would, perhaps, een the 
advocacy of the claims of the official travellers, were it mot that influential organs of 
the press have at various times dilated on the advantiges to be obtnined from the 
visits to England of educated men from among the inhabitanta of India, These 
advantages are, indeed, sufficiently obvions;: and if any inducamenta were to be held 
out to the inhabitanta of the Indian penineula to vialt ondan: the cortainty of finding 
a lodging suited to their wants would be «a greater inducement than the granting of 
a free pe: from India te this country, 

It may be urged upon theae who are unwilling to be swayed by merely Asiatic 
precedents and example, that the French Government also furnishes a similar ax- 
ample for their imitation, for it has established a guest-house in the Champe Elyséea, 
to Which it sent embassies from Morocco and other countries, The French Govern- 
ment, however, has much fewer oceasions to male use of auch « house than the British 
Government, whose relations with Asia are so much more extensive and multipliet. 

Tt will, perhaps, be anid. thot on thoes occasions when a Musedir-khaneh is required, 
the Government may entertain its goats in hotels, as it has done in the case of a 
Japenese embassy, and of others; and the reply is, that through the went of a Musntir- 
ichaneh, and dependence on the hotels, the Government is put to very much greater 
expenses, and the guests are much leas comfortable; they lose aleo tha satisfaction of 
feeling themeelyes to be the gaests of the State, which feeling cannot be conveyed b 
a billet onan hotel, Moreover, if the Government had a house at ite diapozal to high 
it conld send ita guests, it ra ye afford to be mors liberal than it is at present. 

In illustration of the kind of persons who, besides envoys, should be entertained 
in a Musefir-rhanch, I might cite the case of a Persian nobleman who arrived in 
London in tha year of the first Grent Exhibition with a complaint or claim. It is 
unneceseary to enter into the subject of his claim, and it will be sufficient to say that 
the Government of the day ordered that he should be enter#ined, and eventually it 
supplied him with the means of re to his country. There was some difficulty 
as to lodging him, for he could speak no Koropean language, and he wae confided to 


* 'Tiplomoacy in Japan,’ pp. 10-18. 
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9 doctor, who had lived in Syria, and who professed to receive any Orientals who 
might be coming to London to visit the Exhibition. This gentleman, however, 
contented himeel? with placing the Persian in a tavern; and next day an officer who 
had served in Persia, and who was sent to call upon him, found him in a fit o 
despondency at being in a Mey-khaneh, and described him as being as nearly ready 
to commit suicide as a Mussulman well could be. Fortunately for him, he was removed 
to the private house of an ex-consul, who could communicate with him and make him 


When Abd-cl-Kailer came to London, no notice whatever was taken of him, and 
this neglect was commented upon by the newspa Some time after that I met 
one of Abd-el-Kader’s suite, who complained bitterly of the treatment they had received 
in England. I succeeded in pacifying him; but if he was reassured as fo the friend] 
disposition of this country, his respect for its management or intelligence was not sw 


Many other cases hit be quoted of persons whoee position or whoce claims on 
the Government entitle them to expect the hospitality of a Musafir-kbanch. All the 
claimants to whom I refer, whether subjects of the British Crown, or the subjects of 
other States, did not seek these shores voluntarily, but were obliged to come on account 
of the acts of Englishmen. It may be said of all of them, that whatever they had to 
suffer from the te of London, from the uncertainties attaching to suits, and the 
hardships of being away from home, was ty eye by their mode of life in lodgings 
and ae houses in remote parts of this lurge capital, Hed they had the resource 
of a Musetir-khanch, many of them would have had the advantage of the society of 
persons of similar customs, usages, and language, with which to help them to 
overcome the tediousness of exile, and would have carried away a more agreeable 
recollection of their stay in land. 

As many of these suitors (perhaps the majority of their number) succeeded in 
obtaining objects of their parney, it may be said that political interests are 
in favour of the proposition 1 have been advocating; but simpler claims of 
rege: | are not without weight, and are well expressed by the Yemen poet, Abder 
Rahim el Buray, as translated by Captain R. Burton :— 

“ He bath claims on the dweilers in the places of their birth, 
He that wandoreth the world, for he luckech him a home.” 


I will conelude Io Beemnaps Rear twenty years ago some of the princes of India 
to build a Musafir-klanch in Tauhon; tot the project fell to the ground, 
as it met with no encouragement, with one or two exceptions. It is, however, our 
duty, and not that of beat re of India, to establish such an institution, which, if 
eatublished by them, w deprive us of the power of naming it our guest-house; 
and this would be even a more severe criticism upon our bad management than the 
present total absence of official hospitality, . : 
It has been suggested to me, that the building formerly —- by the Board of 
- Control would be suitable, and would be at the disposal of the Government for this 
purpose, 
Lospon, January 21, 1869. 


Major-General ©. F. Nonrm then rose, and said :—The author of ae pee starts 
with a tion which he seems to take as undeniable, namely, that the Govern- 
ment are bound to provide a lodging for certain classes of natives, whom he has 
arranged under three heads— ambassadors, claimants, and travellers of distinction. 
Now, I think I am right in eed although I make the observation subject to 
correction) that the late East pany generally discournged the visits of 
natives to this country; therefore that is one reason probably why a Musafir-khaneh, 
or, a8 it might be more properly called, Mehman-khaneh, has never been established in 
this country. But taking it for granted that the Government are bound to provide 
a guest-house for visitors of distinction Re easy, it is very rarely indeed that wo 
have any here. If the place that las been mentioned—the large building at the back 
of these ises, wheve the late Board of Control used to sit—were ect apart and 
fitted this purpose, you would have a large establisliment, such as that would 
be, with furniture, and a staff of servants to be kept up at a vast expense, the 
furniture deteriorating, whilst the building — be unoccupied perhaps for years 
together. I would beg to point outs that — e present Government have never, 
gE 
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to my knowledge, done more than hires mansion when any crowned head, or ambas- 
sedor, or European Prince, or person of distinction has come here aa a guest of the 
State. Many instances have occurred of lata yeare where, I believe, even crowned 
heads have be.n lodged in hotels rather than in any place provided for their reception 
especially. Therefore it acemsto me that the same course ahould be pursued, supposing 
the Government admitted that they were bound to provide a residence for any natives 
of distinction who came te this country. When the occasion offered, they could provide 
amore eonveniont lodging than any Melman-khansh could affurd, by hiring a mansion, 
where natives could live according to the prejudices of their onste, and according to 
the rites of their religion, mach better than if a Melman-khaneh were proviled 
for Hiindoos ond other Asintic meea. Ido not eay this in disparagement of the idea 
of Mr. Stanley, but I merely em out what seam to be practical difficulties and 
objections in the way of establishing a Mehman-khaneh. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Evans Bewt.—I think most of the precedents mentioned in the paper were. 
precedents derived either from days when facilities for travelling, and the meana of 
communication between nations, were very deficient, or from nations at present in an 
inferior stute of civilization, and deetitute of public places of entertainment. If tha 
euthor of the paper had very strongly said thet our Government hod very often 
exhibited a certain degree of neglect and a want of tact on the arrival of distinguished 
strangera in this country—as in the case of the Viceroy of Egypt, for whom very 
unsuitable accommodation had been provided in the firat place, and until « dis- 
tinguished nobleman, bet still a private person, placed his mansion at the disposal 
of his Highness; and as in the cage of Abd-el- ader, who certainly wes alighted 
. ina very remarkable manner—I think that would be o very good argument for the 
appoint of aome public officer charged with the duty of attending to these cases, 

ut really, at present, when any distinguished visitor con pat ating roctire letters of 
introdugtion which will secure for him all the information which he needa, and all 
the attention due to hia position, I do not think that there is any necessity for a 
apecinl building being erected. In foot, I think the only clase of persons wlio can 
be said to have any claim on the Government, are recognized envoys and persona of 
the rank of Sovereign Princes. As to persons who come to prosecute anite and prefer 

ievanees having any claim on the Government for reception, I ahowld deny it 

together. I think the concession of that would be a fruitful source of liw-guita, and 
it would very much encourage the concoction of grievances. (Hear, hear.) Anybody 
bila come fo England might in that cose set up a grievance in order thot he 
might be comfortably lodged and attended to whilst he waa in England. 
Sir Oranues Winerretp, M.P.—I must say that I think it would be for better that 
Orientals of great wealth and high station who visit this country should hire a house, 
than that they should Lave one particular building provided for them. I¢ it ia ineon- 
venient to hire a private hous, why abould they not go to hotela? I think we abould 
endeavour to encournge them to abandon the prejudices of caste and religion, and 
live as English people and Europeans do, We find that Egyptians and Turks visit 
all the enpitala of Kurope, and live for months in Paris, Vienna, Nice, and wherever 
they can find amusement, They tuke apartments in hotels, or hire howses, and ent at 
table with other people not of thelr race or religion, and live im all reepects, so far og 
we sopnieroe fu peans do, I think that is rather to be encouraged. (Hear, 
hear.) I alould encourage them to throw off those prejudices which they ara obliged 
to submit to in their own countries. Tor theso reasons I do not see an necessity for 
setting apart any building for Orientals, who are wealthy enough to hire houses or 
apartments for their own use. With regard to the poorer classes, very few of them 
eome to England; and as to thesa who come ag suitora for justices, from India, the 
are always able to provide for themselves; otherwise, they could not afford to seithent f 

Major Lars.—Whilat I agree with what has fallen from Sir Charles Wingteld, I 
must at the same time say, that our country dovs suffer in reputation for want of such 
an ay ee ars aa that proposed by the . Mr. Stanley, Although hereafter it 
so be desirable te follow the course adopted in other countries with regard to Turks 
and Egyptians, yet the advance in India hag not been eo great os to render it noneces- 
sary to take care of offending the natives by disregard of their fejndicea, I have had 
zone pergonal experience on this point, in entertaining an envoy from a prince im India; 
and I must admit that, although it was a labour of pleasure, it was nevertheless, to a 
certain extent, a tax, because this Indian gentleman was really unable to move about 
without my assistance, Had there been such a place ase Musafir-khaneh, in which 
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there was an officer who understood native manners and customs, no doubt this dis- 
tinguished Indian gentleman would have found everything comfortable. Although 
he was not at all wanting in means, he would have gone back to his own country with 
& higher respect for the British Government for taking care of its visitors than, I fear, 
he now has. My own experience of travelling in India is this:—A letter (without 
the least official a to the political officer has always secured for me the greatest 
attention as to lodging, both for myself and for my horses; and not only so, but 
servants were provided for me. If any of these native chiefs came to England, I, ag 
an Englishman, should feel rather ed of my own country if no arrangements 
were made for them. It has been remarked in India very much that what took place 
with regard to the Viceroy of Egypt was 4 disgrace to the English Government; and 
the same applies to the reception of one or two other distinguished visitors, Therefore, 
I think that a great deal is to be said in favour of what is proposed in Mr. Stanley’s 
paper. When nations become so advanced, that the higher and more distinguished 
men among them always speak English or French, or it is a very different matter. 
They understand Burov habits andl customs; but many of the great princes of 
India have not received an English education; and it would be very difficult indeed 
for them to visit this country, unless they themselves. deputed some persons conversant 
equally with European and Asiatic manners to make suitable arrangements for them, 
or unless they were placed by our Government into the hands of such people If-a 
Musafir-khaneh is not established, I think that a Mibmandar should be appointed, 
who would make such a as would be suitable to the hubits and customs 
of the people, and would provide for a due regard fasing pest to their religion. Now 

whilst I think it very desirable that a public officer should be appointed, such ast 
have been describing, I must still express the hope that some cffort will he made to 
provide some establichment, if not so large as has been contemplated, where people 
could be lodged. Considering the extent of our possessions in India, that we have so 
many kings and princea under our orders, and considering that 200,0002. have been 
spent out of the revenues of India to build an office for the Secretary of State, I do 
not think it would be too much tu deyute even a large sum of money to this purpose, 
even although the house was not a yf used. By such a movement as this, our 
Government would in credit wit e princes and kings of India; and we all 
hnow that that credit would be worth something. For my own part, I must say that 
I think Mr. Stanley’s idea an exceedingly good one,and every way worthy the attention 
of our Government. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Rippoeis, O.S..—It appears to me that there is one fatal objection to the 
establishment of one of these in London; that is, that the princes of India 
and natives of distinction who might be expected to take advantage of it, so differ 
among themselves in manners and religion, that the building suitable for one would 
be entirely — for gg (Hear, hear. gc ra of _ Vi Med E A has 
been mentioned more once in the course — ceedings. Perliaps 
the conduct of the Government was to some extent a slight to His nee 
not,to the extent it las been said to be. But supposing you had had this r- 
khaneh, could you have put the Viceroy of who is a Muss into such a 
house while it was oceupied by the Rajch of Youdpore? I think it probably would 
be very desirable to find, and [ think the Sec of State would have no difficulty 
in finding, one of the numerous gentlemen st home who are thoroughly familiar 
with Oriental life to act as Mihmandar to any princes or distinguished natives of India 
who might en to come to England; but I think it d be very inconvenient 
if not impracticable to have any one establishment open to visitors belonging to 
all the different races and religions of the East. With regard to suitors who come 
here, as an English tax-payer, I should most assuredly object strongly to the payment 
of a single penny towards their: expenses. Some, no doubt, have cause for their 
appeals, but others have not; and how are we to discriminate ? I see no reason why 
suitors from India should not pay their own expenses. Then, as to those who come 
for their own amusemgnt, they are perfectly well able to take care of themselves; and 
the Government certuinly meen pa go to prestheny 56 of oe a house of this 
sort for them. (Hear hear; some expression of dissen ; 

The Revie Mamas Doss [Minister to His — the Maharajah of Kappoortala, 
G.C.8.1.)—I agree with the views expressed in the paper of the Hon. Mr. Stanley, 
because I have had a good deal of experience with regard to the condition of Asiatics 
who visit this country, which experience convinces me of the benefit which would result 
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df Mr, Stanley's echeme were carried into effect. Although when I came to this country 
I was able to afford a house, I wae in great trouble because I did not know the customs 
and habits of your nation, Therefore [ was very fortunate in representing a master who 
has great friends here, who afforded me great help and assistance, I was in o 
very good house, with a great many servants, and they were instructed by o grent 
friend of my master to carry out the habita and ongtoma so neccesary for ua. An 
Indinn may come bere who con afford to pay for a house and everything he wants, but 

hapa he may get into the hands of a bad man, and be ruined. On that account 
indian prinees ed kings ure prevented from coming to England. I do not soy thut 
you should support your visitors from Indin—they can support themselves when a 
come to this country—but it is very desirable that thay should have nme one to guid 
them, to take them into good society, and to show them places and objects which 
would convinces them of the greatness of this country, and ao secure their good influ- 
ence in their own country to your benefit. But at present they cannot come, because 
there is no auch assistance at hand for them. (CGheers.) 

The Caamman.—Eefore calling upon Mr. Stanley to respond, ag I presume he 
wishes to do, I will make o fow observations upon his paper, and alao upon what haa 
been gaid in the course of this discussion, I think we must oll feel thankful to Mr. 
Stanley for the benevolent and patriotic foeling which is evinced in hia — whatever 
difference of opinion there may be am us as to the practicability of his echeme. 
(Hear, hear.) I for one em sorry that hia poper was so short, and thet he did not 
follow up hia remarka by unfolding some practical acheme of his own for carrying out 
what he considera so desirable. At the aome time I consider it a most useful thing 
that such a enbject ag this should have been ventilated, as it is now, especially in the 
i of a manny netive gentlemen. We are particularly happy to-day in having 

rd such an excellent gentative of native gentlemen give expression to his 
views upon the subj (Cheers) I look upon it as one of the great advantages 
af this Association that it enables the people of thia country to sea into the native 
mind more thin they would otherwise be able to do. That cannot bot be beneficial 
to ve as the rulers of that great country. We very often deal with subjects of preot 
interest to them, in the dark, from our really not knowing what is passing in their 
minds with reapect to matters of an grent im to them. No doubt there are 
very great difficulties in the way of carrying out Mr. Btonley’s idea, especially aa regards 
the estublishment of what would appear to be « large Oriental hotel. When one 
considers, ne Mr. Riddell justly remar. the varicty of the tribes and religions of the 
people of India, one cannot but ese that it would be almost impossible to make pro- 
visions in one building in oe city like this, which would be mitnble to them all olike. I 
cannot naa thinking that the resalt would remind us to some extent of thoes happy 
families which wo have seen exhibited occasionally in Regent Street and elsewhere. 
There wo seo the eat, the dog, the owl, the mouse, and other animals brought togethor 
in one cage; but I faney it requires all the vigilance of the Keeper to prevent them 
from eating one another, or, at all events, from disagrecing seriously. I am afraid 
something of that sort might be the case in such an establishment as is proposed ;.but 
at the same time something might be done with regard to the reception of visitors from 
India, which would be to the credit of our Indian Government. It cam scarcely 
fail to be a source of embarrazement to the Indian House authorities that ao many 
Indian subjecta come to London from time tn time, and are turned adrift om the tender 
mercies of pe et and I hope that one result of this aubjoct having bean yentiloted 
will be to facilitate some arrangements by the Government of India for a proper 

ion of our Indian subjects, whether emall or great, when they visit this couniry, 
With regard to great men, like the Pasha of Egypt, and princes of high -pesition, I 
think there ig aaldom much difficulty, provided they come properly aceredited from the 
Government of India to the Gorerumont of thig country. apt be tolerably eure 
that in their case proper arrangements will always be made for their reception in 
foture, after the mistakea which have been mada with regard to the Pasha of Egypt 
and othera—the mistakes having excited so much attention.» But there are many 
gentlemen, netives of Indis, some of only moderate means, Vvho are attracted to this 
country by having eases of importance to lay before the Government. Many of these 
gentlemen niet be at a preot disadvantage “pn arriving in o age elty like this, with 
no proper introductions, and no friend to look after them. I do think that a ocrtain 
amnount of parental care might very properly be shown by the India House anthoritica 
on behalf of such persona; and I cam conceive no better commencement than that 
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which has already been suggested Py Major Lees and others who have a. ely, 
the appointment of an efficient public officer—call him what you will, Mihmandar or 
otherwise-—thoroughly conversant with Oriental habits, whose duty shall be to receive 
and attend to our Indian subjects visiting this want I would also suggest that there 
should be in connection with the India a building or a room properly fitted up, 
which might be a kind of ral resort for these gentlemen. (Cheers. ti might be 
arranged so as to anawer purposes of a club. There this official should establish 
hia head-quarters, and be always ready to meet strangers on their arrival, and assist 
them in every possible way. 

Mr. Srantry.—I am afraid that in some respects I have not succeeded in making 
my meanin mer gp By I guarded myself against saying that the Govern- 
ment were bound to the steps I except as to ambassadors. Political 
expediency, and perhaps humanity, were the grounds of my remarks ag to the enter- 
tainment of other visitors, Iam sorry that the gentleman is not now present who said 
that the old East India Government did not want to receive people from India, or to 
encourage their visits. Surely that must have been in the time of Warren Hastings. 
The ‘Times’ and other papers have uently expressed their desire that Indians 
should gome to see this country, so that might get important ideas of the power 
of England ; and for other reasons affecting our own welfare and interests more than 
theirs. An observation was made about crowned heads being sent to hotels. It would 
he ee, perhaps, to mention the name of a Member of Parliament who intended 
= move x-Se € - eer = a a ——* that hg I Lave mentioned, for 
the reception and accommodation of European princes. He thouglit it was disgraceful 
to this country that Huro sovercigns should be sent to hotels, instead of to places 
— for their suitable reception by the British Government. In France and in 

ussia they liave done very much the same thing as I wish were done here, A great 
deal too much stress has been laid upon the “ happy fumily” arrangement. People in 
Asia, of all creeda, and of widely different customs and habits, live together in much 
greater harmony than is commonly —_ For example, the Dewan Mathra Doss, 
who has addressed us, has servants of different religions, all living in harmony in the 
same house. Iam sorry that neither Sir Bartle Frere nor Sir Henry Rawlingon, who, 
twenty years ago, wished to start this project, are here—they would have becn able to 
advocate the i “ hatter Gen zs can ol mer ct onin was made as a me erp 
of m r. I might easily have prolon t ving & number of instances 
of : ein ea to England from bo Bee and ay tly a 
with their reception; but I contented myvelf with the instance of the Persian nubleman, 
who came here in Lord Palmerston’s time, and with that of Abd-el-Knder. I did not 
mention others, beokaee I did mt wish oe + —— a var i — in -~ 
way of these peo eing properly reecived. With rega rema one gentle- 
7. who said that aul and daimanit were wealtliy enough, and did not — 
on I may just mention that two gentlemen recently came to London from 
India, soon found themselves in the greatest want. They scem to have come ona 
very errand, having had, apparently, « denial of justice in India. It turned out 
that they are Zemindars, and rps Beye seut to the Strangers’ Home, established by the 
lute Prince Consort. But that p was never intended for such strangers as those I 
have just mentioned : it was intended for such as the Lascars, who ere brought here in 
our ships, to save them from beating their tom-toms in the street, and to cnable them 
to go back to their homes at the first opportunity. Then as to what has been said 
about the building. I say that no new building need be erected, It would be easy 
enough to adapt some Government building to the purpose; and it might be done 
without the great expense which has been mentioned as necessary. At least, there can 
be no good reason why o t-master should not be appointed for persons who have 
business to tranaact with fhe India and the Foreign Offices. That is most esscutial. 


Cheers. ; 
: Lord Lyveprx.—I am sure you will all agree with me in ony the Associn- 
tion is very much indebted to any person who, with great knowledge of the East, 
contribates a paper for¢he information of this meeting. (Cheers.) Whether the plan 
which Mr, proposes is desirable or feasible, I do nut fiel omapetcnt to my. 
There appear, oa the one hand, to be great difficulties in the way; and yet, on the other 
hand, it seems that great advantage would be derived from it, 1 do not agree with 
the little fault which the Chairman seemed to find with Mr, Stanley's paper on the 
ground of its being too short. The morc concise and comprehensive such papers aro 
. 
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the better: and you will all ogres with me in thinking thot the paper we hove lad 
to-day well deservea thoae two epithets. I do not desire to enter into the discussion of 
thia subject. My purpose is merely to ask you to poss a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Stanley for having been ao obliging os to produce ao excellent a paper upon thia 
subject; and though we may net be prepared to go the length of urging the acheme 
upon the present Guvernmeut, itis well worthy of their consideration, as well as of oura, 
and I think the disewssion which has taken placa will be of great use. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Frre-Winiiam seconded the vote of th fo the Hon. Mr. Stanley, ond it was 
mnanimously carried, 

Eg eine ended with a unanimous vote of thanks to the Chairmen, moved 
by Mr, Bannajes, and seconded by Colonel French. 


MEETING, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1869. 
Sm RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., mw tae Cram. 


A mmetine of the East India Association was held on Welnesday, April 7, 
pied a hear a Paper read by Major-General Sie Vincent Ever, K.C.8.1., 0.3, 
entitled :— . 


A Retrospect of the Ajfghan War, with reference lo possing Events in Central 
Asia, 


Sir Vincent Erre.—Bir Roderick, before proceeding with my paper, with your kind 
permission, I wish to address a few words to tha members of the East India Association 
who may be present. ra object in addresaing them is to prevent any possible dis- 

potniment they may feel, arising from the fact which I am abeut te state, thot aflur 
Bir Rederie: Murchison kindly undertook to aroeens me by taking the choir on this 
oortasion, he expressed to me a strong hope and desire thet my paper should not be 
followed at present by any eee discussion; and he guye me such very strong and 
eogent reasons for this wish, that I felt myself bound to comply with it on my own 
reaponsibility; and [ pledged Bir Roderick that I would, as fir asin me lay, carry out 
his wishes. It ia possible that some members of the East India Association may have 
come here with an idea that there would be a diseussion, a wide one probably, with 
reference to the principal subject of my paper. I cannot aay that I wrote thia paper 
with any such view. The object of my writing it will, I think, be sufficiently 
developed in the course of a ee You are all aware that the subject has been 
discussed almost ud aguseam ady in the public papers, especially those which 
reach us from India, At the game tima, if there alould be any members of the 
East India Association who think that there are pointa in the paper which admit of 
fair disouasion, it will still be open to them to discuss them at om adjourned meetin 
in their own particular room, of any time which they may find oe ba when 
hall be most hoppy to attend. I cannot but express my own belief that a discussion 
is eee tnmecessary, and perhaps would lead to no ular good result, 
wing thus addressed the members of the Fast India Association, I wish to 
remark, that what applies to them will alas apply to all present in that respect. IB ia, 
T know, a generally-reeeived axiom that Indian subjects are o bore. I believe that 
all subjects are a bore more or less when lugged into discussion on ill-timed occasions ; 
but that con hardly apply to 0 paper like this, which is written at the ex desire 
of an Asanciation connected with Indin. Moreover, I cannot tot think that the 
interest of history never censes, especially a history like that of the Affghan war, which 
affected the happiness of thousands of familiea in our own courriry: ilies moat of 
whom had some members whose fortune it waa to meet with et ee a grave” in the 
course of that campaign. Iam glad to see here many of my old comrades in Affzhan- 
istan who fortunately met with the former fate; and not the leat among those is 
Sir George Pollock, whose it was to retrieve cur disasters in Affzhanistan. The 
ulnar of the Affehon war been often written, a8 you are well aware, but by none 
ao fuliy, 60 ably, or so faithfully as by Mr, Kaye, whom I may call the prince of Indian 
“= 
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historians. I am not sure whether he is present now, but whether so or not, I hope he 
will allow me to myself as I have done without offending his modesty. But 
his volumes are still as popular as ever, in spite of the story be tells being an old one, 
There is hardly any household library, I will venture to say, which does not possess his 
book, In addition to Mr. Kaye’s work, the history of the Affghan War has also been 
admirably embodied iz a pret lt form in Mr. Marshman's more modern ‘ History 
of India,’ a work which has so far commended itself to attention as to have been 
adopted by the Indian Government as an educational work in their schoola and 
colleges. I have not serupled to skim the pages of those eminent writers so fur as 
suited my on this occasion; and if the result should prove to my present 
audience a bore, I can only say that it is not tle fault of the writers before mentioned, 
nor is it the fault of the subject, but simply the fault of myself. 

Sir Vincent Eyre then to read the following paper, having first drawn 
the attention of the meeting to a map on the wall, containing the most recent inform- 
ation regarding Central Asia, gained from Russian and English sources ;— 


1. Per no Governor-General of India ever assumed the reins of office with 
more benevolent inclinations and more ble intentions than Lord Auckland in 
1836; yet, within less than two years, he a headlong into a war to which, 
there is reason to believe, he was all along secretly averse, and which has been since 
— by universel public opinion as the most unjust, ill-advised, and unnecessary 
that had ever engaged the energies of a British army, or risked the honourable repu- 
tution of the British name throughout the East. 

2, Having been invited to contribute « paper for perusal before this Association 
during the present season, I could think of no more ne and appropriate subject 
— hd ae sg _ fit minds -, ape ies than od og by . brief “pe 
retrospec' e n war o y years — in, conduct, and conse- 
quences,—in order thet, “forewarned and len by a vivid caine of past 
mistakes and aes, ” Red be the better = to encounter a. — 
emergencies, present or @, as are inseparable from our pos as 
dominant power in India ; the difficulties connected with which we must accept as our 
inevitable lot, and gird ourselves manfully to meet with that calm foresight and 
unflinching resolution which are alike the harbingers and guarantees of success, 

8. It is now a well-established fact that the initiative in the Affghon war was 
taken in opposition to the opinion, and even in defiance of the protests of the Court of 
Directors, who were at that time the nominal trustees of India; and that a large share 
of the ibility belongs to Her Majesty's Ministers in England, who, in common 
with Auckland's official advisers, believed that the stability of our Indian 
empire ee so seriously threatened by the warlike operations of Persia, 
secretly intl by Russian diplomacy in Central Asia, as to render it absolutely 
neceseary for the of India to arouse themaelves to ward off the impending 
danger by some outward demonstration of power in thet quarter. 

4. A new monarch hed recently succeeded to the throne of Persia, whose par- 
tiflities had betrayed themselves in favour of a Russian alliance, in opposition to the 
interests of Great Brituin, whose influence had heretofore prevailed over all rivals 
at the Court of Teheran; and among the earliest results of this change, was the 
determination to hurl a Persian army against the fortress of Herat, which had long 
Ras eee es AE but to which an old claim on the part of Persia 
was now conveniently reviv : ‘ 

5. A general belief prevailed among European and Asiatic diplomatists of that 
period that the possession of Herat by Persia must necessarily threaten not only the 
safety of nistan, but of the rich plains of the Punjab (at that time in on 
of the great Sikh ruler Runjeet wg and of British lying beyond, ‘There- 
fore it was but natural that Affghans, Sikhs, and Englich should be anxious for some 
sort of alliance for purposes of mutual defence ast a common enemy. ; 

6. But, when it jg considered what large disciplined forces might have been easily 
concentrated on an tened point of our Indian frontier, how powerful an army of 
friendly Sikhs at that time occupied the Punjab, end what formidable physical ob- 
stacles the intervening country presents at all times to the march of a large invading 
force, hampered with artillery, commissariat, and other necessary impedimenta, it is 
dificult to account for the panic that so generally prevailed on ay yon rational 
ground than a consciousness of some weak and combustible points in the heteroge- 
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neous fabric of our Indian empire, which might cause it to collapse or explode 
oo disastrously on the application of any sufficiently exviting forces from 


7 Se ee ee Oe ee ee eee 
mally placed our moral and material hold of upon a much basis 
then exi enabling our statesmen to listen with comparative calmness and 
comp: to all rumours (whether well or ill-founded) regarding the designs and 
doings of the potentates beyond our north-western frontier, such as so unfortunately 
sufficed to alarm and stir up to spasmodic action the less fortunate officials of an 

earlier 
8. At that time the chief cr in Affrhanistan was in the able hands of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, whose capital was Cabul, and three of whose brothers governed at 
Candahar, Herat itself was held es an independent princi — by Shah Kamran, a 
Suddoozye prince, whose father and uncles once rei over A organ ge | 
and supplanting each other by turns, until th ves betrayed and lanted by 
the great é chiefs, whose power now predominated, and whose elder brother, 
Fatich 1 Khan, had long acted the of minister and a ge tn until at length 
n 


treacherously put to a cruel death by Shah Kamran, whom Dost Mahomed 
and the other surviving brothers of Khan accordingly cherished the bitterest 
feelings of hatred and revenge. 

9. To ify this dire hostility, the Candahar brothers were now willing to lend 


themselves to the designs of Persia, not without hope of some benefit resul to 
themselves, But their great chieftain at Oabul, more far-sighted and patriotic than 
they, had solemnly cautioned them agninat the danger of incurring the enmity of the 
British, to the superior value of whose alliance he was fully alive, although Russia 
was at that very time bidding high for his adherence. 

10. Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when, in September, 1887, Sir Alex- 
ander Barnes presented himself before Mahomed at Cabul, as the accredited 

t of the Indian Government, on a so-styled “commercial” mission, the real 
object of which was, however, sufficiently transparent. 

11. The two men were already personally known to each other; Burnes having, 
about five years previously, been most hospitably entertained by the Cabul chief when 
passing through that city as a private traveller en route to Rurope ; hence his 
ance at the present momentous crisis could not but be hailed as a favourable omen of 
the friendly intentions of the British Government, whose representative he now was. 
His was, accordingly, of the most cordial and fluttering a, and to 
all appearance he had an easy game to play; and it is probable that he been 
allowed to arrange matters in hie own way, all difficulties would have been smoothed 
over, aml all motive for hostilities . 

12, The obvious policy of the British Government at that period was to conciliate 
the goodwill of the Affghan nation (of whom Dost Mahomed was the acknowledged 
and popular de facto ruler), as the moat effective barrier we could raise aguinst pre- 
-‘seut and future innovations of the Western powers; and this we had now a glorious 
opportunity of effecting through the timely instrumentality of Burnes, than whom 
no agent could have been Sued 0 appeals qualified for such a task, or more 2ca- 
lous to consummate 60 desirable a t. 

13. But it was not so to be! Lord Auckland and his official advisers had, from 
the very first, conceived an inveterate distrust of Dost Mahomed, fur the difficulties of 
whose position they fuiled to make due allowance, and whose many sterling qualities 
a8 a ruler they equally failed to understand and appreciate. In point of fact, they 
had meanwhile conceived a favourite yey of their own, entirely opposed to that so 
earnestly recommended by Burnes, and the result was his summary recal from Cabul 
early in 1 and the temporary triumph of Russian and Persian interests in the 
councils of and Candahar, 

14, A Persian army, With some Russian officers in its train, had meanwhile 
already laid siege to Herat, and all India looked on in and alarm at the 
eventful drama enacting at her distant portal in the north ga Fortunately, few 
Asiatic powers understand how to conduct siege operations, and Persia, even with the 
aid of Russiun officers, and with its own monarch in person at the head of a suffi- 
mad gy ne ae Pec age ion to the rule. rey 

on ovember, un eptember, 1 affordin le time 
intermediate setion on the part of tho British, ; os 
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15. The credit of this emt defence was due, in an eminent degree, to the ac- 
cidental presence within the of Herat of a young British officer of the Bombay 
Artillery, Eldred Pottinger by name. His professional skill and personal 
were of the utmost use in directing the defensive operations, and keeping alive the 
martial spirit of the garrison, On more than one occasion the Affghan commander, 
Yar Mahomed (who was also Shah Kamran’s prime minister), was on the point of 
yielding to his assailants, but was shamed into a show, at least, of fresh by 
the entreaties, reproaches, and even friendly violence of Pottinger, who would not 
suffer him to retreat from the breach when retreat on his part-must have been the 
signal for general flight, but literally d him forcibly again and again to the 
front, until the enemy, in despair at nacity of resistance encountered, retired 
discomfited and crest-fallen to their trenches. ' 

16. According to the authority of Russian officers engaged in the siege, the Shah 
of Persiu’s army amounted to 40,000 men, with 60 guns; and among the furmer was a 
Russian battalion, which I understand to have been composed of Russian refugees, 
settled in Persia. Not content with 18-pounder and 24-pounder siege the fire 
from which, if properly concentrated and sustained, must have speedily effected a 

racticable ‘breach, é@ Persian engineer entrusted with the siege operations esta- 
lished a foundry in the midst of the camp, wherein four monster 70-pounder 
were cast, from whose fire vast and immediate results were Two of 
burst on trial, killing several bystanders; the other two the test better, and 
several days were then occupied in hewing stone balls of the required calibre from the 
marble pire le | the monumeuts of a ae burial place; and it may havo 
been the periodical advent of these unfriendly, though fortunately harmless visitors, 
which Pottinger likens in his journal to the “three shots a-day which the Spanish 
army before Gibraltar fired for some time, and which the garrison called after ‘The 
Trinity.’” 


17. The garrison of Herat possesse1 very few pieces of ordnance wherewith to re- 
turn these boisterous compliments; but, ha ily fo them, it was not until five months 
had elapsed that Persian self-conccit cou og itself to take council from the 

Ruasian officers by erecting regular breaching batteries against particular points of 
the fortifications. The situation of the defenders then became more critical, and 
Pottinger's professional abilities were called into constunt request. 

18. The walls of Herat, as then existing, formed « large quadrangle, enclosing a 
space of nearly one square mile, being about 1600 yards long by 1400 broad, cach 
face having about 30 round bastions; + Po at the four angles surpassing the rest in 
height bulk; a deep wet ditch, having a fansse-braye, surrounding the whole, 

“The walls, which were 25 to 30 feet high, stood on an elevated mound of earth, 
varying from 40 to 60 feet above the level of the ground, and were of unburnt brick. 
There were five gates, cach defended by a small outwork, On the north side stood 
the citadel, overlooking the city, and enclosed by lofly defences of a similar character, 
but in a very dilapidated condition, The defenders of Herat justly felt more faith in 

ir double fausse-braye than in their walls, which now began to crumble rapidly 
ro the concentrated fire of the enemy’s round shot. 

19. At length, on the 24th of June, the long threatened assault took place, which 
was confidently expected to carry all before it. The Persian astrologers, after closely 
consulting the stara, had predicted a sigual triumpb for their monarch on that day, 
The assaulting force waa tu advance in five divisions, each under its own independent 
com), ander. The Russian battalion formed the forlorn hope of one of them; but its 
leader (General Borowski) was shot down at the very first onset, and, by some accident, 
the men composing itcontrived to get under the fire of the Persian butteries, in addition 
to the bullets and missiles of he Aegean, ool were obliged to beat a retreat, with a 
Joss of four officers and 250 men killed and wounded. Better success for some time 
seemed in store for another of the storming columns, which actually penetrated the de- 
fences, carrying all before it, but being feebly ported from behind, was again and 

ain driven back, gh more than once on the very of victory, but was a3 

a bafiled by the indgmitable plack of Eldred Pottinger, who, when all seemed lost, 
drove the faintheartet Yar Mahomed befure him to the rescue, as already related. 
Russian accounts do not hesitate to give the young English officer full credit for 
the result, so triurnphant to the Affghans, so humiliating to their opponents; and one 
of them adds, “The Shah wes in a violent rage at the fuilure, and gave orders to en- 
compass the place with a high wall of mud, armed with towers, in order to starve the 
garrison out." 


ai diz 
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20, This desperate was succeeded by a prolonged lull, during which 
famine and discord seemed but too likely to effect that Ciande wiry anton of 
war had failed; when at a most critical juncture, the Shah took alarm at some open 
hostilities of the British on the Persian const, and suddenly withdrew his forces, 

careful, however, before his de ceo Ho saw asunder the 70-pounder guns 
which were to have accomplished wonders, each weighing 5 tona, and which 
he was unwilling to leave bebind as an additional trophy for the now exulting 
Heratees. « 

21. As Eldred Pottinger, whom history will always celebrate as the “Hero of 
Horat,” was subsequently my honoured friend and associate in the eventful epiaode of 
my own early experiences during the Cabul troubles, I have been unable to resist the 
temptation, at the risk of repeating what some may deem « threadbare tale, of enter- 
ing into the above details (partly obtained from “oe sources) relating to the first 
great drama wherein he so conspicuously and so honourably figured, and where- 

in fact, the chief interest of the wer was s0 long concentruted. Should an 
milar crisis occur, whether in India or elsewhere, let us hope thet another suc 
British hero as Eldred Pottinger a as opportunely start forth into the fall blaze of 
fame, fired by his example, auimated by his spirit, and as competent to upbold the 
glory of his country and to disconcert the ambitious schemes of its enemies. 

It is time I should now return to Lord Auckland and his new project, whereby 
the future safety of our north-west frontier wus to be ——— the designs of 
Russian and Persian ambition, This consisted originally of o tri-partite treaty, 
wherein the British Indian Government, Runject Singh the ruler of the Punjab, and 
Shah Shooja the long dethroned monarch of Affghanistan, were the principal parties con- 
cerned, T. years had elapsed since the last-named perso had been driven from 
his throne to find, after some years of perilous adventure in mere and the Punjab, 
& hospitable asylum in British territory; from which he twice issued forth at long in- 

to engage in ineffectual effurts to regain his lost dominions. Meanwhile, 
Dost Mahomed, a younger brother of the murdered Futteh Khan, had risen to 
supreme through his military ability and irrepressible force of character. 
Since 1826, he had contrived to hold his own agninst all antagoniste, and had, by his 
frank urbanity of demeanour, his aptitude for business, manliness, and uniform success 
in the attainment of his aims, acquired a strong hold on the hearts and minds of the 
great mass of the Affghan oo Shah Shooja, on the contrary, was remembered 
chiefly for the absence of all those high qualities as a man and a ruler which shone so 
usly in his rival; nor was his return to power a subject of desire to any save 
a fuw self-interested partizans and needy relatives, In spite of these drawbacks, how- 
ever, it had been determined by the British Indian Government to suit their own 
policy a the one and reinstating the other, without any real defer- 
ence to the wishes and aspirations of the people most interested in the matter. 

23. Accordingly, in a manifesto dated the lst October, 1838, this new policy was 
publicly set fi whereby our Sikh ally, Runjeet Singh, being “ guaranteed in his 
ag : 8, bound himself to co-opernte with the British for the restoration of 

hab @ tothe throne of his ancestors.” On the Sth of November followi 
the news of the retirement of the Persians from Herat was published by Governm 
but was not allowed to alter the political Py pre which had been already deter- 
mined, further than by causing a diminution of the numerical strength of the British 
force to be employed, which afforded the Commander-in-Chief, Henry Fane, a 
pretext for withdrawing from the personal command of the expedition, the policy of 
which he had never approved. his place being filled by Sir John Keane. 

24, On the 10th oli, J Bengal force, under Sir bey ey Cotton, 
marched from Ferozepore, ga by the left bank of the river Sutlej to Rohree, 
where that river joins the Indus. Shooja had already started in advance to 
eeedte escorted by Hindostanee levies numbering 6000 men, raised and disci- 
plined British officers for his special service, He was accompanied by Sir William 

: Naghten, who had been appointed envoy and minister at hig court, and who had 
hens: non of Mien aielal’ eeuneties of the expedition. Anogher force, 5600 strong, 


moved from Bombay through Scinde to the same point, where an admirable af 
nats Wak Tae pee ly see the Bengal Engineers for the the 
whole over the greatriver Indus, The entire invading when combined, amounted 


to 21,000, her with about four times that number of comp followers and upwards 
of 30,000 camels, This long miscellaneous array, consisting of cavalry, infantry, 
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a their attendant impedimenta of wheeled carriages and laden animals of 
every ption, filed over the bridge in perfect order, presenting a picturesque and 
memorable spectacle. 

25, Owing to the undisguised dislike manifested by the Ameers of Scinde to the 
rae of av many British troops through their country, there seemed every proba- 

of hostilities breaking out in that quarter at the very commencement of the 
campaign, which must necessarily have delayed the onward progress of the army 
towards Affghanistan; but yielding to the force of clmmastenees, beter by the 
undeniable arguments of strong ba eager for the plunder of the rich capital of 
Hyderabad, they had the good senae to succumb before compromising themselves too 
far, although they thereby obtained but a brief respite from the hard and inevitable 
fate in store, and which overtook them about four years later. 

26. It is needless that I should dwell minutely on the mili events of a cam- 
paign so well known as that which replaced Shah ia on his t ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be useful to glance, en passant, at some of the physical difficulties which 
the country opposed to passage of our army. Hering wily cromel ie 
the vast Soeeiog hoat d d its seemingly interminable length over 146 miles of 
dreary desert, bordering Beloochistan on the east; and there many hundreds of nase 
horses, camels, aud bullocks perished from weariness and thirst, leaving their skele 
to mark unmistakably to future travellers the track of the invaders. 

27. Then came formidable Bolan Pass, sixty miles in len where fortu- 
nately no enemy occupied the heights, although stragglers ran considerable risk from 
stray Beloochee robbers, ever on the watch behind the rocks for passing prey. Here 
the animals suffered severely and perished by hundreds. pe are Reser this dismal 
gorge into the lovely and inviting valley of Shawl, seemed like passing from purgatory 
to paradise; but here, owing partly to a scanty harvest and partly to the wanton 
devastation caused by-some of the troops themselves, — fell ularmingly short 
for so great a multitude, and fumine prices vail The neighbour an of 
— was suspected of aggravating these lties, and was marked for future 

uniahment. 

. 28. Pushing on, therefore, with the least possible delay, the Kojuck Pass was 
reached, presenting a long succession of steep and difficult ascents and descents, with 
gome exceedingly narrow a no draught cattle could work with effect. Tho 
artillery, including a heavy ng train, was therefore dragged up end lowered 
down by the persevering manual labour of the English soldiers, occupying five days. 
The summit of the pass is 7449 feet above the sea. Here, too, m ) logs was sus- 
tained in commissariat, bagg animals, and much yaluable property sacrificed in 
coneequence. Fortunately, the Aflghans were too disunited among themselves to 
offer any organized resistence, and the army reached Cundahar on the 25th April, 
1889, without any show of o tion, The Candahar chiefs had fled for refuge to 
Persia without striking a blow, and the inhabitants tendered their reluctant homage 
to the old monarch, who was thus unceremoniously thrust upon them by foreign 
bayonets. : 

_ On the 27th June died Runject Singh, the famous old “ Lion of the Punjab,” 
and our ally in the present expedition. On the selfsame day Sir John Keane, leaving 
behind him o strong garrison at Candabar, and cven the siege-train which had been 

to far with such heavy cost and labour, 
he encountered his first openly defiant foe in the person of Prince Hyder, a son of Dost 
Mahomed, who, with a garrison of 3500 Affghans, defended the fortress and citadel, 
which were of formidable eng and susceptible of a prolonged defence. Now was 
discovered the extraordinary blunder that had been committed in leaving behind the 
battering-train, without the aid of which the risk of utter failure seemed imminent, 
‘At this crisis an officer of Bengal Engineers came to the rescue with the happy Pr 
posal to blow open the only accessible gate with gunpowder, This was suce ly 
accomplished in the obscurity of early dawn by a of sappers, headed by 
Lieutenant Durand, of the Bengal i » Who volun for the duty, and who 
is believed to have originated the idea. He survived the dangerous ha to attain 
hich rank and distinctio, among those illustrious soldier-statesmen who have con- 
tfbated so largely to the maintenance of our national honour im India, being at 
this moment recognized as among the foremost of those high officials whose character 
and career are indicative of that master-spirit which may be safely relied upon for aid 


. 


and guidance in future emergencies, 
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80. The governor, Hyder Khan, wes taken prisoner, and such was the pro- 
duced among the troops of Dost Mahomed, who had taken upa position at Urghundee 
to dispute the British advance to Cabul, that, abandoning for the time all hope of 
maintaining his sovereignty, he fled with about 2000 faithful adherents towards 
Bameean, A select party of British officers, eating 8 Oe eines illustrious Outram, 
and escorted by 2000 Affghan horse under command of Hajee Khan Kakur, a noto- 
rious turncoat, volunteered to staré in pursuit, and, pu their way by forced 
marches over stupendous mountain passes, must have overtaken the fugitive Ameer, 
encumbered as he was with his family and ge, before he could reach the frontier, 
had not the aforesaid “Hajee” proved himself a traitor, whose real object was to throw 
every obstacle in the way of their pro and success. Thus Dost med escaped 
to Bokhara, not without the sympathies of many British hearts, until the wheel of 
fortune should once more give a revolution in his favour. . 

31. On the 6th of August, Shah Shooja, attended by Sir William Mac Naghten, and 
escorted by the British troops, made his —— entry into Cabul, and took up his 
abode in the Bola Higsar, or Roynl Citadel. There, on the 8th of September, he was 
—— by his eldest son, Prince Timour, who had meanwhile penetrated through the 

liyber Pass from Peshawur, under the escort of a Sikh contingent furnished by 
Runject Singh, and under the political control of Colonel, afterwards Sir Claude, 
‘Wade, encountering but little opposition. And thus was the first act of this wondrous 
; 82 Se Henry Fa p Repielie enene emacs the conduct of the Affghon 
. Si ne, the experi en whom the o 
expedition had origi y cihesl, hel lent shes euceg ta Sok 90 dendion 
Lard Auckland of the dangers and difficulties that wonld inevitably beset the 
British troops in that country after the first successful result should have been 
achieved. Sir William Mae Naghten, the British envoy, upon whom the chief poli- 
tical management of affairs was thenceforth to fall, was no long in experiencing the 
prophetic nature of that counsel. It soon became evident that Shah Shooje could 
only be maintained on his throne by the continued presence of a British force. This 
was, however, reduced to a moiety by the return of nearly the whole Bombay and a 
‘on of the divisions to India. With the latter went Sir John Keane, soon 
be made a peer for the conquest of spore: aetna Sir Willoughby Cotton in 
chief command of the remaining troops across the Indus, amounting to about 10,000 
men, distributed over a wide extent of country, to garrison the chief cities and such 
other places as required their yor ig | resence. Advantage was taken of the 
return of the Bombay column to punish b Khan, the unlucky Khan of Khelat, 
for his so-called oe mri hme ~ to which allusion has already been made. He 
now offered an obstinate but ineffectual resistance to the attack on his stronghold, 
which was taken by assault by General Wiltshire on the 15th October, wherein the 
brave chief himself was killed, His death must have occasioned some pangs of 
remorse to Shah Shooja, whom he had formerly befriended in distress. 

83. The two yenrs which followed the establishment off Shah ia at Cabul 
were chiefly remarkable for the activity of our political officers, great and small, who 
were scattered far and wide over the land to in carrying out, as far as in them 
lay, the Pape of our Government, which seems to have mainly consisted in conZoli- 
datin pad tr of the Shah, and in extending, as Lord Auckland himself ex 
it, “the salutary influence of the British name.” The cand rpry> md these poli- 
tical , 7s both in ability and infil were D'Arcy at Herat; Ruwlinson 
oe Henry) and Leech ot Candahar ; Pottinger in Kohistan; Macgregor 
now Sir George) at Jellalubad ; Arthur Conolly, on a special mission at Koland; 
and Sir Alexander Barnes at Cabul. But besides these was o host of minor stars, 
each of whom added his quota to the grand work of “consolidation,” which was not 
always nymous with “pacification,” and very generally ended in carving out 
some active work for the military in his immediate vicinity, 

34. Foremost of those worthy of honourable mention was D’ Todd, who had 
succeeded Pottinger as British oe at Herat, on the departure of the latter 
to recruit his health after the siege, Of Todd’s long series of political encounters 
with the arch-intriguer Yar Mahomed, whose sole object seemed to be to extort money 
by working on our political fears and jealousies, I refrain from entering into the 

iculars; but that which really formed the distinguishing feature of 
his mission to Herat was his successful to induce the Khan of Khiva to set at 
liberty some 416 unfortunate Russian captives whose detention as slaves in Khiva 


* 
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had been made © convenient, and, it must be admitted, a 1 just poetent 
Russia for invading that country. This noble triumph of mmeariey of os 
policy he accomplished by twice deputing a British officer, entirely on his own 
responsibility, to work on the fears hopes of the Khivan chief. The negotiations 
auspiciously begun beer Abbott were judiciously followed up and brought toa 
successful issue by mond * oth bel at that time subalterns of the 
Bengal Artillery; and -to the latter fell the enviable lot of escorting the whole party 
of emancipated captives to the Russian frontier at Oranburgh, where they were safely 
delivered over to the commandant for restoration to their fonds The Russiany not 
to be outdone in acts that grace humanity, restored to the Khivans merchandize 
valued at two millions sterling, and, more precious than all beside, forty pri 
among whom were representatives of the wealthiest familics in Khiva. deidom, 3 
ever, ® negotiation been effected in the East so creditable to all parties con- 
cerned; nor since the brightest days of chivalry have the honours of knighthood 
a ny nano —— —_ more Bear emi won, Sir Richmond 8 
amply you rose to high politi ition in India ; 
dying in 1861. But James Abbott te att to the doen, SH the ext of animal 
on the active list, and is still, I regret to add, unrewarded, at least in the way that 
we soldiers most covet reward; although during our subsequent struggles with the 
Sikhs in the Punjab he rendered eminently service at a critical period and in a 
manner well deserving of honourable remembrance. 
$5. Thus the Affghan campaign, with all its faults and drawbacks, bore some 
really good fruit, and evidenced in a remarkable manner what a store of excellent 
raw maiériel for the manufacture of heroes and statesmen had been previously lying 
dormant in the Indien army. In this — indeed, it may be wai to have awak- 
ened to new life the latent but laudable ambition of our officers, young and old, and 
has transmitted a forward impulse even to the present generation—an impulse which 
T earnestly ae may never cense to ——- for their own and the public good, 
Many remarkable episodes, accompanied by gallant deeds and victorious issues, inn- 
parted an interest tu the first year of our occupation of Affzbanistan, and the tempo- 
success of our policy may be said to have reached its culminating point on the 
defeat of Dost Mahomed at Tumenan, and his subsequent unconditional surrender on 
the 8rd November, 1840. Of course it is impossible within my present limits to offer 
more than « passing allusion to these supplementary events; but, as an old Bengal 
artileryman, I cannot pass by in silence the successful passage of Major Garbett’s 
troop of horse age! over the stupendous of Hindoo Khoosh, at an altitude 
little below that of Mont Blanco, although the feat (of which we were then so proud) 
has very recently been creditably rivalled by some British batteries in Lord Napier's 
glorious Abyssinian expedition, 
86. The year 1841 opened with a smiling prospect of peace and uillity, to be 
soon rudely disturbed by rebellious risings in various directions. The faults of our 


policy and the real werkness of our ition began to grow more end more manifest 
to friends and foes. Had but Shah Shox, our puppet king, proved himself a payee 
man for the position into which we h him, all might have gone on swim 


minfly until such time as we could, with a good grace, have left him to the loyal care 
of his own — with all the ¢clat due to our own success and moderation. But, 
his unpopu naturally extended to us as his supporters, although our political 
leaders were wilfully blind to the fret, and, in the falness of time, just es a winter of 
Siberian severity was sctting in, the popular volcano suddenly burst forth, aud found 
us unprepared, The result is too known and too bitterly remembered to need 
repetition here. It was my own youthful fute to be the first to narrate the dismal 
tragedy to my countrymen in all its misereble details; and I have been since informed, 
by competent authority, that the same humble volume, which was the means of put- 
10001. inte my «t, had also the unprecedented and perhaps unpardonable 
effect of Soin the t Duke of Wellington of a whole nis slumber; anil 
severe might have been the penalty for the author (then a wretched subaltern of artil- 
lery) had not his stateqents, wherein many unwelcome truths were faithfully though 
aps indiscreetly blurted out, been so abundantly confirmed by the concurrent 
Sostine of trustworthy witnesses as to have held their ground in the pages of 
— a to the present day. 
87. I have often since thought that perhaps too much importance has been attached 
to the Cabul disaster, viewed in its military aspects. Politically and morally its awfal 
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lessons can never be over-rated, and certainly should never be forgotten ; but, regarded 
simply as a military discomfiture, it was in fact the result of a surprise, somewhat like 
that whereby the celebrated Gulliver found himself tied and bound during sleep, and 
at the mercy of the Lilliputians. We lish went on slumbering contentedly, as 
though the Affghans, whose country we had so coolly occupied, were our very best 
pe in the world, and quite content to be our obedient servants to boot, until one 
cold in November we woke up to the unpleasant sounds of bullets in the air, 
and an infuated people's voices in revolt, like the great ocean’s distant, angry roar, 
in a rising tempest. The best aud the ablest generals in the world must ever 
find themselves placed at « great disadvantage under such circumstances. It should 
always be remembered that our winter supplies of food, and firewood, and forage, had 
not yet been laid in; opal egal ghee Ral pagesion ed, and 
fell an easy prey to the enemy before we quite recovered our senses from the firat 
scare of our rane awakening; that thenceforward we had to tarn out and fight daily 
= te greatly su numbers, backed by the strong forts wherewith the Cebul 
all studded, and which latter we to batter and by storm one after 
other, in onder thereby 4 _— —— supplies for re eh ebay 
while our position was in a general sense defensive, we were obliged, in point o 
to act ts on the offensive, which we nevertheless contrived to do with 
success until such time as we had exhausted the — laid up in the forts within 
our reach, Then, indeed, our position became, for first time, hopeless ; for even 
soldiers cannot sustain life on cannon balls and leaden bullets; and so it came —— 
that our destiny became eventually dependent on the persuasive pews of our politi 
officers in their attempts to treat with wily and embittered chiefs. 

88, And this induces me to say that my own historical recollections and experi- 
ences have not impressed me with a profound confidence in the efficacy of mere 
diplomacy, cond: by even the most talented and eagnacious of political agents, with 
Oriental potentates. These Intter are far greater proficients than ourselves in thet 

jar use of language which consists in successfully “concealing the thoughts,” 
and I entirely coincide with the view taken of such matters by the honest artillery 
gunner who was overheerd, during one of our Indian a to say to a comrade, 
while pointing exultingly to a field battery of big guns drawn by elephants, “I say, 
wo — the net tas ! At all events, — ir-pas very badly —— Cabul 
Ww 6 arguments 0 guns ceased to prevail ; we were soon ma experi- 
ence the truth long ago enunciated by the old Roman poet :— 


“ Donec cris felix multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora ai foerint nubile, sotus eris!" 


89. While, therefore, I freely concede all due honour to the illustrious s of 
Candahar and wualaied, wah, wee ye and ae, de ines; id cme 
im £ posts agui ponen 6 revol aim for endera 
Cabul that fair ead should be unde tee the jo disadvan under which 
they struggled from the very “first, and beneath which they even » Sone par ae 
far at least as to become the unconsenting victims of a hollow treaty formed with 
assassin of our envoy—a treaty whose sole object on their part was to lure our 
outside of its defences into those savage and formidable which form the bigh- 
= from Cabul to Peshawur, and where treachery, and famine would, they 

knew, effectually combine for its destruction. 

40. Still, their triumph was but of brief duration—a few short months sufficed to 
place Cebul again in our ion, Sir George Pollock, with his noble army of re- 
tribution, amply retrieved past disasters, and a effected the liberation of those 
British captives (m included) who had meanwhile been the unwilling recipients 
of rough Affglan hospitality—sometimes confined closely to lofty forts, sometimes 
hurried about from apot to spot on the backs of horses and camels in narrow valleys, 
as nomadic wanderers amid precipitous mountain-passes; lodging the while in such 
rude huts as we could construct for ourselves from the buanches of juniper bushes, or 
in the mud hovels of the primitive inhabitants; sometimes tr with friendly de- 
ference, at others with systematic rudeness; and finally, wien General Pollock 
proached Cabul, forced to fly, escorted by a strong guard of soldiers, over those self- 
same lofty mountain-passes leading to Ricleonn, in Oozbeg Turtary, across which 
Major Garbett had in happier times, as previously related, dragged his horse-artillary 
guns. Had we once got into the clutches of the Oozbegs, I opine you would never 
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have heard this long-winded paper read, and might have in ao far considered your- 
selves gainers instead of losers cheered. But, in ap hee moment of inspiration, m. 
old hero Pottinger (for he was of the party) betook to mesmerising our r wi 
the —— of a sufficiency of gold to him in comfort for the remainder of his 
life ; one fine morning, in the valley of within sight of those gigantic - 
images cut in the perpendicular rock which excite the wonder of travellers, we found 
ourselves all at ones in the position of free agents. General gop heer how affairs 
stood, dispatched Sir Riclimond Shakespear to our aid with 600 Kuzzilbash horsemen 
from Cabul ; and thus the latter officer arr once more the triumph and éclat of 
taking ® conspicuous part in obtaining “liberty to the captives;” this time his own 
countrymen and countrywomen being the favoured objects of his zeal. If the com- 
= easy capture of Ghuznee was deemed worthy of a peemge for Sir John 

é, surely the reconquest of Cabul and its attendant triumphs, so honourable to 
the British name and so important in its results, should have secured, it might fairly 
be sup: sed, the same exalted honour for Pollock also; but so uncertain is the rule 
prev a cases, that he was not even made a baronet. 

41. Cabul reconquered, we might possibly heave maintained our military hold upon 
a even to the present day; but our there had been played out. 
Shah Shooje was dead, having been basely m by one of his own trusted 
peer cect to gin by ronan ox Sepdaed tha anes of the pain, eulen as 

onger any i i st the wishes of the people, whilst the 
rm ap upon our Indian finances mace by this war bad already swelled the public 
debt by fifteen millions, and every month's delay threatened but to accelerate our 
financial ruin, Lord ee therefore, wiscly determincd to evacuate the 
country, and to restore the exiled Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan; an act of retributive 
justice which we lave never had canse to repent; for he proved himself a most able 
and pate ruler till his death, which took place so late as June, 1863. 

42. And here it is time I should wind up my retrospect, in order to devote a fow 
final paragraphs to what, in s sermon, would be called the “Application” of the 
subject to passing events in the regions of which I have becn speaking, No one now 
doubts that our position in Affghanistan was a false one—and fraught with danger in 
more ways than one. Unreasonably apprehensive of Russian aggression and intrigue, 
and counting on the fears and forbearance of our powerful neighbours and rivals, 
the Sikhs, we had the astounding temerity to march an army past their country into 
the wild and unknown regions of Afighanistan, and thus to risk our force being cut 
off from its base of operations, and from its nearest available supports; and although 
no such catastrophe actually occurred, and temporary success attended the hap-hazard 
invasion of a friendly country, still we eventually reaped the full harvest of our folly, 
and learned a lesson in the school of adversity which ought assuredly to suffice to 
restrain us from similar blunders in future. 

43, But matters have meanwhile become very much altered for the better on our 
north-western frontier, The great Sikh army no longer exists; and British rule ex- 
tends throughout the Punjab, even up to the very borders of Affghenistan. Perhaps 
for this very reason there may be all the more danger of our being again tempted w 
play at our favourite old a ee Rees ee eee that 
ase bugbear which perpetually haunta the imaginations of so many of our Eastern 

ellow-subjecta. 

2 Onapteed with the difficulties that beset our first invasion of the kingdom of 
Cabul, such a movement would now seem so temptingly easy, that any startling 
renewal of the Russian panic might ipitate us recal into a complete or 
partial re-oceupation of a country which has already cost us so much blood 
and treasure, Let us therefore look the facts in the face, and endeavour to form a 
calm and unbiassed pigs eh en See a course of action would be either 

litie, or justifiable, 

44. In 1837, Count Nesselrode, when pressed for an explanation by our Govern- 
ment as to the designs.and intentions of Russia in the Hast, used these remarkable 
words: “ The idea of essailing India has never presented itself, and never will present 
itself, to the mind of our‘august master;” and after dwelling on the injustice and 
difficulties attendant on any such adventurous echeme against a friendly power, he 
eee to say, “A single glance at the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate in 

respect all prejudice, and convince impartial and enlightened man that no 
hostile — — England can direct policy of our cabinet in Asia.” Now, 
r 
‘ 
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although we are at full liberty to hold our own peculiar opinions as to Count Nessel- 
rode’s sincerity, thare can be no harm in our acting as he-su 20 far as to take a 
“glance at the map;” and there I cannot but think we shall find e t deal to 
re-assuTe Us. For, i the first place, it shows that our north-western frontier is by 
nature one of the aay in the world, being protected along its whole length by the 
great ond rapid river Indus, which would, of course, in cnse of necessity, be strongly 
guarded at its few assnilable points; whilst, immedintely beyond ite banks lie the 
rugged mountains of Affyhanistan, only to be penetrated by a few formidable defiles, 
which we could oceupy on very short notice, and safuly bid defiance to all comers, 

The Suliman range runs nearly parallel with tle Indus, and its average height is 
about the same as that of the Pyreneva, the lofty peaks attaining from to 11,500 
feet. To these natural defences may be added vast desert tracts that border our 
possessions in Scinde crossed by our army in 1838, and of which I have already 
given some account; and when, in addition to all these obstacles to the progress of 
an inyading army, we take into consideration the immense facilities at our disposal for 
concentrating troops and munitions of war by river, road, and railway, at any parti- 
culur point of attack, of which we must necessarily have ample means of ascertainin 
sufficiently beforshand to afford ample time fur preparation, and the strong Briti 
reserves which could so realily be poured in by sea from our various colonies, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any Russian general would risk Lis own 
and his country’s reputation in any such Quixotic adventure. But of this one thin 
I feel perfect! i gure, viz. that were such an attempt to be seriously made, not a man uo 
the invading force would be likely to find his way back to Russia, Tor, lot them once 
get into a serious hobble, with that extensive maze of savage mountains, and the 
still more savage mountaineers in their rear, and doubtful friends would ey be 
converted into active enemies, whilst the intermediate populations of both Affghan- 
a and — would probably rise en masse to intercept their supplies and cut off 

retrea 
45. But, it may be urged, that Russia might bly count on the near approach 
of her army being the signal fur a general revolt and rising among our own native 
soldiers an — It ao, I firmly believe she would reckon without her host. 

The character of Russian rule, as popularly described, has not failed to reach the ears 
of the inhabitants of Indin, who are generally very shrewd judges of their own worldl 
interests ; and when the question merely turned on a change of European masters 
belisve their answer would be somewhat similur to that given by our own Charles IL 
to his brother James, when the latter remonstrated with the former for heedlesal 
exposing his life by walking unguarded about the London parks. “ Brother,” repl 
the merry monarch, “ don't distreas yourself ! Rest assured that my subjects will 
never take my life to make you king! ; 

46. Doubtless there are, among the millions who populate India, many unwise and 
ignorant bigots, both Mobamedan and Hindoo, to whom a Christian and foreign rule 
must be distasteful, and numberiess reckleas and unruly spirits who sigh for tle guod 
old times of anereliy and universal plunder, such as existed when we first took the 
field to r the a Mabrattas who levied black mail es gg the*est 
part of Hindostan, and aimed at its universal conquest. But, on the whole, I believe 
that India has never been so wisely, unselfishly, and beneficently governed as since 
our gracious <i ome, Fm ~ —— sway, Never ee “reap been on such 
an earnest and universal des justice to its people, by impreving their general 
condition, by elevating them in the mural and socked ¢ raf of being, an 80 een 
the way for their ual admission to offices of trast and power. 

, The storm of the great mutiny of 1857 has effected wonders in clearing the poli- 
tical atmosphere, and in giving an impulse to civilization, with its beneficent train 
of material bleasings, such as the natives are fast learning to appreciate, and which 
can scarce fiil to render them more and more contented with our sway. Well may 
a syed and reflect whether it is likely that Russia, similarly ciroumstanced and 
bn well-known antecedents in an opposite direction, either would or could do as 


47. I have not deemed it necessary on this occasion to enter into details of the 
recent conquests of Russia in. Turkestan. They are too well known to need ex- 
planation, and do not affect my general argument. Some of my present hearers will 
probably enjoy en opportunity of learning much interesting matter regarding the 
conntries an abitants of that little-known region from my learned and distinguished 
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Sclend, Mr. Gecsge Ounpbell, of Indien calebetiy, who te to lootare th in this 
very room on Wednesday evening next. It cannot, of course, be denied that the Russian 
progress along the course of Taxartes, from the sca of Aral to and 
thence to Samarcand, since the Crimean war, and especially during the past two 
has been of a startling, though certainly not of an aggressive character, so as 
British India is concerned, A careful study of the map reveals nothing that need 
make us uneasy in that direction, The conditions of warfare and the capacity of 
India to resist an invader have materially altered since Timour and Baber obtained 
their easy triumphs, at the head of rade, undisciplined Tartar hordes. They had no 
siege gune, with their cumbrous appenlagen of heavy ordnance-stores, to impede their 
gress across the long succession of mountain ranges tlint intervene betweon 
nd and Pesliawur ; and those who venture to predict a successful issue to any 
modern invading force from that quarter must altogether ignore or undervalue the 
strength and efficiency of our ent army in India, which I believe to be more 
than « match for the best troops that any country could bring into the field against us. 

48. Moreover, the position of the Russian forces, scattered far and wide over 
Central Asia (and not exceeding 20,000 men of al) arms, according to the moat recent 
authentic accounts) must necessarily, for generations to come, be very far from pecure, 
and that insecurity may in itself be considered a reliable safeguard against any euch 
wild enterprises in the direction of Affihanistan as are too readily apprehended by some. 
Our own evil experience in that country, as previously described, d undoubtedly 
operate as a still greater caution to the R s than to ourselves, inasmuch as, in a 
military point of view, the difficulties to be encowntercd by us, as its invaders, would 
be immensely aggravated in their case in proportim to the increased distance from 
their real hasis of operations and their sources of supply, when we consider that the 
whole line of communications, from their nearcst European sturting-point to Cabul or 
Candehar, would be little short of 2000 miles, 

49. So long as the Russian hold upon their newly-acquired territory is thus 
intrinsically weak, we ought surely to be much more the objects of dread to them than 
they to us, by reason of our firmer footing aos lords ount of India, with the 
widely-axtonried influence therefrom accruing, and which, in time of war, we might 
exercise with crushing effect in arousing a spirit of resistance among the half-wubdued 
and turbulent tribes of Turkestan against their unwelcome invaders. In short, the 
employment of insurrectionary stimulants to the excitable minds of Oricntal tent 
ia a dangerous game, at which both sides could play, and in which the odds might 
be in our own favour. But I give the Russians credit for resorting to no such 
un-neigh y practices. i 2 

50, 1 believe the world is wide enough for us both, without necessarily treading 
on each other's tors. So far as the inhabitants of Turkestan are concerned, I consider 
it is fur the rea) interests of humenity that yf should at length be controlled in 
their evil ways by a master strong enough to keep them in decent order. When 
I remember the cruel fate of my friends, Charles Stoddart and, Arthur Conolly, 
at the ruthless hands of the tyrant of Bokhara, I feel intensely thankful to the 
Rugsians for having given a wholesome lesson to the present ruler of that remoto 
capital—the hot-bed ond hcad-quarters of fanaticism in its fereest form. Moreover, 
the legitimate objects of ing out new sources of commerce and its attendant 
civilized advantages, are sutticien y worthy in themselves to enlist our sympathy as 
the consistent advocates of human progress; and in no region of the earth have those 
blessings been heretofore more at a — than in the savage wilds and among the 
cruel slave-making Khanats of Central Asia. : 

61. It would have been easy for me to enlarge this paper, and perhaps thereby 
add to its intvrest with some, by launching out into the wide and popular topic of 
Russia’s progress and policy in the East, the dangers supposed to be looming in the 
future to our Indian Empire from such causes, and the active measures of precaution 
whereby they should be met and averted. It may pethaps be expected by some of my 
hearers that I should, at all eventa, discuss the propriety, or otherwise, of subsidizin 
the present ruler of Cabul, of establishing a British Envoy or Consul at lis court, an 
of odeetn the thousundeand one other suggestions which have of late been showered 
so plentifully upon the Government of Indm through the medium uf the publié press. 
But I have no such intention, being firmly persuxded that the present Governor- 
General of India will carry out wisely and well, in the spirit if not in the letter, the 
prudent and enlightened counsels of lis great predecessor, who, the British public may 
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rely upon it, knew perfectly well what he was about, and who would, as we so well 
know from his antecedents, have been prompt enough to adopt, and _— aS 
successful issue the most vigorous measures, had any real necessity presented itself to 
his mind. 


52, My main object in writing this haa been not so much to lay down 
oracularly, with a presumption that wou! unbecoming in me, as @ mere plain- 
spoken soldicr, any particular line of policy to be pursued in to Russia’s 
position and proceedings in Central Asia, a8 to assist, in my humble common-sense 
way, those public men whoee peculiar duty it is to take the lend in such a discussion, 
by furnishing them with such facts and considerations as past experience have pre- 
sented to my own mind in connection with this — question, nnd which some of 
them may have overlooked or furgotten, There is, however, one point which I would 
take this opportunity of urging on the notice of Parliament, and thet haa reference to 
our political relations with Persia, our near neighbour and ancient ally in India, with 
whom if behoves us to cultivate the most intimate friewdship and will, inasmuch 
ag our interests in the East are so blended together ag to be inseparable—Persia 
knows full well that from land’s ambition she hag nothing whatever to fear; and 
that from England’s power, by sea and by land, she is open to prompt reprisals 
in case of her committing any signal act of hostility. There is reason to apprehend 
that, notwithstanding these considerations, our influence, once all-powerful, hns of 
late years been on the woene in that country ; and I consider one cause of this is trace- 
able to the fact that, wherens formerly the British embassy in Persia was entrusted to 
Indian officials well acquainted with the lan and customs of the country, it has 
of late years been monopolized entirely by diplomatists of the English school, who 
necessarily are often ing those essential qualifications; and with respect to the. 
subordinate attaches in particular, I believe it to be a fact that very few indeed take 
the trouble or consider it worth their while thus to ify themselves, simply be- 
onen ee pee ae its ule sn Stet De their mropeee Steen a eH 
80 their great aim, on sent there, is to get transferred as epoodily as 
to some more amusing and civilized sphere of ee Now it is, on the other hand, 
quite certain that in our Indian services arc always to be found men wire ed com- 
petent to do fall credit to such posts, and who would like better than to bo 
ae in such a promising field of usefulness and distinction; aud surely, if such be 

case, we are acting very unwisely in this matter, and the sooncr we retarn to the 
old order of things the better will be our prospects of upholding the interests of this 
country in Persia, which are yearly becoming of greater importance than ever. 

53, I will not trespass on your patience further than to explain, in my own behalf, 
that —_— a by the Council of the “ East India Astociution” to contribute 
& paper suitable to the purposes for which it was originally constituted, I felt that I 
ought not to shrink from adding my literary mite to advance the vital interests of 
thut land wherein so large a ion of my life hes been spent—a land to which I 
= gh pe of _ out for myself a 3 in life, a geen I _ 

we taken advan my opportunities, and to w must ever large 
indebted for whatever blessings in life I now enjoy. To sum up the whole snathes fn 
ove brief pamgraph, I would venture to say to those entrusted with the safety of Her 
Ma 's Indian dominions, “Look well to the assailable points of the river Indus, 
and to the mountain-passes immediately beyond, Fortify the former as your most 
skilful military engineers shall recommend ; and, as regards the Intter, lose no oppor- 
tunity of entering into amicable political and pecuniary arrangements with the 
local chiefs whom it may be necessary to propitiate whenever such active measures 
may seem desirable by way of precaution. intain also as friendly relutions os 
practicable with the rulers and subjects of Affzhanistan and Persia, For the reat, it 
“ed ae to bear ty an pe yon a — profound axioms which our old friend 
AlrhyvL” found so applicable to every emerg: in life: “ What's done 
can't be helped ;” “ Better luck next time; and, above all, “Take it coolly!” Let 
ua act thus, and we may with thorougl confidence apply to our position in the 
noble and patriotic words of our great national bard : e 


: “This England never shall : 
Lie at the foot of a conqueror. 
* Sete nt ant “ea san 
we |. Navgut shall male ws rive, 
If Engiand to itself do rest but truc.’” : 


*- 
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CHuatrwaN—TI am sure you will all agree with me that we ought not to separate 
without offering our sincere thanks to the author of this paper, for having given us a 
retrospect of the Affghan war in as lively a manner as if he were still a sub- 
altern. He has brouglit befure us the history of that memorable war, in which he took 
80 distinguished a part, with all the energy which he would have displayed when he 
was a young officer. I am 1 pre pe he mergecipetne ge arspae Bo pacific a 
Tanner. Duke of Wellington’s advice was that we should not ran ee | 
into wars; and Sir Vincent Eyre has given us on this occasion the very best advice wi 
regard to hanistan, that we should not meddle ina where we really can 
derive no t and no glory by interfering with it, and, above that we should not 
rush heedlessly into such a country from an apprehension that at some future time 
Russia may advance towards this region. (Hear, hear.) I happen to know this, that 
whilst the present Em Se Sein Be Sis meee packs of neventann, tes Ea seeeS, 
through his Prime sister, given the most solemn oasurances to Her Mu a 
Government that neither now nor at any time will he attempt to approach ben- 
istan, or in any way trouble our frontier at all by involving himself in the interests of 
Afghanistan. As Sir Vincent Eyre says, people will not look at the map—they will 
not look at the enormous chains of mountains which separate us from the most advanced 
posts of the Russians, and they will not look at those insu difficulties that 
present themeelves to the of any large army. But, though those mountains 
present those insuperable difficulties to the _— of a large army with artillery, 
there are several routes over them by whi e can be carried on with great 
advantage. That is a point to which Sir Henry Rawlingon has called the attention 
of the phical Society; and at the meeting of the Geographical Society on 
Monday ® paper will be communicated, which will point out to those who choose to 
attend that the tea which is now cultivated in the north-west of India has been trana- 

into the district of the Arcand—into Eastern Turkestan, a —- entirely 
inct from Western Turkestan which the Russians have oceupied. This Bastern 
Turkestan, which formerly belonged to China, is now an independent kingdom, under 
a chief called Kush Beju. That great region no Russian soldier has entered; and I 
hope that will remain a region for traffic with us through the pasace of the 
Himalayas ; that we shall extend our tea to it for years to come, and that that trefiic 
will become a source of great profit to us. There is room enough for both of us, as Sir 
Vincent says; and with those chains of mountains between us, I hope we shall long 
continue good allies, and that the prosperity of Indin will never be disturbed by an 
invasion by Russia, 
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Tas map shows the new boundary lines of Russia since her recent conquests in 
Turkestan. Her approaches to that country in the direction of Kokan have been 
slowly and surely in course of progress during a long succession of years, and from 
two different quarters at once, viz. from Semipolatinsk in the N.B., aud from Orenburg 
in the N.W. 

The former is the chief fortified town of a provincial government of the same name 
in Western Siberia, from which starti oint a line of yew — has been pushed 

lually across the Kirghiz Steppes, ited by the “Great Horde,” and, akirting 
Saal of Lake has been extended thence in the direction of Lake Issyk- 
Icul to the south-west, vid Almati (Fort Vernoe), Kastek, Tukmak, and Auleata, up to 
the base of the lofty mountains of Kolkan, 

From Orenburg the Russians have advanced by way of Orsk to the north ond of 
the Sea of Aral, whence their course has lain along the right bank of the Syr-Daria 
(or Jaxartes) river, by forts Perovalki, Djulek, and the city of Turkestan to Chemkend, 
at which stronghold their two converging lines were at length, for the first time, con- 
nected in 1864; thus completing long circuitous chain of military posts from 
Semi-polatinsk to Orenburg, through the heart of Western Turkestan, 

They have since followed up these successes by the capture and occupation of 
Taskkend and Samarcand in 1868 ; aud have established a strong military outpost 50 
miles to the west of the latter city, and within 150 miles eastward of the capital of 
Bokhuara, with the object of overawing that pan. These systematic extensions of the 
Russian power among the unsettled and tyrbulent tribes of Central Asia lave been in 
& great measure justified by the necessity of extending and protecting commercial 
intercourse with ucighbouring nations ; and the plan so pertinaciously and succeas- 
fully pursued of planting themselves firmly on eavh new acquisition by means of 
— military settlements, with strongly fortified posts, before taking another 
in advance, was the only sceure method of penetrating so far from the undo of atv 
ligation, across those vast wild and desolate tructs, peopled chiefly by wandering semi- 

‘ barbarous and predatory races, with any chance of permanent mutual benefit resulting. 
Wherever they thus forced their way, trade invariably followed close upon their tance, 
although now, for the first time, they seem in a fair wa to realize a reward at all pro- 
portionate to the toils and perils they have so perse uly encountered. e 

The treaty of peace lately concluded between Russia and Bokhara enables the 
former to estublish mercantile agents in all the towns of thu latter, and entitles them to 
the protection of the ruling powers; it stipulates that the duty on Russion imported 

shall not exceed 24 per cent. and that Russian merchants shall be free to croas 

Kkhara on their way to neighbouring principalities. With these aulvantages mane, 
and with the increased protection to life and rty which the continued presence 
4 dominant civilized power cannot foil to realize, it may be confidently expected (and 
we English shoald rejoice in the expectation) that the loug dormant, though fertile 
resources of Bokhara, » Kokon, and neighbouring stutes will be rapidly 
ie ea therewithal open out new fields for enterprise and new triumphs for 

izution. 

To suppose that the present position of Russia in Turkestan, aa here described 
and which is maintained only by what may be likened to a lomg chain of military 
police-statiuns, extending over mountains.and deserts wholly,unfitted for the 
of large armies, can really threaten the security of the British empire in. India is an 
incomprehensible delusion, utterly unfounded in fact and almust an insult to common 
sense, 

These remarks apply, of course, only to the existing state of things, It is im- 
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possible for any one to predict what may happen hereafter. ae er eed 
and most robably does, envy us the possession of India; but the way to i conquer 
does not lie over the Kirghiz § nor through Toorkman deserts; neither do I 
know of any other route that would be easy of acceas without an amount of dela 3 
danger, and expense stich as would probably overtax alike the military and pecuniary 
resources even uf Russia. Henee I do not think we shall have very much ground for 
alarm, even should intelligence reach us of her steamers attaining the highest navi- 

ble points of the Oxus and Jaxartes, It seems, indeed, inevitable that they should 

so, and one may be pardoned for thinking the sooner the better for the best interests 
of Central Asia, and perhaps even of Britixh Indin itself. 

A reference to the map slows two lin-s whereby alone an advance on British India 
is possible from the present Russian position in Turkestan :-— 

Ist. Kokan, gur, and Yarkand, on Leh and Cashmere. This line crosses 
the ney an-Siran range by the Terek pass, used by caravans; thence it passes over 
the high table-land called the “Country of the Six Cities” (including Kas!.gar and 
Yarkand), known also as “Little Bokhara;” after this it traverses the t Kuen- 
Luo and Karakorum ranges by two passes upwards of 18,000 feet high, leading into 
Himaterak Lg which India is at length reached by crossing a portion of the vast 

® a 

2nd. By Bokhara and Balkh, and thence by the difficult mountain made do 
Kunduz, the route must cross the Great Hindoo Khoosh, 17,000 fect high; and so 
onward, by a long and intricate sueceasion of dangerous passes, to Cabul and Peshawur 
—the total distance from the new Russian to the British Indian ana’ f being about 
_ moiles if measured from Chemkent, or about 800 miles if men from Samar- 
cand, 

Neither of these routes can be supposed to offer any temptation for the invasion of 
India, occupied and defended as it now is by one of the most powerful and efficient 
armies in the world, in possession of all the atrongest posts, and with aniple reserves 
of men and stores within easy reach. To attack » country so situated with any cliance 
of success, an overwhelming force would be necessary, acoompanied by heavy artillery, 
and with supports and arsenals within moderate distance in ita rear. But it has been 
well mid by an able writer in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ when pony | to the 
difficulty of conducting military operations in Affghanistan: “Take a small force, and 

u are beaten; take a large one, and you are starved.” The stern lesson enforced 

y the Russians on the great Napoleon at Moscow will scarcely be lost upon them- 

selves. Affehanistan is the great breakwater established by nature aguinst an 
inundation of northern forecs in these times, 

Lord Napier's success in surmouuting the physical difficulties of Abyssinia fornishes 
no practical solution of the question, inasmuch as his march was ay arg but the 
small bill of nine millions sterling which accrued, notwithstanding this favourable 
circumstance, ought to apa as e cantion to rulers who may be ambitious of invading 
the north-west frontier of India by even the easiest route available. 

With regard to any assistance that an maya | foo might anticipate from the 
populations of India, it may suffics to reenr to the formidable Sikh invasion of 
1845-46, and our subsequent desperate struggles with that nation in 1848-49, which 
offered such favourable opportunities to our native subjects for revolt, had any such 
disposition been widely prevulent ; yet even with such tempting yg yo they 
remained perfectly quiescent. No —— proof could be required that, for the mere 
alternative of a change of masters (and that a change for tle worse), an’ insurrec- 
tionary movement, as an aid to invasion, would be a very unwise and unsafe depen- 
dence 


With respect to the barrier offered by the Suliman range, it has been argued that 
private traders are in the habit of penetrating it with great ease by a variety of routes, 
and that therefore the difficulties for the passage of an army might not be so great as 

lly supposed. But the same might be said of the Pyrenees, through w h at 
at fifty bridle roads lead from France to Spain, and yet we know that but two prac- 
ticable roads exist forthe safe transit of large armies. 

The good understanding now so happily existing between the Indian Government 
and the ruler of Affyghanistan affords an ere opportunity for pastes mg 
relations with the local chief’, in possession pases ‘ing on x 
on ® sounder footing, whereby we should be enabled to ommnet them more readily 
in case of need. 
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I have purposely kept out of promi wegen ajar nag vegpiee A ae 
i et eee ale sain to Tala ber Wr of the Caspian Sea, and 2 
to Herat, Candahar, and the Bolen Pass, the fear of which in 1838 occasi 
pote war, os already described. In 1856 ais was saveely uskinel Sr 0 
pete ES ee Ea a ae ee es fust by treaty 
respect its independen 
So long as Russian activity is confined, as at present, to Western Turkestan, we have 
no real ground for alarm; but should she ever show unmistakable indications of 
sgeeniee Selec ees Sa Se eee, Sa oak Saeed, 2 Mle ave we 6 Yate 
stimulus for us to strengthen that double line of barrier which is so fortunately within 
ed ae een a sal Se: Gat-uten Meade: telieadl anil ieee outed and 
fear ayes Gots. he really undertake so vast and so perilous an ition. 
Hippy shall we then bai in adios to our physical resources of strength, we are 
& third moral barrier behind loyal and contented people! 
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MEETING, HELD AT BOMBAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 18869. 


DOSSABHOY FRAMJEE, Esq., m tae Cxarm. 
Tecture on the Work of the Hast India Association. 


A Mezrtinc was held at the Framjee Cowasjec Institute, Bombay, to hear a lecture 
in mig poe of Professor Dadabhai Naoroji on the objects and work of the East 
India Association of London. The Institute was crowded to excess, both in the area 
and in the galleries. Mr. Dadabhai had already lectured on the subject in Guze-.s 
ratee on three previous evenings; and this lecture in lish was, we believe, 
delivered in deterence to the wish of many educated natives. Our well-known 
citizen, Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee, was, amidst loud applause, called to preside on the 
occasion; and, in a short appropriate to the occasion, introduced Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji to the meeting. 
ok earch f gi 

entlemen,—. t was y necessary for me to give a lecture in 
English, Some of say fdenia thought otherwise, and the wisdom of their advice 
a aahing te | the om attendance, I feel much gratified and honoured at the © 
audience before me. ‘The East India Association, as may be aware, is established 
with the object of promoting the welfare of India. It works under certain advan- 
tages and certain difficulties. The advantages are almost all English, the difficulties 
almost all Indian. The Association works with the conviction that, however long 
they may have to struggle, the English public and the Home Government of India 
will ultimately side with justice. It is a peculiar trait in the English national 
character that when once a case is made ont beyond all doubt, and the public is 
convinced as to what justice and righteousness demand from them, nothing whatever, 
no consideration of any kind, would stop them from doing what is t. Like the 
lion—a very appropriate symbol of English character—the English public is difficult 
to be roused, but when once roused no obstacle can stop it, (Applause.) What 
more glorious instance can we have than their conduct with regard to ala ? 
The struggle of the philanthropists was no doubt hard and long, but once the 
English public was satisfied that slavery should not be, and that they should free 
theynselves from that dire sin, they ayy themselves to pay any price. Neither 
money nor anything else could stop them. They paid 20 milliona to the alave- 
holders, and did the noblest act human kind is capable of. All that is necessary 
is to make out a good case. The instinct for fair play and justice is so strong in the 
English heart, from the playground to the grave, that when once you satisfy the 
English mind of the justice of your cause, its conscience will revolt from any other 
course. The Englishman is incapable of despotism. He may and often does carry 
things with a high hand, he may act the despot for a time, but the instinct and love 
of liberty, the constitutionalism which is bern with and ingrained in him, makes 
him at the time of trial, recoil from being stigmatised a . (After a few 
similar observations, Mr. Dadabhai continued:) The East India Association has 
commenced its work under euch conviction, that if it would only stick to justice, 
fair play, and truth, it is sure to succeed with English rulers in all their efforts to 
raise India. (A .) They also believed that independently of the national 
instinct of fair play, manyof the retired Indian officials, and the Home Government 
itself — desirous = ng to = what is ea Peg tt and —— = 
promote the welfare a permanency rule. au 
was the case was soon ehuries the number of European officials and non-officials 
who willingly and readily joined the Association. And the Association had not 
long to wait for a still more satisfactory proof of the conviction with which they 
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commenced their work. Their efforts for the admission of Natives into the Civil 
Service found all proper attention from the authorities. Though the result has not 
been exactly in the ee ee it is clear that judicious and 
proper representations of a just cause receive due consideration. One part of 
the prayer, the institution of scholarships, has been fully granted, the other prayer 
for admission into the Civil Service has been proposed to be granted in a way 
that appears most suitable to the authorities themselves. Now while the discussion 
of this im t subject was going on in the Association, it was quite evident that 
many Indian officials were desirous to help the Natives in their just demands. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes took a very active part. In his death India has lost a true and 
sincere friend and England a true patriot. You are aware that to a letter addressed 
by me to o number of retired high Indian officials, the response was prompt and 
bold. What was I on emen should condescend to reply to me? but it 
was their desire to see justice done, and Natives helped as they may deserve, and 
when the opportunity came to speak their mind, ~~ spoke without shrinking. The 
press also, as representing public opinion, spoke out openly and fairly, and lastly, 
any one who was present at the debates on Mr. Fawcett’s motion, and on the 2nd 
reading of the Governor-General of Indin’s bill last year in woe Tf ap egy have 
observed the feeling of the members that whatever was right should be done. Such, 
then, are the auspices under which the Association works, and they are all 
i But it has, as I have already said, its difficulties—nei the Native nor 
interests of Iudia have given them such support as they ought. Out of a 
tion of 200 millions, for whose benefit this Association wae, how many 
natives are members? Only, I am ashamed to say, about 400. I do not wish to 
blame the natives for what thus appears to be great apathy and want of patriotism on 
their part. I allow that this apathy is owing to a want of knowledge. They are 
not yet well informed oa to the importance of the existence of such an Association. 
This work of explaining to the mass, or at least to a reasonable portion of the people, 
their grod, is the duty of the educated ; they are bound both by patriotism as wi 
as gratitude to do this work; their education has been mainly obtained at the 
expense of the State, that is from the taxes — by the people, and they must 
return the obligation to the utmost extent of thet er. They must explain what 
a British subject ought to be; how good the British rule is; what hopes are of 
the amelioration of the country, political, social, or intellectual, at the hands of their 
rulers, and that as ger ee is situated in England, how n it is that a 
hody should be there, willing and ready to work on their behalf, al to obtain for 
them all those privileges which it is the boast and the birthright of the “ British 
subject” to enjoy. Many of us are anxious that we should have Representative 
Institutions, a Parliament in India. This is our chief aim, this is the goal to which 
we must all work to. But can we soy that we are at present prepared for such 
institutions? Can we sny that any large P nate or even a reasonable portion of the 
Natives, even understand what representation is? Is it not necessary for us, especially 
the educated, to set ourselves to work to educate the poe in this pe aren go 
While doing this on the one hand, of preparing a public opinion, a public voice, and 
a body of public men, is it not necessary that in land a Society should exist, who 
should have by their judicious and proper advocacy, by the weight and influence of 
their conduct, acquired an influence so as to be prepared, when wanted, to fight the 
Jast and greatest battle of representation in or for India? That body will have also 
helped us for all the intermediate steps towards that consummation. Whether 
therefore we look to the future or the present, we see the great necessity and duty 
of strengthening in — way the East India Association. The authorities 
in India, even if they had the will to do anything, have not the power. All the 
great fights must take place in land. Whatever is done: by Parliament can 
altered p? Parliament only, and all the great questions of policy will be settled 
there. If this is made clear to the Native of India, there is no reason 
why we may not ex Natives members by thousands ifstead of by hundreda. 
I have no doubt that if the educated Natives do their duty there is every 
reason to be hopeful of the future of India. (Applause.) Not only should the 
Association be supplied with oe aid, but also with the moral support of the 
voice of the le, and by correct information from time to time, in the shape of 
papers ‘of the thousand and one important Indian subjecta, in all plies 1 
(After a few other earnest remarks in the anme strain Mr. Dadabhai p ) 
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The reason why Europeans in India have been backward in supporting this Asaoci- 
ciation is, I think, @ misapprehension. It is perhaps supposed that this Association 
is only a Native affair, and with Native interests alone in view. Now it is nothing 
of the kind, It is established with the expressed purpose of promoting all Indian 
interests, European or Native. The only aaa e necessary is that the cause 
should be just. It allows papers to be read on subjects bearing upon every Indian 
interest, and of all sides. It takea no party views. It is the best means of dis- 
cussing every subject from all points of view. Hitherto the information supplied in 
England has been mostly official, Several members of Parliament have expreased 
the desire that they should get outside information, as they cannot altogether rely 
upon information ished by the authorities, as naturally these authorities have 
their own views of questions. By means of this Association you get free and full 
outside information. Various discussions take place here in the English neueeeees 
connected with the different English services and other interests, but the jo of 
the East India Association will enable the cpposing parties to lay their views fully 
in the shape of papers before the Home A: ities and the English public, The 
very origin of the India Association is from English interests. It is in reality 
a development of the Indian Army Committee combined with the London Indian 
Society, and its very first practical act was a deputation to Sir Stafford Northcote 
with regard to the order of the Government of India on the bonus com tion 
despatch of Lord Cranborne, A paper has been read on Furlough Regulations of 
the Indian Army, and another on the capabilities of the Hill Ranges of India, The 
eg edhe egies J understood it to be their interest to support the East 
ia Association, have joined it in the name of the President and Secre' of their 
Association. When the address to Sir Bartle Frere was left in the h of this 
Association, natives and Europeans all joined heart and soul in honouring one who 

Was considered deserving of honour, without any thought whethor he was a 
or not. (Applause.) last mail brought news of tho Imperial question about 
Central Aste having been discussed at s large meeting. It was discussed mostly 
from the British point of view, the ee Perro made of the Natives being that 
they understood their interests and would not prefer Russian to English rule. You 
see, therefore, that the East India Association is to work as much or even better 
for European interests than Native. I say better, because in every Native question, 
the Europeans have more or less to depend for information upon the Native mem- 
and, moreover, the Native element of members residing in England will not be 
strong; while in questions of the interest of European services or other residents, 
the lish ee eee eee ee 
pendent careers, and while, in the case of the Natives, they can be moved only by 
motives of philanthropy, in the other case they have all the motives of patriotism, 
friendship, self-interest to actuate them, The European portion of the Indian com- 
munities have e reason to give their best support to the East India Association. 
But I appeal to a higher motive than that of self-interest. The Europeans come 
frqgn 2 distant land to rule over this vast country, and to raise up its teeming mil- 
lions in the seale of civilization. In the name of this great mission I ask them to 
hel to hold out to us their hand of good fellowship, and raise us to their own 
good of high civilization, tenment, and political elevation. (Applause.) I 
that while on the one hand we have all to congratulate ourselves on the good 
“ English” auspices under which the Association works, the Indian difficulties of 
want of adequate moral and pecuniary support from India, both European and 
Native, will be removed. In connection with the good auspices, I am of only 
one ible drawback, that the English rulers may treat India in the _—e 
En 3 In land the rulers know the people and the people know their rulers, 
ne both are of the same country. In the case of any serious dissatisfaction among 
pina ay a consequences are the overthrow of a cabinet, or, at most, a 
ution; the rulers after all remain of the country and in the country. In the 
case of India the rulefs are foreigners. The — as yet know not much about the 
rulers, and the rulers notevithstanding their desire and endeavours do not yet know 
much of the inward workings of the mind of the people. Any serious dissatisfnc- 
tion here leads to disastrous consequences. The drawback, I fear, then is that the 
rulers may sometimes hold out a little too long in meking a concession, and thus 
deprive the gift of its good and its effect upon the gratitude of the people. In 
such state of affairs, it will — ee a concession a little too early 
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than too late. The earlier conceasion is ed asa boon, received thankfully,— 
and remembered gratefully. It may be the press in England will do all that is 
necessary. But we must remember that it has the affairs of its own country to 
attend to, That it does favour India with some attention is matter for congratula- 
tion, but it cannot do the work of continuous advocacy of a nation distant some 
thousands of miles. We want a body who would give special attention to Indian 
subjects, who can lay before the public correct well-arranged information, and 
who would be ready on the spot to watch every movement and put in the word at 
the proper time. This ready-at-hand and watchful work cannot be expected from 
the ish press, nor from the Indian press or associations. A body like the East 
India Association is an absolute necessity. There is one indirect result likely to © 
flow from this Association of very great ee The working together of 
and Natives for the just interests of either will naturally create a sym- 

thy and kindly gy eraser them. When the Natives find Europeans heartily 
Pelpien these, an in the of the Civil Service, it is only natural that their 
attachment should increase, and so when Natives come forward to join in any Euro- 
cause, the thy of the Europeans should become deeper. This is a very 
Nesirable result, and every well-wisher of India and England would do well to pro- 
mote it. (Applause.) In connection with this result I may sey a few words about a 
— upon which much unvecesaary and unpleasant discussion is going on. Some 
of the h writers don't like the word “tribute.” They would have us to sny 
that the rulers receive no such thing. Well, we need not quarrel about words. Let 
us know the actual fact, that by the possession of India by England, an snonual 
addition of about ten millions sterling takes place to the national wealth of 
England. Is this fact or not? It is quite true that it is a remuneration for 
service done. The sting in the minds of some Englishmen, I think, of this fact 
lies in the impression that the Natives complain of this. Far from it. It will be 
absurd for the Natives to expect that Englishmen should be s quixotic as to come 
here and give us the benefits of their services to introduce onler, law, and enlighten- 
ment, and eat their own bread. That the ten millions go out of the country cannot 
be helped. It is an incident of a foreign rule. But if rule is a necessity for us, 
and the only means of our regeneration, we are thankful to have the bleasing at any 
ice, I for one say that, far from complaining for this addition to the wealth of 
England, I would only be too glad to see the benefit to that country still increase. I 
— ask our English rulers to be true to themselves, to follow their instincts of justice 
fair play, to make the Natives real “ British subjects,” and to develop the resources 

of the pn iy so that while they may add 20 or 30 millions to their own wealth, there 
may be a corresponding addition e to the ro of this country. (Applause.) 
There is every likelihood that the benefit to Eng must increase, en large 
of the people are educated, when prosperity shall increase, and will demand 

ger numbers for administration than at present, the expenses will be increased, 


If, on the other hand, the prosperity of the country will enable it to pay ter 
revenues, the additional ex ture and therefore nding additional benefit 
to England will not be but rather thankfully paid. Be stewards, and 
take as you deserve, we sl be the better and the more grateful for it. I do not 
aoe any necessity of wu misunderstanding and discussion of thia point. The 
truth is that both India and Jand are bevelled by that connects and it is 


hetter that that should be clearly recognized by both. I am desirous that a per- 
manent fond should be raised for the support of this Rast India Association, If the 
educated natives will be up and doing, I do not despair of success. The people, when 
informed, will take an interest, and when we look at the vast population, what is three 
or four lacs of rupees? We have hitherto been in the habit of depending and 
throwing the whole burden upon the rich, The rich of Bombay have at times done 
their part nobly, aa we well know, Let us, the middle class, do our duty alao—let 
us bear our own share of the burden, It is of no consequence whether the dountion 
is one rupee or thousands. Let each give as he can, In Intd large charities and 
other institutions are supported by small subscriptions and donations. In London 
alone, the charities thus supported amount to some millions every year, and what is 
the population of England conipared with that of India? As the mountain cannot 
come to us, we must go to the mountain. We must approach the people. For this 
purpose I to call a meeting, on Monday, the 17th instant, at 5 p.m., of the 
members of the Associntion resident in Bombay, and other gentlemen who take an 
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interest in the welfare of India, to consider and adopt some practical to arrange 
for continued efforts to secure uate — for the Association, wad to keep up 
the interest of the people y in its behalf and in poli conthe, “Cee 
Bombay Association is a body confined to uative interests. The object of the East 
India Association is much emo 04 by legitimate means of aff Indian inte- 
rests. It is + therefo: ata separate body should be formed here in the 
spirit and scope of the London body. LI invite all educated natives to attend this 
meeting, and to take a share in the work. Iam glad to know that Mr. Vishnoo 
Parashram is going to give # lecture in Marathi, on Saturday next, at this place. 
I take this keep | of thanking the press of Bombay for the encouraging su a 
they have given me all along. The ‘ Bombay Summechar’ has, Iam glad, publ ed 
my Gujerati lectures. I muy urge here the importance of the ‘Journal of the Asso- 
ciation.’ It is its strong arm, and everything should be done to increase its circulation 


by printing a ‘number than 1500, and its usefulness by supplying well-consi- 
dered papers on subjects, I may inform you that the ee and dona- 
tion lists are now lying on the table, I now once more appeal to the patriotism of 


the people generally, and to the patriotism and gratitude of the educated natives, to 
stir th ves, to hem what it is to be British subjects, and to do all they can to 
support an Association so absolutely necessary for scouring their beat interests. If 
fail to do your duty, I can only mourn over the misfortunes of India. It wil! 

no fault of our rulers if we do not show and satisfy them that we deserve to be 
treated better than we are. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Davasnat subsequently, on a request being made, explained the way in which 
any bodies or associations can join the East India Association. He read a resolution 
of that Association :—* If the members of an Aasociation do not exceed 25, the lite 
subscription of each member be Rs. 75, the annual subscription Rs. 7. 8 annag; if 
exceeding 25 and under 50, life members to pay Rs. 50, annual subscriptions Rs, 5; 
if 50, life members to pay Rs. 25, annual subscriptions Rs. 2. 8 annas; on 
the condition that all the members of such association become members of the East 
Indian Association, or that the chairman for the time being of each local association 
shall become a member on payment of 50/,” Mr. Dadabhai expressed an earnest hope 
that all associations and societies in India would — the East India Association, and 
co-operate with it as invited in the Rule XX. annual subseription of wn ordi- 

member of the Association is Rs, 134, including the Journal; life subseription 
is Rs. 100; and the Journal Rs. 34 annuully. 

Gentlemen willing to join, or give donations, are requested to send in their names 
to Mr. Ardeseer Framjee Moos, Apollo House, or to the Librarian of the Native 
General Library, aria a Nowrozjee epee the Bombay Association Rooms, 
Elphinstone Cirele, or to the Duftur Ashknara . 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the chairman invited remarks from any gentle- 
men who wished to speak on the subject, saying that the meeting would bu glad to 

r them. 
ge Nownower Furpoonser said he was glad to find so larze and respectable an 
audience of the educated natives of Bombay taking an interest in the important eub- 
ject so ably brought to their notice by their — fellow-citizen, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorj who had taken an active in establishing and conducting that powerful 
body, ih East India Association, for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
ion of the interests and welfare of India. Mr. Nowrozjee was present in 

land when the Association was organized, and could from personal knowledge 
testify to its influence and its capacity to do a vast amount of to Indin, He ven- 
tured to request Mr. Dadabhai to deliver another address, and more fully explain 
the doings of the Association to the native public in generul, and the educated class 
in particular, whose duty it was to assist in promoting the welfare of their country 
and improving their political condition. This able exponent and zealous metmber of 
the Association would not only enlighten but convince his countryinen regurding the 
necessity of strengthening the hands of that body and placing it on o finn basis, By 
his timely and j cious divocacy of the cause of the natives in England, Mr. Duda- 
bhai had conferred a great obligation on his fellow-countrymen, who would, Mr, 


wrozjee sincerel preciate his services and act on his recommendation. 
= Tid Same ¥. Ag pele followed, and, after a few observations on the subject 


ecture, remarked that the only way in which, it seemed to him, the educated 
ange ‘epay Sir Erskine Pony ‘friend, the Bengal ryot, at whose expense 
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the whole educational ery in India was conducted, was to follow the advice 
of Mr, Dadabhai in directing their efforts to the amelioration of the condition of the 


natives of the country. 
The Crarraan then rose, and in eet g ae moved s vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for his able and ing lecture that evening. Mr. 
asid that he went to the pape He & listener and to acquire information, 
but he bad not the lenst idea that he be called upon to preside at that —_ 
and influential meeting, He would, however, try to do his best in performing the 
task which the meeting had entrusted him with. (Applense.) It was a teak which 
was at the same time both easy and difficult. It was easy, because it did not require 
any effort on his part to convince his hearers that Mr. Dadabhai required to be 
thanked, when one knew 90 well how thankful they were to him. — 
But it waa a t task to thank him, because he felt unable to find words where- 
with to thank Mr, Dadabhai aeoreraaty for his coment discourse which they had 
all heard with breathless attention. (Applause.) . Dessabhoy then made a few 
observations on some of the prominent ta of the lecturer's discourse, and showed 
how the working and efforts of the India Association had resulted in many 
benefits to both the Europeans and the natives of this country. He alluded to the 
Slives of Sul evanicy to prguse teraltves end ormpere in Singlond dor eppoiet 
natives is prepare ves and compe ‘or a - 
ments in the Civil Service, or to fit themselves for f py profession. 
He also adverted to the Bill introduced in the House of Lords by His Grace the 
Duke of ll for the admission of natives to hitherto held by the Covenanted 
Civil Servants, and said that for these and other concessions they were in a great 
measure indebted to the lnbours of the Hast Tndia Association, of ie tet friend 
. Dadabhai Naoroji was so active and energetic a member. plouse.) After 
the few other observations on the subject of the lecture, the Gisinees advised 
every one who wished to do good to his country to follow in Mr. Dadabhai’s foot- 
6. His sound sense and good temper were displayed in pees} ga that he 
Ic. ae) His was the sort of advocacy which would secure more 
and rights for their country than would be ed by one-sided and violent 
La eye They should never be ul of the benefits they had 
received from the British Government. (Applause.) But if they t they 
were wrong they should go up to Government in a loyal, respectful, proper 
manner, and continue to do so until they had their redreas; and the high sense of 
justice for which the English Government and the En; nation were so remark- 
able, and to which his friend Mr, Dadabhai had a just and well merited 
tribute, would not fail them. (Applause) The chairman then said that he had 
known Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji for the twenty years, and gave « hurried 
sketch of his labours in the cause of social and other reforms during that long 
ar He was emphatically the “ ‘a friend.” Most of Mr. Dadabhai's 
ends would remember the - expectations that had been formed of the 
likely to accrue to the people of India by his presence in England. How far those 
expectations had been realized was very well known to them, and he (the chairman) 
would not detain them long in proving to them the high claims which Mr. Dadabhai 
had upon their consideration and gratitude. (Applause.) Mr. Dossabhoy would 
not have noticed a subject at that public meeting i the presence of his friend Mr. 
Dedebhai, had he not seen notices of it in the public prints. There was in the 
native community a general desire to do something to honour publicly Mr. Dadabhai 
for his self-imposed and disinterested labours, and he sincerely hoped that some 
active steps would soon be taken to give shape and substance to that desire. 
(Applause.) The chairman also hoped that the interest created in Bombay on 
behalf of the East India Association would continue and not be allowed to flag 
after he (Mx. Dadabhai) had left these shores for England; and concluded his 
oesgg are Dea fe log ——_ — the pees given to 
. Dada aoroji for cture. “The motion was car- 
ried by acclamation. peers . 
Mr, Dapanual Naonos1 having returned thanks, the meeting dispersed. 
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REPORT 


Of a Meeting called for the consideration of the Desirability of forming a 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 





A tance and influential meeting of all classes of the Indian community was held at 
the Framjee Cowasjee Institute on Saturday, the 22nd of May, 1869, a3 belSgnet five 
oclock p.m. On motion of Framjee Nusserwanjee Patell, Exq., seconded by 
Venu — bs thjee Sunkersett, Esq., Sir Jamsetjee Jeejecblioy, Bart., wes 

The Cuamoran, in opening the proceedings, said:—* Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in assenting to the request made to me to preside at this mecting, for I 
consider the work to be inaugurated to~lay a very important one. (Applause.) The 
East India Association has, as you are well aware, already done much good work, and 
I have no reason to doubt that it will continue its career of usefulness for a long time 
to come, (A ). Branches of this Association, constituted as influentially as 
possible, and vigorously worked, are greatly to be desired in India, as all Indian 

uestions of any im ce—im or otherwise—being ultimately decided by the 
tary of State fur India in Council, or by the Imperial Parlinment, it is 
in the discussion of all such questions that full and accurate information concerning 
them be at band; and such information the Association endeavours, by means of ita 
ees to supply, hoping that by this means the English public and legislature will 
enabled to arrive at just decisions upon such questions, 

“We know well that, under British rule, India is being inspired with new life, and 
that she hopefully looks forward to a happy future ; mae liberty is allowed us 
to represent in a constitutional and becoming manner all our wants and aspirations, 
and that whenever we are able to convince the authorities of the justice and reason- 
ableness of any measure for our welfare, we may fairly expect its adoption. (Applause.) 
To obtain fully the benefits of such a rule of liberty and justice, it isevidently necessary 
that we should have a body in England to represent what we require in the proper 

and this the East India Association is eminently ada todo, An associ- 
ation promising to be of such great usefulness, deserves the utmost support of the 
inbabitants of India, It labours for spl pes and it is their plain duty to do all in 
their power to help it, both with funds and correct information. I feel contident that 
as the knowledge of the importance of this Association spreads, ~ will come forward 
amd do their duty to carry out these objects, viz, raising funds furnishing correct 
information to the Association, and also aneniog the Indian public informed from time 
to time of the doings of the Association, and of Indian politics generally: but to do 
this efficiently some organized efforts are necessary. I understand that Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji has called this meeting to lay before it certain res whereby the efforts 
made may be made most effectually. I therefore ask Mr, Dadablsi to state to the 
meeting what he intends to propose. pagans 

“Though the Presidentand Vice-Presidents will, I understand, not have much to do 
with the working of the Managing Committee, I sincerely hope and trust that the 
work to be commenced gm | be — on wisely and harmoniously, with tact, 


jud, t, and discretion.” ; 

Sit Dapanual Naorom then the meeting as follows :—* Gentlemen, T 
have taken the liberty of calling together here, this evening, the members and other 
friends of the East India tion, to lay them a proposition for the ongani- 


zation of a bedy in BomBay destined to further the aims and objects of the East India 
Association. I am not going to say, gentlemen, se about the importance of the 
Association itself on this occasion ; but I shall immediately proceed to luy my proposals 
before you at once. When you suggest the necessity of ee branch of the East 
India ion here, it is na’ ly asked why this should be done, instead of the 
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Bombay Association, which already exists, being asked to undertake whatever 
additional work there may be, I gb oe to the meeting that there are many 
soe ea objections to that course. Bombay Association has naturally arisen from 
supplied a particular want; it is i to be a tation of the pure 
caiive tow of all important Indian questions. The East India Association, on the 
contrary, tries to represent all Indian interests. (Applause) I think it were very 
unwise on the part of the Bombay Association to change its"present character and 
introduce any new elements of disturbance. If the Bombay ation made any 
alterations in its present constitution, it would be of no use in case the Government 
wanted to know pure native views and sentiments on a Again, suppose 
the Bombay Association is actively engaged on the consideration of some urgent matter, 
and at the same time the Rast India Association asks it to undertake for it another 
matter equally urgent, which master is the Bombay Association then to serve first, 
itself on the London body? Again, if the Bombay Association becomes closely con- 
nected with the Hast India Association, whenever they happen to differ in their vicws 
they are eure to stultify each other, Butif the two Associations remained indepen- 
dent, their co-operation in any case would be s0 much additional strength to each 
other; and, in the case of difference of views, no harm would be done, but the views of 
both the independent bodies would be put before the public to be judged of according 
to their merits. The Bombay Association, many any alterations in its present 
constitution, will only become a patched mac! which cannot work efficiently, and 
which will suffer the double loss of sacrificing its present usefulness without obtaining 
any c onding gain, If a proposition were made to the Bombay Association to 
adapt itself to the work Iam proposing to be done, I as one of its members should 
certainly vote against it. The Association has = its own work to do, and, in 
describing the objects of the proposed Branch, I s w that the two bodies cannot 
at all cross cach other. But I need not trouble you now with a catalogue of such 
objections, as I have the satisfaction of stating to you that almost all tie leading mem- 
bers of the Bombay Association have readily expressed their willingness to join this 
Branch, peers There is not the slightest feeling of jealousy or rivalry in any 
arter. ve should not for a moment take this step from any such feeling. 
1 wish success to the Bombay Association as much as anybody can. (Applause.) 
Moreover, I am assured that the Bombay Association will be very h to 
with and help this Branch as much as lay in its power, This Branch is to be worked 
at as little expense as possible, It has to dispense with hired rooms or hired services, 
except what may be absolutely necessary. I am hopeful that if the Bombay Association 
18 applied to for the use of its moms, the request will be readily granted. However, if, 
after the ex: of a year or so, it be thought that a combination of the two 
societies d be productive of greater good, there could be no difficulty in making the 
uisite changes. This movement is not inaugurated from any motives of self-glorifi- 
cation. The only object is to do a certain work for the of our country, and what- 
ever may prove to be the best means are to be ado I shall now explain to the 
meeting the object for which it is desirable that this Branch should be formed. The 
principal objects are, to collect sufficient fands for placing the Bast India Associatien 
on agecure foundation, to supply it with information, and to communicate a knowledge 
of its work and information on Spee compel goer ge dan 6 here, and to act 
poly os agents, It will be thus seen that the Branch is not to take any 
practical action here on any subject whatever. It is not to memorialize or complain 
directly about any grievances here. That, as far as the natives are concerned, is the 
— of the Bombay Association. This Branch, in fact, is simply to be a messenger 
ween the East India Association and the people here, By sending papers or 
ee ne ek ee ee ae ee le to the 
East India Association ; translating papers or abstracts from the joursal of 
the Association, or by means of lectures, it will convey the message of the Association 
—— here. Areeae) Its Managing Committee will be simply a subordinate 
tee to the Council of the parent Association, located in Bombay instead of in 
London. It cannot therefore in any way, as I have already said, cross with the Bomba: 
Association. Both will have plenty of its own work to dé, The constitution ont 
rules of the Bombay Branch, I propose, should be as much as possible a copy of those 
of the parent society, so that we may be able to act in perfect harmony with ench 
other. I propose that the Bombay Branch should, like the London body, consist of a 
President, Vice-Presidents, and a Managing Committee; the current work to be done 
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a eeneng Comsatitee just as the Council is the working body in London, 
ith re to permanent fund, which I am so anxious to raise, and which will 
be one o the chief objects towards which the Committee will devote its first efforts, 
questions naturally arise, or rather have been actually put to me, as to its due appli- 
cation, I can assure the meeting that I have every confidence that the Tewlon 
Council will be ready to make all provisions in concert with the Committee of 
the Branch for the purpose. The Committes after it is formed can take this matter 
into their consideration, The prospect of raising the fund seems to me promising, if 
we only make up our minds to do our best. Since the 24th ultimo, when I gave my 
second Guzerates lecture, I think about 150 new members have joined the Association, 
and @ good sum subscribed, by way of donations, through the exertions of several 
friends. (Applause.) Now, the other day, Dr, Rustomjee N. Khory suggested to me 
that he and his fellow-graduates should circulate subscription lists among all their 
friends, in fact, to go to oo if the people won't come to us. I very thankfully 
received the cp rk wel ed bes: much good work has been already dons 
by these kind friends is another incident which has occurred, very ing, 
and very interesting. A compositor of the ‘ Indu Prakash,’ Waman Bhaskar, on up 
his mind to do what le could for the Aseociation, He called a mecting of his brother 
compositora, and collected a sum of 50 rupees. He then goes to Alibag and collects 
some 60 or 70 rupees more, and now intends to call another meeting here again, 
nos gpm A nag Flore lem, rome pone | of quarterand half rupees and 
other sums. (Applause.) Now this shows that if we resolve to push on 
this work, and we all work as we onglt to do, a fund of 2 or 3 Jacs is no very great 
impossibility, Now that a regular body is to be organized for this ae ge: it is only 
due to those who have hitherto worked privately, actuated by nothing except their 
patriotic feelings simply, that I should publicly acknowledge their assistance. Mr. 
Ardeshir Frameo Moos has ali this time been the principal agent of the Association 
in Bombay, has really been a host in himself. (Applanse.) And I can assure the 
meeting tlat his work has been no one, The proprietors of the ‘Indu Prakash’ 
have sent me a good many more, I think, thana hundred names; my friends Rao Sahib 
V. N. Nundlik, and Messrs. Naorojee Furdoonjee, Knikhusra Kabra, Sorabjee Mody, 
and several others whom I cannot call to mind just now, have more or Jess assisted us 
in the same way. In Poona, Mr. Venayek Gangadhur Shastri and his son have exerted 
themselves a good deal. From Calcutta, Mr. J. M. Tagore and Pundit Vidyasagur 
have sent each about forty names to us. To all those whom I have just named and 
several others whom I fuil in recollecting just now, I offer my sincere thanks on 
behalf of myself and also, I venture to say, on behalf of the Council in London, As 
I am a stranger to the state of society here at present, I have consulted a number of 
friends about the proposals I have laid before you, and they are the result of the views 
entertained by the majority of them. As my movements are uncertain, and I don't 
know how long I may be able to stop in Bombay, I am obliged to work in some liurry. 
This is, indeed, & time of the year to form a Committee. Many gentlemen are out 
of town. I have not, therefore, been able to complete my communications with them. 
‘The list of Viee-Presidents and members of the Managing Committee that will be sub- 
mitted for your adoption is yet incomplete, and I trust the Committee will be allowed 
to complete it. To-day we are making a beginning; 03 experience teaches us, alter- 
ations and im ‘dl will be made hereafter. The — which I have e 
will be now brought forward before the meeting in the ipe of resolutions, when the 
gentlemen present will have the —_ of stating their views.” (Applause.) 
Mr, Vewavexrao Jvconwaru Scweenserr rose and said:—Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, the resolution which I am about to propose is one that I am sure will 
commend itself to your end support. The worthy Chairman and my 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji have #0 fully explained the nature and object of our 
meeting, that I will not take up your time by an remarks ou this head, but will 
simply repeat that it is our bounden duty to help, by every means in our power, the 
— and noble cause they advocate. (Applause.) The more we associate in India 
for the purpose of representing the wants of this country, the better it will be for the 
and our rulers. Bémbay, which I trust will at no ag day — _ seat 
reme Government, has ever been foremost in promoting the po vance- 
ae: af India, and our community has earned for itself the credit of being reasonable 
in its demands and aspirations. (Applause.) Let us continue to maintain this repe- 
tation, and display by our unanimous action and deeds that we are all ready and 
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ili ie Sergei, aay Si ee ee ee at Ramin 
Koeocbtion in d. The gentlemen connected with the East India Association 
deserve our best thanks for the disinterested and able manner in which they espoused 
our cause, and is it not becoming us to second their endeavours? The establishment 
_ ofa Branch of the East India Association in Bombay I look upon as a great event for 

this city, for it will be the means of bringing the European and Native communities 
more in contact, and thus enable them to understand each other better, and promote 
cordiality and will; besides it will be the means of helping the Bombay Associ- 
ation, and pl it on o better and permanent footing. Having spent nearly fifteen 

in the service of this community, by my connection with the Bombay Association, 

Be. X look bank with satisfaction at ts achieved, and I know by united action, 
by funds for placing the Institution on a firm basis, and supplying it with 
eagecnycere Diels 3 hag Lyme eh, somata a good to this country. The daily proofs 
we are receiving of the interest in the welfure of India, by the facilities 
gradually offered for the advancement of natives, should stimulate us to show that we 
are not unworthy of the confidence of our rulers, and I again repeat before sitti 
down that our endeavours should be to help to the utmost of our power, and secon 
the — cause 60 ably advocated by my esteemed friend Mr. Dadabhui Naoroji.” 
Applause. 
. itr = concladed with moving—“ That in the opinion of this meeting, it 
is necessary to form a Bombay Branch of the East India Association, in order to help 
the Association, with funds and information from this country, and to keep the people 
here informed of its work, and of Indian politics generally.” 

Mr. Framsen Nogserwansee Parect seconded the proposition, which was unani- 

The Cuaimmaw now requested Mr. Pherozesah M. Mehta to read the rules which 
were to be submitted to the meeting for approval, which he did. 

Mr. Wepperauny to — £ the rules, aa read, should be adopted. 
From what had already been a 6 ing was aware that the object in esta- 
blishing s Bombay Branch was to 7 the India Association in London by 
suppl it with funda and local information. The intention was that the local 
Bach should be subordinate to the Council in London, and accordingly the meeting 
would ses that the rules just read had been framed strictly on the model of those 
which governed the parent institution. Mr. Wedderburn said he was confident that 
educated men throughout the country believed that it was the earnest wish of the 
British people in governing India to do what was fair and just. Sy ag mel The 
difficulties in — # country a long distance off arose mainly from ignorance, 
What the English legislature was in need of was accurate information regarding the 
real condition and wants of the people; and the object of the Bast India Association 
was to mae information in a legitimate way and without regard to sectional 
interests. rules being the same, no one who was & member of the Association in 
London need hesitate to join the Branch in Bombay; the only difference being that 
members who had hitherto been practically of little use to the Association would now 
have an opportunity of rendering material assistance by co-operating with the l®al 
Branch. (Applause.) 

Ma. Hormussex Dapanuoy, in seconding the proposition, said:—‘‘ Gentlemen, I beg 
to second this resolution, The occasion which brought us here together is one of 
no ordinary importance, whether we consider the character of the work we undertake to 
perform or the agency by which we seek to accomplish it. The political amelioration of 
this country irrespective of sectional interests, by all legitimate meuns in our power, isa 
large question, and one calculated to evoke the spirit of patriotism which has lain 
dormant in the breasts of uneducated men, The local university will not have falfilled 
half its functions ifthe young men it unnually sends forth with the seal of its appro- 
bation, so to speal, are not embued with the conviction that honest patriotism is a 
duty which they owe to themselves, their God, and their fellow-countrymen. It is 
true that, a3 a rule, the rising generation of educated natives im Bombay have not yet 
evinced any aptitude for political discussions, Every one for himself and Mammon 
for us all, was, until lately, the motto of some of them. The history of Bombay since 
the outbreak of the internecine struggle in America affords a plea for partial mitiga- 
tion of the severity of this judgment, The presence of so many young men, and the 
apparent sympathy they have exhibited of late with the work of the East India 
Association, rather tends to negative the supposition that they Lave neither inclination 

. 
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nor ability to take an intelligent part in controversies of a political character. A 
ae —— ky to be —* Was & a and let 
throug medium our men succeed in achiev greatest 
good fo oe greatest number,” ‘Applaase. ing 
. Nownovke Furponser i tunity of stating to the meeting that it 
was with feelings of high a that - saw the arate of a Bombey Branch 
of the East India Aasociati He aasured the mecting on behalf of himself and his 
fellow-members of the Bomba: Association that they would be exceedingly happy 
to co-operate with the Society in every ible way. He had had the honour of 
—s at the establishment of the East India Association in London; and he could 
assure the meeting that he felt great satisfaction at the mode in which it worked. He 
wished all success to the Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 

The acpi was then put to the meeting and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Voustvanpas Mapuowpas then moved, and Dr. Duiaczram Dutrurram 
seconded, the following proposition :—“ That the following gentlemen be elected Pre- 
sident and Vice-Prosidents of the Bombay Branch of the India Assoviation -— 
President, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejecbhoy, Burt, Vice-Presidents, the Hon, M 
Nathoobai; Framjee Nusserwanjee Patell, a, the Hon. Byramjee Jeejeobhoy; 
oe - math Sunkersett, Esq.; D 7 Manockji Petit, tt Dr. Bhou 

ji; Venayek Gun ur Shastree, A$ jeo Nusserwanjee Cema, Esq.” 
Eee wep wine ooh y ts, Ponemeen 

nm moti . Dapasuar Naonos, seconded by Mn. Puerozesnan M, 
Muna, Mr. Vurjivandas Madhowdas was also elected one of the Vico-Presidents. 

Mr. Dossapaar Fraxser Kureara proposed that the following gentlemen be elected 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretaries, and Members of the Managing 
Committee, riz.:—Chairman, Dr, wis Dol: Vice-Chairman, W. Wedderburn, 5 ng 
Honorary Secretaries, Pherozeshah M, ta, Eeq., and Bal. Mangesh Waglé, 3 
Members, Messrs. Sorabji Sha i, CO. N. Cama, V. N. Mandlik, W. M. Wood, H. 
Manisty, M, Mull, Ragunath Narayen, Dhunjebhoy Framji Patell, Ardeshir Framji 

Shantaram Narayen, Khunderao Chimanrao Bedarkar, Hormusji Dadabhoy, 
K. KR. Cama, Rey. Dhunjibhoy Nowroji, Mahadeo Govind Rannadé, Schanght, 
Merwanji, Atmaram Pandurang, Ramerushna Gopal Bhandarkar, Pestonji Dinsha, 
Muncherji Cawasji Murzban, Janardhan Suknram Gadgil, Rustomji Cowasji 
eer, Thakordas Atmaram, Juverilal Oomyashunker, Kaikhisru Nowroji Kabra, 
Rustomji Nusserwanji Khory, Vishnu Purssaram Shastree, Dr. Dallas, and four other 
gentlemen to be elected by the Committee. 

Mr. Dosannoy Framsen said that he hoped it was not expected that he should 
vad anything at nats in support of the resolution, because little or nothing had been 
left for him to speak, after the remarks which they had just heard from the Chairman, 
and the other gentlemen who had preceded him, as to the claims of the East India 
Association upon the support and encouragement of the le of this country. He 
would therefore briefly confine himself to a few remarks on the immediate object 
of the resolution. Glancing at the list of names forming the Committee, he found, 
as no doubt his hearers also must have seen, that the different classes and the different 
interests of the community were very well represented in that Committee. Merchants, 
Lawyers, Doctors of cine, Government officials, Graduates of the University, 
were all there, and Mr. Dosabhoy bad no doubt that each and all would try to do their 
duty towards their country by taking an active interest and patee their beet 
energies in the working of the Association. The President and the Vice-Presidents, 
who will form, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji said the other day, the u house of the 
Association's Branch in Bombey, were all men of high position and mature and wide 
experience, and the Committee would receive much good advice and aid from them, 
The Committee was elected for one year only, and if at the end of their period of office 
they were able to give a good account of their work, mg? would receive the praise 
which would be due to them—but never mind the praise, would have their best 
reward—the reward of their conscience in the knowledge of having done their duty 
towards their country ead their fellow-men. The joint-sccretarics were young 
lawyers, and distingui duates of our University, and Mr. aes Tee 
hoped that they would not Slow their youthful enthusiasm to cool down when briefs 
began to accumulate upon their hands. (Laughter and Le garage : 

Mr. W. M. Woon, in seconding the motion, remarked that he might fairly have 
declined to second this list of names as it included his own; but it was lost in the 
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crowd, 90 that did not matter. The list of office-bearers ad been drawn up so as to 
represent nearly all sections of society : that there were not a larger number of Buro- 
names was explained by its being the season wlien so many were absent from 
Salew and as five vacancies yet remained, the deficiency in that respect could be 
easily supplied. He much wished, however, that some members of the old Bomba 
army (one representative of which he was glad to see present, Major Mucdonald) coul 
be induced to join this local committee. Association itself originated with what 
was known as General North's Committee, which comprised many Bombay officers, 


d in the which were likely to come, the aid of the Association might be 
fo i, greg nce rn The speaker expressed the hope that all the 


the objects of the Association, It was gratifying to see # large aud enthusiastic 

meeting to begin with, but they must remember it waa steady continuous work that 
was wanted, and such as could derive little advantage from mere excitement. Their 
worthy president had set a “7 example by coming to attend the meeting that day, 
and he trusted that the of the Association so satisfactorily begun would be main- 
tained in Bombay. (Applause,) 

The motion was then unanimously carried, 

Mr. Kansoxpas Mansownas then moved a vote of thanks to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejec- 
bhoy for his kindness in taking the chair, and his zealous conduct while in it, which 
was seconded by Mr. Venayek Gangadher Shastree. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji also 

pport the motion, and expressed himself very thankful to Sir Jarmsetjev 
Jeejeebhoy for the very courteous prompt assistance which that gentleman had 
extended to hitu in respeet of the present meeting, He also acknowl the kind- 
ness of the gentlemen who were nominated Vice-Presidents of the Branch. The 
was carried by acclamation, after which the meeting separated. 





RULES OF THE 
BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


1. Tar Bomzay Brawou or rur East Inpra Association is instituted in pur- 
suance of Article 20 of the Rules of the East India Association. 


Onsncrs. 


2. Its attention shall be principally directed, Firstly, towards supplying accurate 
and authentic information to the head body in agro egemeenne on all questions 
relating to the Bombay Presidency; Secondly, tow: sugresting or proposing 

ical measures in connection therewith; Thirdly, towards diffusing a knowledge 
of Indian questions generally, particularly in connection with the work of 
Association, among the general body of the people here; Fourthly, towards acting 
as a medium of communication between the Association and all those persons or 
bodies desirous of carrying on correspondence with it in the spirit of the aims and 
objects which it has undertaken to promote; and Fifthly, towards raising funds for 
and acting generally as the Agents of the Association. 

8. The Bomba ch of the East India Association shall be composed of the 
Members of the Indin Association spread throughout the Bombay Presidency, 

4. There shall be Resident and Non-Resident Members; Resident Weshue being 
all those residing in Bombay. 

5. The expenses of the Bombay Branch of the East India. Association shall be 
defra . enki ——s Poa by cfg | Ambon | East India Association : 

ever y never en per cent, of the total sum so 
collected by it. 
Movz or MaNaGEuEnr. 


6. The imanagement of the Bombay Branch of the East Indin Association shall 
be vested in a Managing Committee to be elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
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Branch, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Two Honorary Secretaries, and 
Thirty-two Ordinary Members; Five to form a Quorum, 

7. A President of the Branch shall be appointed at the Annual Meeting; and 
the Managing Committee may, from time to time, nominate disti ed Indian 
Statesmen or others as Vice-Presidents, subject to the confirmation of the next 
MG. The Marsing Commute sh 

. The Managing ittee shall appoint such em as may be necessary, 
and fix their Salaries and Emoluments, ail “_ . 

9. The Managing Committee may fill up Vacancies in their own body until the 
next Annual Meeting of the Branch. 

10. The Managing Committee shall meet on the first Wednesday in the month; 
but the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or any Three Members of the Committee, may ut 
any time convene a meeting by giving three days’ notice. 

11. The Managing Committee may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not less 
than Five Members of the Branch, Three of whom shall form a Quorum. 

12. At the desire of Five Members of the Managing Committee, or on the written 
requisition of Ten Members of the Branch, the Secretaries shall convene a Special 
Meeting of the Branch. 


Fourcttons or Orricrers. 


18. The President, or in his absence any Vice-President, or in the absence 
thereof, any Member nominated by those present shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordin eetings of the Branch, 

14, The an or Vice-Chairman of the Managing Committee, or in their 
absence any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall preside at the 
~~ of the Managing Committee. 

; 15. The Annual Meeting of the Members shall be held in the month of February 
né ear. 

16. ¢ eneral Ordinary Meetings of the Members for the discussion of subjects 
connected with India shall be held at such times and places as the Managing Com- 
mittee may appoint, 

17. A Statement of the Accounts of the Branch shall be prepared, audited by 
one of the Members of the Managing Committee, and one Member taken from the 

eneral body of the Members of the Society, and circulated with the Report of the 
lannging Committee to each Resident Member ton days before the Annual Meeting, 

18. Managing Committee shall have power to make and alter any Bye-laws 
for the Management of the Branch. 

19. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall be made, except at the 
Annual eoeiog ct the Branch, previous notice being given in the Circular con- 
vening the . 

20° The Counell may in their discretion forward such papers, read before the 
several Meetings of the Branch, as they may think useful, to the Council of the Atso- 
ciagion in London. 





President. 
SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY, Barr. 


Wice-Presidents. 


The Hon. Munguldass Nuthoobhai. Dinshin Maneckjee Petit, Esq. 
Fram} cog asin atel, Exq. Dr. Bhau Dajee. 
The Hon. Byramjee —e - Venayek ecueaiaceee ne 

erst Cursetjee Nusser Cama, Esq. 
— ee Verjewandas Madhowdas, Exq. 
Raymond West, Esq. 
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Pianaging Committee, 
Chairman—Dn. Buav Daszn. 
Vice-Chairman—W. Wevprrauny, Esq. 
Honorary Secretaries—Pusnozestan M, Mewra, Esq,, and Ba Mancesn Wacte, Esq. 


Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, Esq. Mahadeo Govind Ranadé, Esq. 
Cursetjee Nuserwanjee Cama, Esq. Jehangeer Merwanjee, eq, 

Rao Saheb V. N. Mundlick. Dr. Atmaram Puntoman , 

W. Martin Wood, Haq. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Esq. 
Henry Manisty, Haq. Pestonjee Dinshaw, —: 

M, Mull, Eeq. Mauncherjee Cawssjee Murzban, Esq. 
Rugunath Narayen, = Janardhan 8, Gadgill, Esq. 
Dhunjeebhoy ee Patell, Esq. Dr. Rustomjes O. Bahdhoorjee. 
Ardeseer Framjee Moos, aq. Thackordas Atmaram, Esq. 
Shuntharam Narayen, Esq. Juverilal Oomyashunker, Raq. 

Dr. Dallas. Kaikhesru N, Bag. 


r 
Khunderao Chimanrno Bedarkar, Esq. Dr. Rustomjee N. i 
Hormusjee Dadabhai, Esq. Vishnu Pursaram, Esq. 

R. Nanalhai Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Eaq. 


Cama, Esq. 1 | 
Rev. Dhunjeebhoy Naorojee. Dr, Dhirajram Dalputram. 


A large meeting of those who take an interest in the work of this Association 
was held on Thursday, the 3rd inst., at 5 rar., in the hall of Framjee Cowasjee 
Institute to hear Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s seoond discourse in English on the 
East India Association and its Bombay Branch. Mr. Dossnbhoy Framjee was called 
to the chair, and with « few prefatory remarks he nes the meeting. He observed 
that they bad all heard with pleasure and gratification Mr. Dadabhai’s previous 
lectures, and he had no doubt that the audience would equally enjoy the present 
lecture. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who on rising was greeted with loud and con- 
tinuous applause, said :— 

GeyTLemEn,—Some of the circulars calling the last meeting for forming a Branch 
were, owing to an ov t or mistake, omitted to be sent, and I owe an apology to 
those gentlemen who did not receive them. When I was asked at the last lecture 
by my friend Mr. Nowrozjes Furdoonjee to give one lecture more, I understood him 
to mean that I a sek some further details regarding the work of the East India 
Association in England ; and I will, therefore, give a short sketch of it. First of all 
we might say that there are three distinct interests in this country which require 
representation in England. Ist, the people of India; 2nd, the native princes of 
India ; and 3rd, the European services in Indi. I will tell you as briefly as possible 
what has been done by the East India Association with regard to the people of this 
ais. The East India Association has handled two im t subjects—admis- 
sion of natives into the Civil Service, and irrigational works in India. We know 
that attempts have been made from time to time to eng hee the accomplishment 
of the first of these objects, and we know also that the door of admission has not yet 
been fairly opened.—the numerous obstacles in the way having not yet been removed. 
When in 1867 some of the members of the East India Association were considering 

Te how to bring this important subject to the notice of the authorities in 
Eglan » it fortunately for us a0 happened that Sir Stafford Northcote in his very 
speech on India made some kind remarks about the natives, This gave ericou- 
ragement to their friends, who were ry beer themselves for them. The 
|e ge i ee egypt arse first led them on in the work wag 
stimulated. At last the Association took active steps, a memorial was drawn 

up, adopted, and presented to the Indian Secretary. This memorial contained two 
prayers—first, that natives should be so assisted by Government by means of scholar- 
ships as to be enabled to go over to England to learn any liberal profession or com- 
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peta for the Civil Service. The other prayer was that arrangements should be made 
to examine candidates for the Civil Service in India as well as in England. Instead 
of choosing either one or other of these two prayers, Sir Stafford Northcote gave it 
as his opinion that both were good, and could be judiciously combined. Sir ord 
Northeote had been already induced also to communicate with the Viceroy here on 
this subject by a remark made, I think, in the — of the British and Native 
rule by the Commissioner of Oude, that the want of a field for the educated natives 
was a drawback of the British rule in India, The Viceroy, in reply, fully 
admitted the justice of the demand, and resolved that some posts of importance in 
the non-regulation provinces should be granted to the natives, but that nothing 
could at present be done for them in the regulation provinces, as the law prevented 
it, This reply of the Indian Viceroy called forth a remarkable despatch from the 
Secretary of State. Besides the covenanted service, he observed, there were posts in 
the uncovenanted service also highly honourable and Inerative, which should be 
es to natives of ability and character, and that without prejudice to de 
ncumbents the service should be made native. Sir Bartle a and Sir Erskine 
Perry went o little further still in the expression of their opinions, Sir Bartle 
expressed his opinion that they should not make much of the few crambs that 
they let fall to the natives, but that they should make some further efforts to 
give the educated youths of this country theirdue. Sir Erskine Perry said they 
should not regard law in the spirit of lawyers only, but that they should administer 
law as statesmen, and if law created an obstacle let law remove it. Accession of 
inions such as these on our side was a spe great advantage. But this was not 
; Mr. Henry Faweett, actuated with no other interest than that of philanthropy, 
and by a sense of responsibility towards India, made a motion in Parliament that the 
Civil Service examinations should be held in England as well as in India, By this 
time a number of objections had been urged by several English newspapers, The 
East India Association again took up the subject, and tried its best to assist 
the good kind friends of the natives in their disinterested exertions, Fortunately 
enough, these exertions were further strengthened by many English noblemen 
and gentlemen who had served in different parts of Indian. These, I think 
seventeen or cighteen in number, gave bp tear pr opinions as to the capacities 
of the educated youths of this country to hold high offices in the state with efficiency 
and integrity. cae gentleman gave an unfavourable opinion, This was Sir William 
Denison, he had a perfect right to give out his own conviction; but the general 
opinion was favourable. About this time Sir Stafford Northcote introduced his two 
India bills in the House; and they showed that he had not forgotten the two — 
made in the first memorial. It was objected to by some that the competition test alona 
was not sufficient for native candidates. It would only test their mental abilitics; 
and that all the other important qualifications for holding high appointments, as 
those of magistrates and collectors, &c., will bs left without a test. It would, there- 
fore, be far from prudent to give such high offices to the natives. The usual contro- 
vegsy of competition and selection thus again arose. Sir Stafford Northcote intro- 
duced a clause in the Governor-General of India Bill removing any existing legal 
obstacle in the way of admitting natives in India. Here the matter rests for the 
sca and this clause we yer likely become cee the nl of the pone 
ecretary. The native press does not think much of i it is very ¢ 
thankful indeed that what is proposed to be done is a heap oe to come, 
But they are of opinion that the clause may prove « dead letter, and thet if efforts 
are made to admit natives into the Civil Service by as it were a back-door, they will 
be looked down upon by their European colleagues in the service, I think it is 
rather premature to form any opinion either one way or the other till the rules pro- 
vided for in the clause are made and published. But I must say that there are some 
circumstances which to some extent justify the fears of the native papers. Similar 
promises and pledges have been made before which have been left unfulfilled, But 
our present Secretary of State has pledged his word distinctly in reply to a noble 
that this will not be the case in the present instance. He also condemned 
what he thought was hastiness in giving former ves, and showed that his own 
t pledge was given with deliberation. I think we ought to be satisfied with 
this pledge till we find that it does not lead to some systernatic admission of natives. 
But I should, however, do the native press justice, and show that its doubts have 
been not without some reason. There is one service in which, as far as I can see, 
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there is no obstacle by law for the admission of natives into it, and yet only one or 
two have gained admission, I allude to the Engineering Service. Rules have 
been q natives, after passing certain examinations, to be —— 
Assistant Engineers; and though some natives have already passed the required test, 
and done practical service, and though many appointments have been made, the 
natives have been left out altogether. Ido not mean to aftach any blame in this 
matter to anybody. But unless there were some good rensons for this, such instances 
naturally create suspicion and irritation. The second important subject handled by 
the East India Association has been, as I have already told you, irrigational works 
in this country. A hundred years ago a great famine destroyed, according to the 
‘ Annals of Rural Bengal,’ some seven millions of lives. And now, a hundred years 
after, preceded by severn] others, we have another famine with a million of lives and 
millions’ worth of property destroyed. The lives and property destroyed by the 
famines of the last ten years would have been, I think, sufficient to build all the 
needful principal irrigational works in this country. That kind friend of the natives, 
Sir Arthur Cotton, ever and anon this subject, and essays to bring it before the 
notice of those whose duty it is to look after it. East India Association does 
what it can in the same direction, A deputation from the Association waited on 
Lord Mayo, on the eve of his departure for India, and another on the Duke of I, 
to urge the necessity for such public works in India. The answers which both these 
deputations received were satisfactory. Lord Mayo has promised to do all that could 
be done in this matter; and I trust he will rise to the responsibility he has incurred, 
and destroy the name of famine from this land for ever. 

Besides these two important subjects taken up by the East India Association, 
several papers have been read. To a you some idea of the work that the East 
India Association has done, I will read cut before you a list of the papers read before 
it. (Mr. Dadabhai here gave « long list.) This will, I think, be quite sufficient to 
convince you that the Association is doing some good work. ese papers read 
before the Association, and published in its journal, have gone far to s correct 
information. Thus the Hast India Association has done its duty, and it remains for 
ug to do our share in the work. It is our duty now to supply head Association 
from time to time with accurate and correct information regarding the state of this 
country, and to strengthen the Association with pecuniary aid. I will now say 
a word about the native princes of India. Some papers have been read before the 
Association about the native states, especially Mysore, but no practical steps have 
been taken. The East India Association haa directed its attention more with a view 
to the future than to the past. I may take thia opportunity of stating what the 
general feelings of many of the English friends of our native princes are. I think 
we may safely conclude that the days of the annexation policy are over, But the 
a should be quite prepared for the fact that, if they don't prove true to 
th ves, and that whenever misrule is Mebehell, wh any on sufficient grounds, 
the British public will not stir a finger in his when the Indian Government 
will depose him, and place a more eligible person instead. No amount of reference 
to existing treaties avail, But if the princes only prove true to themselves, 
there is nothing for them to fear, They should learn to govern with justice and 
moderation, promote education and public works, and educate well their heira, and 
oe ever enable them to plead their cause more forcibly and more eloquently 
than their own good government of their le. I will venture here to one 
suggestion to our native princes. From what I hear, many of our native rajahs are 
doing much towards good government, They should, I think, publish annual 
reports of their administrations, like that of Travancore, and their position will thus 
be ed. ST 2 eae Se gee San Yateeen o8 io eens 
worl, ith reference to the interest of the European services, Mr. Dadabhai 

lained what had been done about Lord Cranborne’s Bonus despatch, and for 
furlough . About the latter, on the morning of the very day a paper was 
to be read, the Times announced satisfactory settlement by the Government, and any 
further action by our Association became unnecessary. ‘I have no doubt the Euro- 
pean interests in India will find the East India Association useful, This, then, 
is a rough and hurried sketch of the work done by the East India Association. I 
hope and trust the natives hare will also perform their I am glad to inform 

that ® local branch of the East India Association been formed, If some 
mropean officials join in our work, as Mr. Wedderburn has kindly done, they will 
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havo opportunities of watching our movementa, and sometimes by n little explann- 
tion, prevent much unnecessary trouble nnd annoyance. They may also obtain 
much outside information for their own use. The managing committee of the Local 
Branch will carry on all the needful current work. But when any my pe repre- 
sentation is to be made to the London body, the Committee will try to carry with 
them the weight of the whole meeting. Following the example of the Council in 
London, the will take on important matters the sense of the general meeting. I 
am very glad to inform you that several graduates of our University have eome for- 
ward to help the Association in a very important matter. About sixteen of them 
have communicated with me, and have expressed their willingness not ouly to under- 
take the trouble, but also to bear the peouniary risk of publishing Gujrathi and 
Marathi translations of our journals. This, indecd, is very gratifying, and I hope 
the native community will try their best to relieve these youny friends of their 
pecuniary ibility. These friends will not only truuslate our journals, bat also 
any communications made by the natives in the vernaculars for the information of 
the head bedy. I hope, therefore, that the natives who do not know English will 
take advantage of this, and furnish the Branch with correct information, as well as 
support the vernacular translations, and I also trust that the natives generally, in 
communication with the Branch here, will organize ways for assisting in mising the 
—— fund. Moreover, I am giad to say that I have received an intimation 

m his Highness the Nawab of Joonaghur, that he would pay one thousand rupees 
annually, to contribute towards defraying the expenses of translating onr journal 
into Gujrati. I hope that some Marathi princes and geutlemen will assist us in the 
like way for the Marathi translations, A former donation of one thousand rupres, 
made by his Highness the Rao of Cutch, has already been acknowlalged. The Ruo 
has given another thousand rupees, I lave also much pleasure to read a letter from 
our esteemed townsman, Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir, to Captain Barber, Seeretury tu the 
East India Association. 


Bombay, 3rd Tune, 1869, 


Srr,—After conversation with Mr. Dadablai Naoroji on the subject of the 
above Association, [ have the pleasure to enclose you one Government proulssory 
note for Rs. 1000 (one thousand), costing Rs, 1112-14-), bearing interest from 25th 


February last, No. tle of 5 per cents., interest of which only, when realized 


every 6 or 12 months, c to the eral expenditure account as my anntial sub- 
pote for oregon orinateal should not hs touseal. When financial xeeount of 
the above Institution published, care should be taken to put e separate item of my 
Fund in the said account. Should the merciful Providence be pleased to spare my 
life few years longer, I shall be able to know the result of the working of the above 
Institution. I shall have further pleasure of adding to the above Fund.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedicnt servant, 
COWASJEE JEHANGIR, 


To Captain H. Baxver, 


Yon can easily conecive the pleasure and gratifleation it affords me thus to notice 
activity on all sides. (Applanse.) The expenses of these lectures, as T have alrenuly 
told you, will be borne by the Hou. Byramjee Jeejecbhoy. The expenses of the Marathi 
lecture are paid by Mr. V. J. Sunkersett. A Parseo gentleman has undertaken to pry 
the expenses of publishing my Goozratee lectures. Another Parsee gentleman his 
undertaken to publish my last English lecture, and another again for expenses of 
cirenlars, lists, and sundry printing. In short, I am overwhelmed with favours from 
all sides, and the press also has supported me very kindly. I hope that the Bombay 
Branchnow formed will persevere, and I have no doubt but that we will get adequate 
support from the people of this country. There is no want of patrintism on the part 
of the natives. (A 4 des The natives of this country have politieal aspirations 
like any other They have been rulers and administrators in times zone by, 
and under the British Government I trust they will rise again. The miarses ought 
to be led in a proper spirit, and on the skill of their lenders—the educated few of 
this country, and the British rulers themselves—depends the development of deep 
loyalty of ¢ ! ple. I appeal once more to the educated youths of India, as well 
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to all natives a to prove true to themselves, trae to their country, and 
caret cleat 4 (Loud appleuse.) , 


to the Briti 
The Chairman, Mr. Dossasuoy Franzen, then moved, with a fow concise and 
ppy remarke, a vote of thanks to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for his very interesting 
He was very glad to see so many ——— notwithstanding the 
mnfavourable state of the weather, and this fact i roved the extent of the 
interest taken in this matter. It was the good fortune of the natives to have such 
an advocate ns Mr. Dadabhai (applause), and their peculiar good fortune to agree 
with him in all his views. Tho Obairman observed that in one point he did not 
eo with Mr. Dadabhai, when he stated that his hearors in attending the meeting, 
others who had ee supported the Association, had done acts of kindness 
him, On the con , he, the iiaize an, would say that ~~ were indebted | 
to Mr. Dadabhai for his kindness in all the trouble he was g. (Applanuse.) 
They were by their support to the East India Association not doing Mr. Dadabhai any 
favour, but simply dakeg their duty, which all men were bound to do. The Chair- 
well knew Mr. Dadabhni’s feelings. He did not do anything for the sake of 
receiving thanks. Mr. Dadabhai always considered the conscientionsneas of 
having done his duty as his best re but nevertheless the meeting had to por- 
form « duty, and that was to express to him their warmest thanks for his discourse 
that evening. (Applouse.) The Chairman also « d considerable gratification 
at what transpired at that meeting with metas gy pecuniary support which 
the Association had received. He was A = to observe, as every one there present 
would be, that their enlightened and well-known citizen, Mr. Cowasjee Ji ronnie had, 
with his acoustomed liberality, given a handsome donation of one thousand rupees 
to the Association, —_— 

Mr. Dapapaar Naonoyt in a couple of neat sentences expressed himself ve 
deeply moved be he enthusiastic manner in which the last motion was carried, 
hoped the zeal thus begun to be shown would not end there, but that something sub- 
stantial would be done to stren the East Indin Association in the ways he had 
already enumerated. Thanks, he said, were also due to those in d whose 
alsin labours were productive of much good. (Applause.) a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the meeting was dissolved. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 28np JUNE, 1869, 
Tux Riaet Howovrasns LORD LYVEDEN, my rae Cuarr. 


Tre Report was taken as read. 

General Norra moved, and Mr. Gonpow seconded the adoption of the Report.* 

Mr, Wanya.—lI beg to object to Paragraph 3 being — on the ground thet 
the financial accounts ey ended to the Report are incomplete, and not so full as 
those given last year, ig to move that this Meeting, seeing that the financial 
accounts of the Society at the end of the Report are not given in full, request the 
Managing Committee to p a fuller account, showing in greater detail the 
Stcie: Nalutuhs eben 
an Ordin ee i or the same, 

Thien is 

ir G. . JAcos.—That seams so reasonable a proposition that I should 

it would be adopted * the Meeting. " ii 

General Norra.—I beg leave to paint out with reference to the objections raised 
by Mr. Wedya, that the accounts have not been given in a more detailed form simpl 
becouse unfortunately our Secretary, Captain Barber, has op very recently seinenal 
from Italy, where he was obliged to go on account of ill-healt he gentleman who 
has been acting for him, Captain Nott, did not prepare the accounts, and Captain 
Barber has not time to them since he came back, but he has now gone 
up-staira, I understand, for the and all these matters can be inspected in detail 
as they are in the accounts, by any one who wishes to examine them, 
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Sir G. Le G. Jacos.—But do not you think a full statement should be made 

and placed before us? ‘ Sek 
x.—As I understand, all that the mover of this amendment wishes to bo 
edded is the arrears of subseriptions. 

Mr. Low.—I can hardly imagine that the gentleman who has moved the amend- 
ment can wish that there should be an adjournment for a fortnight for the purpose 
of putting at the bottom of the accounts two lines which the Auditors reall had 
nothing to do with. IfI understand rightly the duty of the Auditors, it is to seo 
that receipts and expenditure tally with the accounts in the office. All that 
these accounts — to do is to give an account for nine months, from the Ist of 
July, 188, to the 30th of April, 1869, of the amount the Association has received 
and expended during that period. Now unless you are prepared to call in question 
the way in which the Auditors have gone through the accounts, I take it for granted 

ou will assume that these figures are perfectly correct. If you want at tho 
ttom the amount of arrears due to the Association on the Ist of May, it would be 
easy to insert if; but the reason ne, I, for one, as a Member of the Council, did not 
insist on a statement of the arrears being appended to the accounts was simply this. 
We are now just at the end of June, and if we put here what were the arrears of 
subscriptions on the Ist of May, that would not represent the state of the arrears at 
the present time. That the arrears are very large there is no doubt, and at the last 
two General Meoctings I have had occasion to attention to the fact. At one of 
our Meetings I moved the resolution that every one whose subscription was in arrear 
more than three months should have his name struck off the list of Members, but it 
was thought at the time that we were too young @ society for anything like that ; 
and I felt that I could not persist in the resolution. If you think it desirable to 
add at the end of this account that on the lst of May this year a certain number of 
subseribers had not paid their subseriptions, I am sure, speaking for mysclf as one 
of the Council, I should not have the slightest objection to it ; but it will not record 
the state of things now, because funds have come in since the lst of May. It wns 
no part of the duty of the Auditors to go into the accounts Inter than the lst of May 
thia year. They bave shown you what was received and whet was paid, and if you 
take the number of Members in the second paragraph of the Report, and then look 
at the amount received as stated in the account, you will arrive nt what you wish to 
be put in figures—viz, the number of persons who have uot paid their subscriptions, 
It is disclosed on the face of the Report, only it was thought desirable that we should 
not put at the bottom of this account the large amount of arrears due to the Assorin- 
tion, If you want those two lines added to the account, there ean be no objection, 
but that will not state the real facts of the case at the present time, 

Colonel Syxrs.—I gather from what has been snid that the difficulty will be met 
im future. It appears that, in consequence of the absence of Captain Barber, the 
accounts have not been carried on go regularly and so pagans nang ha they were 
the year before ; but no doubt we ought to have before us not ya accounts of 
the year, that is to say, the receipts and expenditure, but also what the liabilities are 
met a the arreare of subscriptions are. That information is generally appended 
to eports. 

Mr, Wanya.—In that case I withdraw my amendment. I simply put it to know 
what the fects were. I do not want in the slightest degree to suggest that the 
Auditors have not properly performed their duty. ; 

Cuamuan.—The Society, I am sure, are very much obliged to you for drawing 
attention to it, 

General Nontn moved “ That the Secretary should be an ex-officio Member of tho 
Council, with power to vote.” ; 

sayin ot yer le been seconded by Colonel Sykes, was put and carried unani- 
mously. ; - : 

Mr. Gorpoyx.—I am sure every one here t will agree in the motion Iam now 
about to make, which is, that Lord Lyveden be appointed President of the Society 
for the ensuing year. We are all very much indebted to him for the great attention 
he has shown to it. On every occasion when the Council have desired to go to the 
Government he has rendered his assistance to us. y ; 

The motion having been seconded, was _ and carried unanimously. 

Cuarmman.—Gentlemen, I feel very much flattered at your appointing me again to 
a highly honourable office. Any assistance —— render to the Association it will 
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always be perfectly weloome to, Iam _ sorry it is so little. If 7 think m 
attendance when you go on deputations to the Government may be of any use (a 
perhaps Mombers of Pstismant, in accompanying such deputations, may, without 
exerting any influ help to put the Association in a better position than it other- 
wise would be in), 1 shall always be perfectly willing to attend, I am very uuch 
obliged to you for electing me. . ‘ ; 

Colonel Syxxs.—I beg to move that the tte gentlemen constitute the 
Council. Chairman of the Council :—The Earl of Kellie, Vicv-Chairnurn :—Major-Gen, 
OC. F. North. Counci! :—Lord Erskine; Lord William Tay, M.P.; Col. W. H. Sykos, 
M.P.; Lieut.-Col. Jervis, MLP.; R. Torrens, Esg.; FP. M. Williams, Fey., MLP.; Gen. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.0.B.; Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B.,G C.8.1.; Major-Gen. 
Sir Edward Green, K.0.B.; Major-Gen. Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.8.L ; Major-Gun. Bir 
R. Wallace, K.C.S.1.; Major-Gen. W. E. 8. Scott; E. 3. Eastwick, Esq., MLP., CB., 
FP.RS.; W.8. Fitzwilliam, Esq.; P. P. Gordon, Esq. ; Col. P.'T. French ; Major Evans 
Bell; W. Tayler, Eaq.; 8. P. Low, Esq.; P.M. Tait, Req.; Capt. Palmer; Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Esq.; Dr. K. M. Dutt; D. D, Cama, “ee 
“a a of Captain Palmer and Dr. Dutt, I propose Mr. Wadya and 


oc pelea beg to second that. I would suggest that the names be put 
Be y- 

Mr. Sxrorr.—I propose Mr. Wadys as a Member of the Council. 

Mr. Basnxasen.—l second it. 

The motion was put to the Meeting and carried. 

The name of Mr, Torrens having been withdrawn, Mr. Shroff proposed W. A. 
Gazdar as » Member of the Council. 

The motion, after being seconded, was put to the Meeting and carried unani- 


Tse other names proposed by Colonel Sykes were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Tarr.—I rise to aya the resolution of which you have had notice—* That 
Ceylon be included in the — of the Association, and that the preceding rules 
apply alao to that island.” I have no interest in Ceylom. I have no estates there— 
certainly I have travelled over the island twice, but I have no pecuniary intercst in 
it. My only object in bringing this motion forward, is the interest of the Association, 
I will first state how the proposition arises. Some time ago, Mr. George Wall, a 
very eminent merchant of Ceylon, the President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Planters’ Association, was in this country, and in the course of con- 
versation with him, he expressed great regret that there was no institution in London 
which would form a medium of communication between the commercial and planting 
interests of the island and the authorities here. At my suggestion, le attended a 
meeting of the Council of this Association, and explained lis views at large to the 
Council, and if I recollect rightly, the feeling of the Council was that Ceylon should 
be included in the objects of the Association; but one of the rules was felt to Lar the 
inclusion of Ceylon without a reference to the annual mecting. Without going into 
the statistics of Ceylon, it is, no doubt, familiar to the whole ef you that Ceylo? is 
about a third of the size of Ireland. The population is 2,000,000, of which 5000 are 
on and about 10,000 descendants of pecans. From § to 9 per cent. of the 
population of Ceylon are Christians, or persona emery, aay a wag As to 
revenue, the revenue of Ceylon touches 1,000,000/. a-year. e trade is, in round 
figures, about 8,000,000/,, the exports being chiefly coffee, cinnamon, and sugar. We 
have here a very lange constituency who offer to affiliate themselves with this Society. 
I have never h any objections to the admission of Ceylon except two; the first 
being that India is large enough, and the second that if we were to open u 
relations with lon, we be led into communications with the Colon 
Office." I am totally unable to see the force of either of those two objections, and I 
will not dilnts upon them; but I will simply point out what appear to me to be the 
advant of taking — into association with us. ‘The ulvantage is the 

consideration. ¢ position of our finances is jot very flourishing; here 
you have a very large number of gentlemen offering to join us, who would pay sub- 
acriptions and help the flnances of the Association. The next advantage is that of 
affording a large number of our countrymen abroad the means of putting for- 
ward their views in goer # and, lastly, if you decline to aecept the offer of the 
people of Ceylon to affiliate themselves with this Association, they will go to the 
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Colonial Society, under the presidency of Lord Bury. The Colon iety i 
India in its objects, though Iudia ig “i A colony, aan meen Dy refed to mait 
cep Maka sag : oat is things, refusing a large accession of strength, and 
reall a cm a ems” 
: Captain Pavan: scoal Aaa ong ing up and fortifying a rival institution. 
, Yolonel SYKES.—No doubt, in a financial point of view, the affiliation of 
might bring grist to the mill, but there is = objection to the proposition booed 
tlioza two which Mr. Tait has mentioned, and that is, that we are an East Tndin 
Association for the natives of India. Nine-tenths of the members are in Initia, 
Surely before we who are now present attempt to carry this motion, for the aftiliation 
of the Ser and gentry of India with a colony like Ceylon, at all events it should 
be ven in India, and the opinions of the natives gathered, cither directly or 
indirectly. Before we proceed to action here, and before we bind ourselves to take 
up the interests and enter into the views of bodies in Ceylon, which might involve 
us in questions with the Colonial Office, we ought to ascertain what the feeline of 
the members of the Association in India would be upon the proposition, Mr. Tuit 
knows what is going on in Ceylon with respect to the question of representative 
government, If Ceylon were afliliated with us, I quake for the consequences, We 
may be insidiously trenghct into complications without our intending it. We owe it 
to the native gentry of Indian who have supported us so liberally, that their opinion 
should in the first Instance be ascertained, and I would suggest that the proposition 
should be sent to the native papers, and that the leading natives should be invited 
to express their opinions upon it. There is no asximilution between the peuple of 
India and the people of Ceylon. The people of Ceylon are almost exclusively 
Baddhists—there is not a Buddhist in India. There is no sympathy of thought and 
religious fecling and usage between Ceylon and India. It would not bu a lermonious 
union. You may say the same of India, but nevertheless they are under «ne 
Government. Ceylon would not be under the same Government as Indian, We 
should have to make representations to two departments. With respect to what was 
considered desirable for Indin, we should liave to refer to the India Office; but with 
regard to remedial measures for Ceylon, we should have to make representations to 
another department of the State, namely, the Colonial Office, Under these cireum- 
stances, I think it would not be prudent just now to press this measure; but let the 
proposition laid before the Mecting be sent to the newspapers in India, and let the 
ves be invited to express their opinions upon it, and if they are quite willing 
that there should be such affiliation, then, of course, I should withdraw all oppenition 
to it, 

General Norrn.—I think, an the best course to pursue, would be that 
Colonel Sykes should embody the proposition he has made in an amendment to Mr, 
Tait’s motion, to the effect that this question should be brought before the next 
Annual Mevting, and that in the meantime it should be ventilated in India, and the 
opinions of the natives there ascertained about it. 

= Colonel Syxrs.—Then I move as an ainendment—* That the question of the 
inclusion of Ceylon in these objects of the Associntion be brought before the next 
Annual Mecting, and that meanwhile the proposition should be circulated in India 
amongst the Fellows, and an ex io of opiuion invited on it.” 

General Nonre.—I second the amendment. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacon.—I would suggest that the anguments for and] against the pro- 
position should be cirewlated. I think in our having to deal with two bodies we should 
tind some difficulty. It would, I think, be a good plan to write to Dadabhai Naoroji, 
— isin Bombay. He might be employed as the chuunel of communication on 
subject. 

Nomi! Nonrrs.—A lengthened discussion took place on the subject at ome of the 
Annual Mectings, which is all printed in the Journal. 

Mr, Tarr —A large wwaber of Members of the Association are in favour of 
the affiliation of Ceylon; others are against it, A very eminent Member of the 
Council, Sir Vincent Eyre, with whom I talked on the mutter, ix inclined to be 
in favour of Ceylon being admitted. Colonel Sykes ohjrets to the affiliation of 
he es on the score of religion, The reliyions statistics of Ceylon are these >—One- 

the population are Buddhists, 15,000 are Christians, 150,000 arc Ma hommedans, 
There ia a very large Mahommedan population in Ceylon, and the reuiminder are 
Gentoos—I do not know what they are. , 
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Colonel Syxxs,—Buddhists, 

Mr, Tarr.—If it is the feeling of the Meeting that the matter should be delayed 
for a with your permission I will write to Mr. Wall, the Chairman of the 
Plentere’ Lesoeinficn and President of the Chamber of Commerce, and request him 
to put his views on paper, promising him that the question shall be deliberately con- 
nieve Yor Sie Aaa: I will withdraw my motion. 

The amendment moved by Colonel Sykes was put, and carried ‘ 

Mr. Low.—There is a very curious omission in Article 19, for there is no provision 
in that Article for the appointment of Auditor, consequently, on the last occasion, the 
Council had to elect ome. If is due to the Association that the spirit of the Article 
should be carried out, and that an Auditor should be appeirted on the present occa- 
sion, I would suggest the name of the gentleman who audited the accounts on the 
last occasion efficiently, and spent a long time about it. I propose that the Auditor 
taken from the Members of the Society for the present yeur be Mr. Pragjie Bhimjec. 

Mr. Wavy4.—Instead of Mr, Pragjie Bhimjee, I propose Mr. H. Re. dhroif 

Mr. Oama.—I socond that. 

Colonel Syrns.—Is the gentleman you propose conversatit with accounts? 

Mr. Wapya.—He is « partner in the firm of Dadabbai Naoroji amd Company. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Low.—Perbhaps you will think it rather « curious resolution that I am going 
to propose, which is that this Meeting be adjourned for six months with this object, 
This question of the arrears is & very serious one. Itisa mattcr which has come 
before the Council over and over again. I have seid so much about it that I am 
almost ashamed to speak of it. only way, as it appears to me, to meet it is 
this—that we for six months, and that on that day a list of those Members 
in arrears be to the Meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. J. Gazpan,—I second that resolution. 

Onarman,—The only addition to it that I would propose is, that in the meantime 
the Members whose subscriptions are in arrear be written to, and the purport of this 
motion communicated te * eg * That this Meeting be adjourned for six months, 
in order to consider the question of the arrears due to the Society, amd that a letter 
be written to those rs whose — are now in arrear, informing them 
of this resolution, and that their names be submitted to the uext meeting.” 

The resolution was carried unamimously, 

Colonel Syzxs proposed, and General Nonts secomled, a vote of thanks to the 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
1868-1869. 


1. The Council of the Rast India Association de ly regret that the serious illness 
of Captain Barber, the Secretary, prevented the Aun ting belng held last month, 
#8 provided by the Rules of the Institution, 

2. Since the Annual Meeting on the 18th of July, 1968, 22 Life Members and 214 
Oo Members haye been elected, and the number removed by death and resigna- 
tion Se ee ee 
86 Life Members and 744 Ordinary Members. 

8. The Accounts for the past year have been audited in accordance with Article 19 
of the a and are submitted herewith. The Council regret that the arrears of 
subscription for the present year are considerable, and they would urge upon Members 
to t mensures for early payment of the same. It is hoped that the request of the 
Counci) that Members will instruct their bankers or agents to pay subscriptions as 
they become due, will prevent an accumulation of arrears in futire. 

4. During the past Session the following Meetings of the Association Lave been 

— 


1868. 
October 29th.—A. Papert was read by Mr. Dapannar Naorazt, on 
“THE DUTIES OF LOOGAL INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS.” 


tal 
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November 4th—A Deputation from the Council waited upon the Earl of Mayo, prior 
to his ve Sag India, to urge upon his Lordship the importance of Irrigation 
Works in India, and to express a hope that the Government would assist the same 
in accordance with the theme of the Memoriul then presented, 


December 8th.—A Meeting held to enable Mr. W. Taytur to bring forward a resolu- 
tion gy en & Deputation should wait on the Spcrprary or Srare withs 
Memorial on the subject of Irrigation Works in India, 


December af NH poy wp waited upon the Duke of Ancy tt, at the India Office, to 
present a Memorial on the subject of Irrigation Works in India. 


1869. 
January 12th—A Paper was read by Mr, Loery, on 
“MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT OF INDIA.” 


February 4th,—A Paper read by Mr. W. Bownrn, jun., on 


“THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL CONDITION AND PROS- 
PEOTS OF THE GODAVERY DISTRICT (MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
BAST INDIA), WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO IRRIGATION AND 
NAVIGATION WORKS.” 


February 18th.—A Paper by the Honourable H. Sranuazy, on 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF A ‘MUSAFIR-KHANEH’ OR GUEST-HOUSE 
FOR ASIATICS IN LONDON.” 


April 7th—A Paper by Major-General Sir Vivcenr Eyre, E.C0.8.1L, C.B., entitled, 


“A RETROSPECT OF THE AFFGHAN WAR, WITH REFERENCE TO 
PASSING EVENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA.” 


5, Monthly Meetings of the Council take place. The Council recommend that the 
Recretary should be an ¢x-officio Member of the Council, with power to vote. It is 
also le that Article 19 be altered so as to provide for the appuvintment, at the 
Annual Meeting, of the second Auditor by the Association. 

6. The best thanks of the Association are due to the gentlemen who have furnished 
papers to the Association. 

7. The cost of publishing the Journal has been yard reduced, and it is hoped 
tifft its present circulation has proved satistctory. It has, no doubt, becn extremely 
useful, and its continuance appears to the Council to be absolutely necessary. 

8. The subject of cxinlfe the Association to Ceylon has been brought under 
the notices of the Council, has bad their serious consideration. Considerable 
diversity of opinion exists as to the policy of adopting the suggestion, and the Council 
deem it best to leave it to the Annual Mecting to decide thereupon, without recording 
any recommendation upon the subject, i ; 

9. The experience of the past assures the Council that the Association is well 
adapted for the purpose for which it was established, and they look forwand to the 
future with considerable hope. Their best thanks are due to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
for his able advocacy and assistance during his present stay in India; they have re- 
ceived from him the most satisfactory reports, and upon his return they anticipate a 
larye accession of stregth to the Institution. 

10. The Council congratulate the Association upon the sucecss of its efforts 
generally, and more especially as regurds the results of the Petition to the Secretary 
of State for India, for throwing = the Civil Service to the Natives of India, nine 
Scholarships having been granted by Governmeut. 

ll. At the t Annnal king, the President of the Association, Vice- 
Chairman, and Auditor, will have to be elected. 
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’ 1 Scott having resigned his seat at the Conneil, consequent upon his 
PI ey my he Tasation esol Mr. Culeman being in India, the Council recommend 
the appointment of Capt, W. C. Palmer, late Madras Army, aud Dr. T. Goldstiicker to 
fill these vacancies. 





Gewerat Ansrnacr of the Accounts of the Easr InprA Assoctarion, 
from Ist July, 1868, to 30th April, 1869. 


EE  ————————————————— 


EXpEenDitune, Reottrts. 





£2e 4 z a 
Paid Secretary and Clerks .. 275 17 0 | Balance of Account, 30th June 282 11 6 
Rent __... 7. no « wae § 0 | Annual Subscriptions, 7 316 0 0 
Office Furniture ** of a Be 1 4) 1868, and 1869 ae * 
Pail for Journal .. .. .. 85 8 O | 16 Life Subscriptions .. .. 160 0 0 
Puid for Stationery .. .. 7 8 2/|, Donations .. .. « -, 190 4 0 
Paid for Freights, Postage, &o. 7611 6 — Expenses incurred in 
Loss by Exchange.. .. « 9 9 8 || Presentation of Address top 3510 0 
Balancein hand .. .. «. 885 19 10 | Sir Bartle Frere 
——_—_—_ —_—_—_— —-— —S— 
964 5 a | 4 5 6 
PRragsEs —st Auditors. H, Banner, 
P. P. Gornor, Sceretary, East India Association. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1869. 
W. TAYLER, Eso., 1x tae Cram. 


‘s Captain Pataer read the following Paper, communicated by Mr, Dadabhai 
aoroji :— 


Indian Civil Service Clause in the Governor-General of India Bill, 


Tus Dake of Argyll has moved for the second reading of the Governor-General of 
India Bill, The manner in which it has been generally received by the House 
of Lords and the press, nukes me feel that the clauso relating to the admission of 
natives into the Covenanted Civil Service will poss as and I venture to 
make a few remarks. It ls desirable, in the first place, to now low the natives here: 
have ried the clause. Generally there is a feeling of thankfulness for what is 
proposed to be done, a3 a step in the right direction; but the feeling of satisfaction at 

¢ clause as it stands is evidently incomplete. I give extracts from the native papers 
I have seen, and I think they fairly s,s the general opinion and feeling. 

The ‘ Native Opinion’ (an Anglo-Marathi paper), of the 11th inst., dislikes the 
difference in the mode of admission for the Scemene and natives, and says:— 
“ Natives of India wish not to shrink from a fiir compétition. And they certainly 
will not like to be admitted into the service on any terms which would mark them as 
an inferior class of men. . . . We should stick to the prayer for competition in Indin.” 
It conclades—" We admit indeed that even this, being a concession to the demands of 
juatice and fairness, is a step in advance, and as such we receive it with thanks, but it 
would be admitted on all hands that it is fur too small in proportion to the i 
and grand occasion, It ought, however, to show to our countrymen that the natinet? 
of the English nation is sound at bottom, and will not long femain deaf to the calls of 
duty, however strong and natural the temptations to the contrary. We need only be 
true to ourselves.” 

The ‘ Induprakash’ eg an Anglo-Marathi paper), of the 12th inst., after con- 
gratulating on the result the statesmon and people of England admit the right of 

. 
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natives to tle Covenanted Civil Serviee—thanking this Association for contributing 
“jn no sinall de ” to bringing about this conviction—and thinking thet the people 
of India will feel grateful for the gencrows manner in which their claims have been 
a knowledged—nasks: “ What guarantee is there that the provision in the Foyer 
Bill will not prove as much or nearly as much a dead Ictter as the provision in the 
Act of 1883!” .. . . “The Duke of Argyll ridicules the idea of providing aunuully 
nine acholarships for a nation of 180,000,000 souls, and it must be presumed therefore 
that, according to His Grace’s idea, many wore than that number of the natives of 
India ouglit to get admission into the Covenanted Civil Service every year. Is this 
expectation of his likely to be realized by the mere permissive clause in the Bill for 
the 4 Ameer of the natives of India? .... There is the greatest ground to fear 
that the present provision will be nearly as much a dead letter as its predecessor,” 
It also ipo the objection, that “the natives would not relish the idea of having it 
regarded that they have gained admission into the service by favour, not by teat of 
merit... . It would be a matter of the highest delight to us to see theso fears 
falsified.” It concludes with a Lope that some obligatury clause would be inserted in 
the House of Commons. 

The * Rastgoflar’ (a Guzarati paper), of the 11th instant, heads ita leader, “A Ray 
of Hope in the Slough of Disappointment.” After conyratulating its countrymen on 
the favourable teudency in Parliament towards India, it thinks Lord Lyveden 
correctly expressed the sentiment of the Indian public, that the natives would not be 
satisfied with the clause. It objects to different modes of admission, as tending to lower 
tho position of the native; fears, from past experience, that the clause will be a dead 
letter, citing the instance of the disappointment with regard to the Dispatch of Sir 
Stafford Northcote for the <j emg oe of natives to Ligher posts in the Uncovenanted 
Service, and thinks the ray of hope does not penetrate fur cnough, and that in the list 
given by the Duke of Argyll himself of unfulfilled pledges, this clause will be an 
addition. It considers the step, however, as a good beginning, and trusts that His Graco 
will carry it out to a sucecssful operation. 

The ‘ Hindoo Patriot,’ of Caleutta, on the occasion of the introduction of the bill 
last year, said that the dictum laid down by Sir & Northcote, that the competitive 
system which was good for Europeens was not good for natives was fallacious, and 
thought that the mensure miglit bencfit individual uatives, but it could not raise the 
status of the nation. 

The * Mitrodaya’ fan Anglo-Marathi paper), of 11th instant, regards the present 
mensure as a partial remedy, and thinks that the Duke’s remarks on the inadequacy 
and farce of nine seliolarships as a fulfilment of the pledges or obligations will hold 

1 for nll measures yet proposed, 

The ‘ Hinde Reformer’ (another Anglo-Marathi paper), of 15th inet., thinks the 
debate “evinces a struggling mixture of liberulixm and narrowness, of generous 
impulses and selfish instincts, and of a resolution to do duty joined to a half-hearted- 
ness.” After stating that the Duke of Argyll sveming resolved to wipe uff the blame 
of breaking pledges, and despising the recently-adopted expedient of nine sclwlarshi 

=r 180 milbons of Lar aye would lead us to expect that he would enact that a certa 
percentage of the yearly vacancies shall be bestowed on the natives of India, complains 
“there was nothing of the kind proposel—much less enacted,” and saya, “if the 
noble Duke is truly auxious to make amends for past evasions, no better way could 
repent itself than extending the first examination to India.” It ulso urges that an 
Frequality would arise between the selection service of the natives, and the open 
compctition service of the Europeans, 

t will be observed from these extracts that the chicf cause of anxiety nmong the 
natives is the fear that the clause of 1869 may share the fate of that of 1835 and of 
the Royal Proclamation, I do not suppows anybody would be disposed to blame the 
nitives for this suspiciousness, expecially when their fears are based upon past expe- 
rience. Even leaving the old di-appointments alone, there is unfortunately later, or 
rather present, expcrieuce of a similar disappointment in anotherservice. In the Public 
Works Department the —— service is open to the natives to a certain extent, In 
this service, of all others, the natives are considered as most eligible. They are exhorted 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in his late Conyoeation bs pe to eniu- 
late their furefathers, who have left no ordinary monuments of their enginecting 
talent and work, In this service they have spevial alyantages of knowing the habits . 
and language of the people, aud there is uo fear of undue political power being given 
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to them. It is, in fact, the least political of all services. I have not had time enough 
to make full inquiries as to the extent to which the rules of the Public Works Depart- 
ment with re to natives have been honestly carried out; but as two letters in 
‘Times of India,’ of February 19, 1869, and ‘ Hindoo Patriot,” of February 22, 1869, 
have, as far as I am aware, remained uncontradicted, we shall not be fur from being safe 
in concluding thatthe rules about natives are not fairly carried out in this service. In 
the Bombay Presid there are only two natives in the first division, while there 
are 102 Europeans. are none in Ben North-West Provinces, and minor 
administrations, and one in Punjaub, to the two letters, In connection 
with the subject of irrigation, the Indian Government several times complained for 
the want of sufficient engineers, and allowed worka, upon which the life and death of 
millions depended, to be unduly sage bes when, by proper arrangements and encou- 
ragement to natives in this country, could have obtained any number of hands. 

Such unfortunate experience y makes the people of this country suspicious 
of the good faith of Government; and when they know that the interests of the Civil 
Service are far more important, they despair of the new clause being honestly carried 
out, unless —_ obligatory rules are made for the purpose. 

Agnin, let us sce the clause itself, It is not aa clear and explicit in its scope as 
the speeches lead us to expect. As it stands, it means about this :—-The Governor- 
General, in his resolution of 13th September, 1868, says, the law reserves the higher 
appointments for the Civil Service in the Regulation Provinces. The present clause 
comes in and says, let the law not restrain him hereafter from making any appoint- 
ments of natives. And thatisall, There is nothing explicit whatever to show what 
the natives may expect from the clause. If the Governor-General be inclined, he may 
just make an appointment or two, or a few more even, now and then,and there may be 
an end of the matter as d ting as ever. The clause by itself, in its present 
wording, does not ar to the natives worth much, unless carried out in the spirit 
of the spoech of the Dule of Argyll, as to what should be duc to 180,000,000 souls. I 
do not know whether the return promised by Sir S. Northcote on the eecoud reading 
of the Governor-General of India Bill, on 15th June last year, of the papers relating 
to the appointment of natives, has been made or not yet. Sir 8. Northcote has there 
said, “There were papers relating to the appointment of natives which it was desirable 
the House should be in ion of before passing the Bill, He would take care that 
they should be laid on the table,” When this return is made, we sliall be in a position 
to know the history of the t clause, and the spirit in which it was conceived and 
determined, It is evident, therefore, that till something definite is laid down in the 
rules to be made hereafter, as to the scope and of operation of the clause, 
the natives may naturally regard it as a boon of very doubtful value. 

Notwithstanding such good reasons for the doubts of the natives with regard to the 
present clause, I think they mry have reliance upon the distinct avowal of the Duke 
of Argyll, in reply to the question whether the clause would be a dead letter, that 
“such would not be the case ;” and as I believe it is intended to provide for annual 
returns to be made to Parliament of the number of appointments made every year 
the Home authorities and the English and Indian public will have the opportunity O27 

ting this just concession becoming a mockery and delusion, 

We onght not pass judgment till the rules by which the admission is to be 

ted are made, will depend upon theee rules, whether the clanse is likely 
to be a sham aud disappointment or a reality. 

I venture to make a suggestion here with regard to these rules. I think, taking all 
the pros and cons for competition versus selection, the plan hit for the Government of 
India scholarships, lately established, will be the best for the purpose of this clanse 
also. It may be arranged that nine appointments be maile every year of natives to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, on the same  prineiplo as that adopted for the scholar- 
shins, except that the qualifications of the appointment out of the University men 
be raised from “little-go” to the highest, or one of the M.A.s of the year, with a 
further provision that the appointment will a not only wpon the highest rank 
but ——— satisfactory testimony for gen charncter,and physical energy and 
cons 

By adopting for the clause the principle and provisions of the Government of India 
scholarships, parties of all views will have reason to be sntisfied, and a fair com- 
promise will be effected. The Competition-party will have their three best University 
men; the Selection-party will have their remaining six men selected by Government 
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from the higher classes of society and from meritorious officials who have already done 
od service to the State. All nine drawn from over all India, there will be 
representation and varied experience. The noble Duke’s own opinion is, “I believe 
thet by competitive examinations conducted at Calcutla, or even by pure selection 
it will be quite possible for the Tndinn Government to secure able, excellent, and 
as hae Now, by adopting the above plan, both ways will be well 
combined. 

With the number nine for the annual appointmente the natives, I think, ought 
to be satisfied ; for in a service which requires possi, Oy Fecmaae sixty persons every 
year, and in which it is necessary that the majority sho English, ape mie, of 
about one-sixth will not be an unreasonable commencement. Of course, if a reasonably 
larger number than nine are appointed every year, the greater will be the satisfaction 
of the natives, 

It is urged that natives would not feel themselves in the same position as Euro- 
 seany who come out after a competitive ination. Indmit that there ia much 

in this objection, but I do not think that there is at present sufficient reason 
for such fear. ‘The natives have distinctly and boldly declared that they ask for No 
favour, that they are ready to stand any ordeal like their English competitors, whether 
intellectual, moral, or physical ; and for thut reason they ask to be allowed to enter the 
service through competition only. The authorities as distinctly and readily admit 
that justice is due to the natives, that former ap cng not been fulfilled, and that 
they are ready to admit the natives to a “ fhir in the administration of their 
own country, which their education and ability would enable them to fulfil, and 
therefore entitle them to poseces.” But they say, in their opinion the plan of com 
tition alone ia not the beet, They have their own opinions; and, in accordance with 
them, they propose the present plan. They do not on any occasion assert that they pro- 
pose any plan, or this plan, to favour the natives. They think that by their plan they 
will get hest men for the service, The responsibility being theirs, it is reasonable 
that if they feel convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that their plan is the best, it 
must have a fair trial. Again, natives, after admission into the Covenanted Service, 
will enjoy all the rights and privileges of the service on t equality with the 
English servants—there being not the slightest hint to the contrary in the noble 
Duko’s declarations, except ineligibility to “ great administrative offices” (Governar- 
— I suppose). ‘There is therefore no reasonable ground to suppose that the natives 
will feel any inferiority of position, As to the treatment of the native by his Euro- 
pean ee it will gencrally depend upon his own real merits, and education and 
manners. [ think that natives of real merit are treated by Europeans not only with 
res but in many instances even with esteem. 

oreover, if every native admitted into the Covenanted Service be required to 
visit England for a year or two, all difference of feeling will be removed, I think 
it very important to make it a necessary condition to visit England for a year at least, 
on an peer bing made, Having been in England myself, and knowing also 
the result of the visits of others, I urge very strongly the necessity of this provision in 
fe rules to be made, : 

With regard to the University men, it may be provided that their visit to England 
should be devoted to the special studics of law, Two ipe economy, &c., &e., required for 
the “further examinations,” and that they should als, with the selected English 
candidates of the time, submit to these “ farther examinations.” ; 

Upon the whole, therefore, though I am one ‘of the Competition-party, I think 
there is every reason to be thankful on the part of the natives for the new clause, if 

their only fear, that it may be allowed to remain a dead letter, es as I 
think it would, from the assurance His Grace himself has given and if no new dis- 
tinctions are introduced between the English and native servants. We must also 
remember that His Grace particularly deprecates promisca that cannot be fulfilled. 
So his present deliberate determination and assurance must be relied upon by the natives. 

The fear that theeclanse may prove a sham is not so much a reflection upon the 
honesty of the Governors jn this country, a3 that as long as an obligatory enactment 
is not made, the pressure brought to bear upon them by interested sections is often 
too for them to resist. What with the pressure of such interests and the obstacles 
likely to be thrown by subordinate officials, the Secretary of State and the Indian and 
local Governments will have to exercise much determination before the promise of 
this clause will obtain a faithful performance. 
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The expression in the Duke of Argyll’s has startled the natives very much 
here. With regard to the nine scliolarslips, his Lordship saya, “ They have not been 
finally sanctioned at home,” aud the natives are afraid whether this means that there 
is any chance of their falling through. I trust His Grace does not mean ao; for in 

part of his speech he _ that the details are under consideration. The 
Vi tells us that it was at the tion of the ag “Secretary of State that 
this scheme of scholarships was initiated, ond that with the modifications he (the 
Viceroy) had to suggest, he Lad only to ask the Secretury of State to make early 
arrangements in England with educational bodies, In reply to a question from Sir 
8. Northcote, Mr, G. Duff said that the first of the scholarships had been already 
gained by a young native of Assam, who was then expected to arrive in England “in 
a few days.” The Viceroy has published to all India the actual establishment of the 
scholarship. and selections have been already made. I trust that the expression 
“ not finally sanctioned at home,” does not imply any chance of rejection, or this 
would place before the natives a very unfavourable example of the Governinent mode 
of business, lead them to regard it us quother instance of trifling with their interests, 
and shake their confidence every ee fe These scholarships Lave been looked upon 
very favourably by the natives, and if, after all the hope ruised by them, they are not 
sanctioned, the disappointment will be felt very keenly. 

It will be remembered that the additional prayer for these scholarships was pro- 
monet in our momorinl by Sir H. Edwards (u great friend of the natives, and whose 

ath ix a eause of sincere grief), not so much or only for the purpose of enabling 
young natives to — for the Civil Service, as to aid the natives to “return in 
various professions in India, and where by degrees they would form an enlightened 
and unprejwliced class, excreising a great and beneficial influence on native society, 
and constituting « link between the masses of the people aml their rulers,” 

Sir Herbert, at the end of his speech, appealing to the English people, mid 
“Will you not endeavour to correct their national errors, their national evils, 
will you not hokl out to them the right hand of goodwill and friendship; and, havin 

uipped them with all the knowledge which = possess yourselves, send them 
mh a God-speed to their own country, to be the pioneers of our civilization and 
? vw 

The correspondence of the Governor-General also lays down in the Resolution 
No. 360 very clearly the object of these scholarships, as (in the lat es “of 
jaar, i natives of India to resort more freely to England fur the purpose of per- 
fecting thetr education, and of studying for the various learned profcasions, or for the 
civil and other services in this country;" and (in the 6th paragraph) “not only to 
afford to the students facilities for obtaining a University degree, and for passing the 
competitive examination for admission into the Indian Civil Service, but also to enable 
them to pursue the study of the law, or medicine, or civil engineering, and otherwise 
to prepare themselves for the exercise of a liberal profession.” 

It will be seen that the object of these scholarships is a special and a very impor- 
tant one, and having but little or no connection with the present clause for the Civil 
Service, I earnestly trust that they will uot be given u i 

When our deputation waited on Sir Stafford Nort he had said that both of 
our pmyers were impertnnt, and should be judiciously combined, It is evident that 
in suggesting the oe on the one hond, and in ss the clause in the 
Governor-General of India Bill, on the other, he has endeay according to his 
own views, to fulfil in good faith his promise to our deputation ; for I trust and believe, 
from his declarations at different times, that he meant the clause proposed by him to 
he a provision for the syatemetic, and not chunee, Introduction of the natives “into 
important positions in the service,” and “ to educate them to govern themselves and 
their own affairs ;"* and the natives will slways feel gratefully towards him, os to the 
Duke of Argyll, for taking up his proposals, I hupe this paper will be the oppor- 

- tunity of an expression of the views of the members of our Association on the merits of 
the proposed mwensure. « 
couclade this paper with sincere thaukfulness for the, justice done, though in a 
way different from that ae by us, and without any misgivings about the o 
tion of the clanse; for I think we have snificient reasons to believe that the Duke of 
Argyll and the Earl of Mayo are not the persons to trifle with such important matters, 
I am sure that the faithful performance of this clanse will go far to strengthen the 
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British rule than any othr single cause ; for the influence of the educated and think- 
ing portion is increasing daily among their countrymen, aud the sineere loyalty uf 
these leaders of the magsea, toyether with making the great of the pust to understand 
and take an interest in the English rule, will be the best guarantee for tho stability 
of the British power. 

Two English fricnds have suggested to me a plan which they consider preferable 
to competition in India, It is to vend to England every matriculated native who may 
express his desire to go within » year of his matriculation, and who may be recon 
mended by his masters or professors as promising and of good chanietor, at the expense 
of the State, and under the control of the Sceretary of State for India, for his good 
conduct and application to stady, He must bind linself to prepare and compete for 
any one of the ditferent Indian Public Services, The maximum number every year to 
be 200 or 200, und the age not te exeved seventeen. These —— to be distributed 
among the ditferent superior colleges, or to have o special college cstublislul for thet. 
The first mode appears preferable. 

As a commencement, 2 plan like the above seems to have several adyantugea, and 
there can be no objection to its cost. 

Should it be foun that a lurger number of natives succeeded every year in the 
competition than might be considered politic to admit in the Covenanted Services, 
the extra number might be made entitled to admission into the Uncoyenanted Services 


at certain grades, 
DADABHAI NAOROJL 
Boupay, 15th April, 1869. 


Mr. Wapya—I do not see why the system of selection should be adopted at all 
We have sitting on the Legislative Councils nt Culeutta, at Bombay, and at Mailras, 
some two or three Native Members who are selected by the Governors; and, as far ag 
I have seen, I think they are selected from the highest class—that is to say, highest 
class in point of wealth—but with respect to their intellectual powers, I am aftmid 
they cannot be called the very highest. (Hear, hear.) They sit iu the Legislative 
Councils, they give their silent yotes—they are very acldom heard to speak—they very 
seldom take an active part in the adininistration of the Legislative Councils, and 
yet the English Government professes to give the natives of India some voice in their 
own local islutive Councils, I do not see how the system of selection can work 
advan y, for the Governors, in selecting members to sit on the Councils, would 
be guided generally by favuur and partiality, and they would select members from 
class huving some influence from their position as a weulthy class, and who would not 
neeessirily be by any means fit persons to be entrusted with the «duty of Government, 
I do not see why natives should not stand the sume test as Englishmen—let them 
fight on equal terms—let them be cxamined in India itself—let them have no conecs- 
sions made to them at all—let them stand as severe a test as the English cawlisdates 
do here; and if, having stood that test, the natives have shown themselves fit to be 
admitted into the Civil Service, let them have a fair chance of admission into it, 

@der the system of selection, only a small number of natives receive these appoint- 
ments, and it rests in the discretion of the Governor-General himself how many 
ow Le are to be admitted. If we adopt the competitive system of exuminations, 
India may have a better chance of introducing more native civil servants into its 
employment. I do not see why more natives should not be admitted, especially when 
they are qualified men. Upon the whole, I think the system of selection is hy no 
menns 4 fuir system for India, I think that the natives should be allowed to undergo 
examinations in India itself, and if the Government sees they are ualified by their 
intellectual attainments, let them by all pan ag into Civil Service. 

™m I would oppnse the of selection entirely. ES ; 
aa eel & Syxes.—I ug think ‘Mr Dadubhui Naoroji is doing justice to his own 
views by throwing doubis upon the honesty of purpose of the clause in the Act of 
Parliament, or u Woe desire of the Government to introduce natives into the 
Civil Service in India, We have already had experience that, quite independently of 
any Bill now before the Tiouses of Parliament, natives of India ean enter the service 
on their own morits alone by tle competitive process. We have now here in London 
four native gentlemen who have stood the brunt of competitive examination with English 
scholars and who have sueceeded—two of them having taken very high places indeed 
in that competitive ion. There cannot be any doubt therefore about the bund 
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fide intention of the Government to really promote natiyes who prove themselves com- 
ry by this competitive process for suuiosna in the Civil Service in India, 
at does it matter whether natives have this se and intention repeated in any 
Act of Parliament or not? But what does the Actdo? I have been talking with those 
native gentlemen who have come over here, and I find that they have done so entirely 
at their own expense. It is a very serious dmg upon native families in India, many 
of whom are in ® position to bear such an expense as 200/. or 500%. a-year for the 
maintenance of a son In England, ——e chance of his not succeeding after all. 
And what does the Government propose by these scholarships? That at all eventa 
nine distinguished natives who have passed certain examinations in India, shall have 
the means, Independeutly of their family contribution, of coming under the compctitive 
#3 in this country. Under these circumstances, [ think it is not politic for Mr. 
Dadabbai Naoroji to throw his weiglit into the scale of doubt, as to the purpose and 
intention of the Government to facilitate the introduction of natives into the Civil 
Service of India. But agnin, there is another complaint made by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his paper, that the natives of India are not at once put into high places. But in 
the case of a Earopenn gentleman who goes out, what is his position in India when he 
arrives? He necessarily finds himself atthe bottom of theacale. Those native gentle- 
men who are now going out will be put at the bottom of the acale also. The n 
tleman has to rise gradually a» his cnet his merit, his talent for 
inegs, and according to the — n of his zeal by the authorities; and tho 
native would be put precisely in the same position, He cannot expect that he should 
jump u Yalbe-deena steps in the scale before he had given proof of his capacity and 
his meal, Every one who gocs out to India in order to enter into the Civil Service 
there, must enter at the bottom and must rise in it; and if a gentleman, whether native 
or European, does not manifest zeal, and does not show cgay does not deserve 
to rise, and does not rise. Natives will stand precisely on same footing with 
Europeans, and they will have the same prospects, With regard to the other question 
of competitive examination in Indio, I have mixed a gnod deal with the natives 
during my lifetime in India, and I know something of their feelings and habits of 
thouglit, and I do not hesitate to say that no native of India whatever would be com- 
stony to perform the duties of a civil servant in high office in India, unless lie had 
in England. The man who comes from India to England, and remains here two 
or three yeurs, returns to India with ao totally differently constituted mind—his views 
become more enlarged, and his ideas on social and political matters become more 
comprehensive than they could be by his remaining in India—caste and superstitions 
and ——- stand in the way. I have always said that natives cannot hope to 
attain distinction as public servants in India, unless they come over to this country 
and qualify themselves for such service by the I of their views, which they 
ee acquire eg their observations of English life. Under these circumstances, 
I think the proposal of these scholarships is one calculated to confer great benefit 
upon the natives, enabling a certain number of natives annually to come to England, 
without expense to themselves, who probably would not otherwise be able to come 
at all, and to undergo here a competitive examination to qualify them for offiéc 
A young man might haye obtained the degree of Master of Arts in one of the 
Universities in Tala, and be unfitted as an effective functionary of the Civil 
Service. The Government, therefore, deserve great credit, in my opinion, for the course 
they have taken, and I have not a doubt of the honesty of their p in the matter. 
As far as the Duke of Argyll is concerned, his views are Wigeat ant just; and as 
far aa regards Lord Lyveden, we all know what his views on the subject are, It is, 
however, pointed at as a grievance, that natives are not allowed to enter the Public 
Works department in India. What is the Public Works department, and what are 
the necessary qualifications of an officer of that department? He must have a 
knowledge of machinery, a knowledge of constraction, a knowledge of mathematical 
formula, of machinery in motion, and a personal acquaintance with the mode of 
constructing great works, which cannot be obtained in India. «Not ten in a thousand 
educated natives of India con poasibly obtain that knowledge; but by coming to 
England, where they have the opportunity of going to our great public mannfactories, 
and seeing how the work is done there by the aid of machinery and by the working 
out of mathematical formula, they hecome competent to construct allies or canals 
or upon a and acquire a practical knowledge upon all such 
mattera, w they not possibly acquire in India, Natives have no right to 
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mage to be appointed to any office connected with the Public Works department of 
India, unless in the inferior grades. They cannot ~~ the knowl necessary 
in India. But, on the whole, Mr. Dadabhai Nanroji a perfect right to express 
these opinions, and to quote the opinions of the native press; and it is quite right 
that they should be considered by this Association, and that due attention should be 
paid to them, and due weizht given to them. 

Mr, J. J. Gazpan.— With regard to the point brought forward by the honourable 
member as oem advantage in the — plan of scholarships, namely, that the 
candidates, by being brought over to Englund, would acquire English habits of 
thought, and those English views which association with Englishmen would produce, 
I think the plan once brought furward in this Association, and which was fully 
discussed at that time, would answer that Bag are while it would be free from the 
objection to which the plan referred to in Mr. Dadabhai Naornji’s paper seema to me 
to be open. The plan to which I refer was, that there should be Tirwt a —— 
emapenare examination held in cach Presidency, that the successful candidute 
should then come over to England, and that the subsequent examinations should 
be d in England; the candidate thereby reaping all the benefits which a 
residence in this country would give him. It seems to me that that plan is much 

referable to the measure now ght forward. The Duke of Argyll, in intro- 
ag ag accond reading of this Bill, said, that the two chief grievances were, first, 
that natives were disinclined to come over to England, and try the chance of 
an examination, which more than any other depends upon chance; and the 
second grievance was, that the standard of marks for Oriental classical iggy was 
by no means the same as for the European classical ae pe I believe the first 
grievance can be met by holding these preliminary competitive examinations in India, 
and by allowing the candidates to come over to England on the assurance of their 
being made civil servants if they passed the subsequent examination in England: and 
Ido not Imow that would ever fail in passing it. The other grievauce can be 
met by representing to the Civil Service Commissioners the injustice of giving for Inn- 
ages, the acquisition of which is extromely dificult, a different standard of marks, 
Edo not know what machinery the Government might employ in the way of bringing 
the Civil Service Commissioners to a sense of justice; but I do not think it would be 
so difficult as to make it vy pape I believe the principle involved in this measure 
will be found in the end to be a mischievous principle. Iam very far from making an, 
imputation on the Government. I give them credit for the highest motives, and Sonti 
cularly the present Secretary of State for India, I believe, from expressions uttered 
by him in the House of Lords, he has the most liberal views with regard to the 
government of India. But, at the same ore ty believe that there are dangers to be 
anticipated from this measure—dangers which are calculated to stand in the way of 
the employment and the advancement of natives in the Civil Service of India. Sup- 
posing this measure to be carried out; supposing you give the Governor-General of 
niia power to solect from native gentlemen of intelligence, men to hold those high 
offices in the State, you directly bring into existence a class of office-seekers, and that 
~~ deralways a danger in every country. You will always find that that class becomes 
either or contemptible. If the Government give appointments to those 
men, Rati sesh ding allies of the Government; if they do not give them 
appointments, they will become blatant a pe and under such a system, public 
life in India will have a slur cast upon it. Even men of the motives will be 
suspected men ; men taking an interest in public questions will be euspected by others 
of taking an interest in public affairs merely to serve their private ends, Then agnin, 
a measure like this is fraught with injustice to English competitors. I have seen in 
my college life here several of my friends trying to pass the Civil Service examination 
in England; and I know how much trouble they have to take, how much persever- 
ance er have to apply, in order to become successful in their a and Isay 
that to introduce native gentlemen without passing the ordeal whic a gentle- 
men lere, would ge an injustice to English competitors. On the other hand, it 
would be a humiliation to the natives if they were to aceept favour from the Govern- 
ment in cases where Englfshmen gain it on account of their merit alone, To make 
any distinction between English and native civil servants wo in the long run, 
detrimental to both, and would create a discord where there d be harmony, 
these ds, I hope when this measure comes before the House of Commons 
(which will perhaps come before it when, as the Secretary of State said, the atmo- 
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ere of this country will make honourable members feel more in sympathy with 

ir native fermen She it will be rejected, and, if not rejected, instead of tearing 
that it will become a dead letter, I hope it will become a dead letter, becanse the 
natives of Indis will prove themselves*worthy of Imperial justice only by repudiating 
Imporial favour. : Ae: 

Onareatax.—I think in such 2 very small meoting as this, we ean hardly do justice 
to this interesting and valuable paper, dealing as it dues with one of the mast 

tant questions that ever presented itsclf to the natives of India or to the English 
i The proposel measure is in reality the inauguration of an entirely new 
system. It is the firstfraits of the agitation of many years, and as fur ag the Govern- 
ment is concerned, [ thiuk we may fuirly say, looking upon it as the mere firstfruits, 
it is not illiberal. { fully concur with Colonel Sykes in saying that I do not think that 
it was quite wise or quite gracious in Mr. Dadabhai Naornji to express any fecling of 
distrust in the promises of the Government on this matter in laying this paper before 
us; because I really do think, if ever there was an indication of sincere and honest 
nose, it is to be found in those concessions which have been made. I «id not quite 
follow Colonel Sykes when he referred to an objection taken by Mr. Dadabhai Nnoroji, 
that the natives were not allowed to jump up to the higher offices at once. I do not 
think Dadabhai Naoroji’s remarks go exactly to that extent. No doubt it is quite 
right that, whether native or English, a man should enter at the bottom of the scale, 
and gralually riso, It appears to me that the real question cannot be properly dis- 
© in a small assembly as this, The question is a question of principle; and 
I honour the natives fur the feeling which they have shown, that they do not wish 
to accept as a favour what they consider to be a right. We lave admitted that it isa 
right. We have admitted that natives of India arc eligible to the Civil Serviee. We 
have ourselves cast down those barriers which, for very good political reasons, formerly 
debarred them from entering that service, and we have admitted their right to enter 
the service if they show themselves to be posscmsed of the requisite qualifications. 
The only important question raised by the paper is, Shall that ission into the ser- 
vice be accepted by them as a matter of favour dependent on the caprice or will of the 
Government of the time, or shall it be attained by them — eir own exertions 
and merits, on fair competition with their English fellow-subjects? and now it appears 
to me that those natives who decline the one and claim tho other are occupying o 
ition which docs them & credit, Whether that seutiment will bo responded 
to th out India. may be a matter on which I think an expression of opinion of 
the whale native community should be, by some moans or other, iuvited. There can 
be no doubt of the intellectual ability of the natives. If we look back to the past 
of India, we eee it was the conscientious feeling of the dominant race that all 
the high appointments in the civil administration should be retained exclusively in 
the bands of the dominant race. That feeling no longer exists. Natives are now secon 
to compete (and, in the lust instance, successfully) with our best English scholars, 
The political bar to their admission is now apparently removed ; and the only question 
now is, Will they condeseend to accept those upjointments merely as a mutter uf favour 
and become the parasites and subservient flatterers of the Government, or will thkee—— 
enter into fair and open competition with Englishmen, and enter the service on the 
came footing? That question invulyes a most important principle; but so small a 
meeting as this cannot properly discuss it, or take action upon the suggestions made 
in Dadubhai Neoroji’s paper. So that I think it might be fairly proposed that the 
discussion of this should be deferred to some future ovcasion, in the hope of 
there being then « larger attendance of members. 

Mr, Brtocs,—I move that Mr, Dadabhni Naoroji’s paper be printed and circulated 
amon,st the members, and that we adjourn the discussion till this day fortnight, by 
Which time the members will haye come prepared to discuss the question aud then 
we may have the chance of iaving a better meeting. 

Mr. Bawwansge.—I second that. I think tliat would be the best plan, because we 
can hardly consider this meeting as expressing the feeling of the Association. 

The resolution was moved and carried unanimously, 

A vote of of thanks to the Chairman was carried unani:fously. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, JULY 21, 1869, 


For the further Discussion of Mr, Davannat Naonost’s Paper on the Indian 
Civil Servict Clause in the Governor-General of India Bill, 


W. TAYLER, Ese., nv ron Cnar. 


Cratruax.—Gentlemen, it will be in the recollection of those who assembled at 
our last meeting, which was not very numerously attended, that wo postponed this 
uestion for future consideration. I have no doubt, though the presont assemblage 
not particularly numerous, that the questions involved in this paper will elicit some 
interesting discussion, I would venture to point out, with the view of simplifying 
the discussion of the matter, that there appear to be two entirely separate questions 
submitted for our consideration in the paper. One is that connected with the pledge 
which the natives have already obtained, that they shall be allowed to compete on 
what are considered to be equal terms with Englishmen. In respect to that it 
appears from the observations of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, that there is a general 
feeling that that which is supposed to be an equal right is not an equal right, and 
that certain facilities of time, place, and circumstance, ure requisite to place the 
natives on an equal ine with Englishmen, That is a subject which it appears to 
me ought to be considered separately, and which ought to receive very careful and 
very deliberate consideration, if this Society is to take any action in it. To what 
extent those facilities which are claimed for the natives are rengonable, and such as 
this Society could ask for on their behalf, is a matter to which very careful considera- 
tion should be given. I would therefore p for the consideration of this 
ene log that question be at present set asi Then the second question (quite 
— the right which has been conferred on the natives of competing with 
Englishmen on equal terms, which all a —_ to agree in considering a very important 
right, and one for which all are thankfal) is the yee enunciatel in this paper, 
ani which I think ought to elicit, and will no doubt elicit, a very interesting dis- 
cussion in this Socioty, that is to say, the power given, by Clause 10 of the Governor- 
General of India Bill, to the authorities in India to appoint natives of Indin to offices, 
ape and appointments, without undergoing the Civil Service Examination. For 
hat, os far pa goes, Mr. Dadabhat Naoroji expresses his gratitude, and says it is a 
thing to be thankful for; but as far as the press may be —— to represent pablic 
opinion, there is a very strong feeling that this, instead of being a thing to be thunk- 
ful for, is a thing to be repudiated, Almost all the extracts from the native prees set 
out in the paper of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji seem to express that feeling, aud by one or 
two speakers at our last mecting that iden was very ably and eloquently supported. 
Tt seems to me that as we cannot hope adequately to discnas the two questions to 
which I have referred, it will be advisable to confine ourselves to the second one. If 
wwii extracts from the native press which we lave before us, and the feeling expressed 
by the native members of the Society who addressed us at our last meeting, represent 
opinion of the natives for whose benefit this permission hos been given, I think 
it would be almost impossible for the Society to move in the matter till we had been 
able to ascertain fully the feeling of the natives of India on the subject. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacos.— Having been lately suffering from an attack of asthma, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to remain till the close of the meeting, therefore I rise thus 
early to offer a few opinions upon the subject. From the paper of Mr, Dadubhai 
Naoroji and the discussion upon it, and the extracts from newspapers quoted in his 
paper, & misunderstanding seems to me to have pervaded the native press and the 
native community regarding the admission into the Civil Service of those considered 

by the Government to be worthy of it, without passing the preliminary examination. 
Thaw been, as all who know me are aware, a coustant friend to the natives of India. 
Ever since my first entrance into public life, now nearly fifty years ago, I have alwa 
stood up for their just 4 oe Consequently anything I ng be ought not to 
considered as adverse to the feelingsof the Indian people, though it may reflect on 
some few of them. I have come to the opinion, from hearing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
paper and the extracts from the native press contained in it read to me (I could not 
read it myself, being too blind), that the native society of Bombay is labouring under 
No. 3, Vol. III. 1 
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great delusion, that suppose themselves to be the representatives of the whole 
mighty empire 0 ee nearly 200,000,000. The educated portion of the Indian 
community com to thoes that are not so trained in our civilization is as one to 
ten thousand—I might almost say as one to » hundred thousund; and for these to 
profess to speak for the whole people of India, claiming for them what is only appli- 
cable to themselves, is to sacrifice the great — of the majority to the interests and 
fi of the minority. I hold that they have no right to set themselves up in 

position to that which is a boon to the le of India generally, because a few 
aieaietl men may feel that it gives o + mode of admission into the Civil 
Service to that which the educated classes would prefer. There have been muny 
great men in India from ancient times downwerds, Without going back to Mano, 
Asoka, Vikramaditya, or Salivalan, those who have read history know that great 
minds have arisen there from time to time, Never, perhaps, was there a greater man 
than the Emperor Akbar, the greatest emperor who ever reigued over Inia. Cuuld 
Akbar have passed a Civil Service Examination here in London? Could Nana 
Fumawees, the celebrated minister of the Peshwa? Ovuld Salar Jung, the minister of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad (to whom, more than perhaps to any other native, we are 
indebted, if not for the safety of the Indian —_— ab all events fur the safety of 
multitudes of lives), have passed an examination before the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in London? Could the Gwalior chief himself, one of the first chiefs in India, 
have passed the Civil Service Examination, or could his minister, to wham we are 80 
each incetied, have passed it? very one who has had to do with India knows that 
there have been a great many men not educated, not trained to our ways of civiliza- 
tion, but of acute, subtle intellect, and of profound judgment, highly fitted for some 
of the highest appointments, who could not pass our examination; and yet here are 
& few men, because they have been trained in our ways and been educated in our 
colleges, getting up a protest against the boon that the British Government have 
given to the vhols ca of India, ing the 999 out of every 1000 of their 

who are entitled to as much deration os themselves, and to whom 
thisis a great benefit. I thiuk in grumbling against this boon re | manifest a captious 
spirit which doea injury with the fhinking mn of the English public. Take the 
case of some of the first Indian statesmen, d Lord Clive, though he was, perha; 
more soldier than statesman, have passed the Civil Service Examination? Could Sir 
Thomas Munro, or Sir John Malcolm, or Sir David Ocliterlony have passed it? Could 
Sir James Outram have passed it? Most likely not. Look at some of the first men 
to whom we are indebted for the preservation and aggrandisement of our Indian 
Empire,—men who never went h any examination for a particular class of 
ser To say thut the natives of India would be, under this system, let in as it were 
by the back door, is an absurdity. Were all those great men let in by the back door? 
I have a0 much confidence in sense and judgment of my Indian fellow-subjocta, 
that I think if will consider and — on the subject, they will see what an 
ious mistake they have made in ing fault with the Government for do 
very best thing they could possibly have + oo Pending the gradual spread an: 
th of civilization, the Government surely would be unwise to shut out from t&-— 

her offices of India those great men whose minds have not been moulded in our 
own forms, The Government —— to admit them, and yet a few of our educated 
young men grumble at it, Is that the way to cause the British public to sympathize 
with them, or to induce the Government to listen to anything may sey? I 
really think this Association would lose its weight both with the Government and 
with the people of England—if it has any weight, and it may have a liftlo—if it were 
to listen to idle complaints of that kind. I have given my reasons why I think them 
idle, why I consider them eaptious, and why I should pray my native friends to 
reconsider the crude opinions they have formed on the subject, and to weleame the 
gradual extension of the patrouage of the Government to men deserving of it, who 
cannot go through our doorway or pass our examination, whilst the doorway is open 
to themselves to enter in the same way that any Englishman gan enter, If that door- 
way bad been shut I could understand why they should grumble; but it is open— 
hundreds of men may come from India and try to pass thd Civil Service Examination 
if they like. I woukl pray my native friends to reconsider this; at any rate, I entreat 
this Association to take no notice of such a captious complaint. (Hear, hear.) 

_ Sir Cuantes Wixermip.—I think the gent who has just sat down has rather 
misapprehended the scope and object of this Bill. 
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Sir G. Le G, Jacon.—I do not know anything of a Bill. I was —* the con- 
tents of Mr. Dadabhai Neoroji’s paper, and the discussions thereon at the last meeting. 

Cuatrman.—There seems to be some confusion in Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s pa 
between the clause of the Bill, which gives permission to the Governor-General to 
select riatives to py eompiem with the nine scholarships, which are totally distinct 
things; but though he has mixed up the two subjects, he refera to the option given to 
the Governor-General to select any natives without passing an examination. 

Bir G, Le G, Jacon.—All my remarks were upon that point, to which, Mr. Chair- 
man, you recommended us to limit this discussion, 

Sir Onantes Winerrerp.—I think Goneral Jacob has rather misapprchended tho 
scope and object of this Bill. It is quite clear from the Bill that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to admit to the Civil Service natives possessing lower attain- 
ments than are required to be possessed by those who onter by the competitive system, 
It is not intended to admit a great number of men who have not undergone so high an 
education. I have every reason to believe, from what I have been told by members 
of the Council and by the Under-Secretary of State, that the power of appoiuti 
young men to the lowest grades in the Civil Service would be hardly ever exercise 
atall, It is not oe ag by this Bill that it should be exercised; but what is 
contemplated by this Bill is, that the Governor-General should lave the power to 
ag natives who had rendered or were capable of rendering important service, or 
who were men of high position, and probably, generally speaking, men who had oeen- 

icd judicial positions, or who lad been in the Revenue Service—meritorious mon of 
ng service and standing—to appoint them to high offices in the Civil Service, which 
at present he is debarred from doing. That has been the object of the framers of this 
clause; and though it would, as it is worded, allow of young men being taken from 
anywhere, and put inte the Civil Service, I do not think it was ever intended to give 
that power to the Governor-General; and if it were brought to the notice of the 
framers of the clause, I have no doubt there would be no objection to adding some 
restrictive provision to t the clause having that operation. From what I gather 
as being the fecling of the native members of this Society, I do not understand that 
their objection to this Bill proceeds at all from any jealous fecling. I understand that 
it proceeds from a very honourable feeling. They say, We do not want any advan- 
tage—we would wish to enter the Civil Service as Englishmen enter the Service, by 
way of competition—we want no fayour—we do not want to be appointed direct. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacon,—They are not prevented from entering by competition. 

Sir Coartes WiverreLp.—No; but they have the impression that it would have 
the effect of checking competition, if young men could be appointed in great numbers 
direct. (Hear, hear.) As I I! the Bill as worded might give that power, but it is 
not the intention that it should. It appears to me that the arguments of General 
Jacob have proceeded on the assumption that these young men are trying to deprive 
others of an advan 

Sir G. Le G. Jacon.—They want the system of selection entirely done away with. 

want permission to enter by competition only. 
— CranLes Wincrmip.—Very well, I agree with them. 

Sir G. Le G. Jacon,—Under a system of competition only, how are you to admit 
men of great cminence, but who could not pass the necessary examination ? 

Sir Cuartes Wincrrmitp.—How are to Imow that ae are men of eminence 
till do pass? How do you know, if you admit them without examination, that 

will be men of great eminence? However, the principle of competitive exami- 
— has been determined—it is not for us to enter into the question whether 
competitive examination is 2 sound system or not, that has been determined—und it 
is quite beyond the of this discussion to enter into that question. 

Cuarnman.—Yes ; I proposed that we should not enter into that question. 

Sir Cuantes Wincrim.p.—The he gy ee entertained by these young men to the 
inciple of selection, proceeds, I , from a very high, honourable, and genervua 
pulse; if means merely this, We do not want any favour allowed us, let us all come 

in equally with Europeans in competition. And I do not think it would be desirable 

to give the Governor-Gen power to appoint young men to the Civil Service at 

the bottom of the list, because I think it exccedingly probable his selections would 

be made merely by favour and interest. On what other principle could he admit a 

young man of eighteen? He could have no merits in himself to qualify him. | What 

Lie gain him admission would be the jntereat that his friends, and the interest 
12 
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that patrons high up in the Civil Service, would make for him, As to the scholar- 
ships, that is tid distinct matter. Those scholarships, that is a totally distinct 
matter. Those scholarships are to enable young natives to pass two years in England 
Then this is a question deenving ene, which one of these Piagem| gentlemen, 
in a conversa I had with him just now, mooted, Would it be better to have 
facilities for passing a competitive examination in India at the three Presidency 
towns, or give such a number of scholarships as would induce young men to come to 
England and prepare for the competitive examination there? I do certainly think it 
is very desirable that those gentlemen who are to administer the law in India to 
natives and Englishmen alike, should have the benefit of am acquaintance with 
English babits of thought and feeling, which can only be obtained hy residence in 
England; but whether that —— of English life can be adequately acquired by 
ng & titive examina ee ee ee ee 
a dnl exominaien, ec wintlur fey dao come in the first instance to England 
and pass the competitive examination there, is a question on which I should 
some discussion would be very interesting. , 

Unammmax.—I was proposing that, as that is so large a question, we should avoid 
entering upon it now, 

Captain Pataer.—The clanse does not empower the Governor-General to admit 
natives to the Civil Service, but to “appointments.” 

Sir Caantzs Woverretp.—I say the does not contemplate it, but these young 
men fancy that it does. i 

Crammay.—The clause is as follows:—* Whereas it is expedient that additional 
facilities should be given for the employment of natives of in the Civil Service 
of Her Majesty in India: Be it enacted that nothing in the ‘Act for the Govern- 
ment of India,’ 21 and 22 Vict., cap, 106, or in the ‘Act to confirm certain Ap- 

intments in India, and to amend the Law concerning the Civil Service,’ 24 and 

ict. 54, or in any other Act of Parliament or other law now in force in India, 
shall hes nies the authorities in India, by May ee are or may be made to 
offices, places, a a e pie gh geen Her ~— in mp ee 
appointing any native idia to any ee, place, or employmen ou 
sazk aden shell mys laces toes ShanieT in tan agit Uta Bags a tain tose 
in Section 82 of the first-mentioned Act provided, but eo such rules and 
regulations as the Governor-General in Council may from time to time prescribe, 
under the sanction of the Secretary of State in Co - 

Captain Pararen.—So that it is to appointments and not to the Civil Service, 

Cuatmrax.—It comes to the same thing. 

Sir Crantes Wovarieny.—Yes, The Governor-General might appoint 2 man as 
assistant, and after being assistant for some time, he would rise up. That would be 
virtually appointing him to the Civil Services. But, as I have “ow said, from 
conversation I have had with Members of the Council, and with the Under-Secretar 
of State, I know that that is not the intention, and that the object of the clause is to 
give high appointments to deserving native uncovenanted officers, Therefore these 


young mén are under a misapprehension, I think, on the subject. — 


Dr. Durr.—I atm astonished to find that clause 10 of the Governor-General of 
India Bill, which bas pussed the House of Lords and has gone to the House of 
Com é clause which gives pow to the Governor-General of India to appoint 
natives of India to certain offices without a certificate from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner8—las been received with dislike in India, as well as by some of the native members 
of this Society. It appears that those gentlemen think that the system of competitive 
examination is the only means of getting the best men for the Indian Civil Servi 
and that the people of India ouglit to enter into the Civil Service by that door, an 

no other, I myself am an advocate of the competitive system; but I never con- 

it to be the only means of getting the best men fur the service. In this 
country, as we all know, the competitive system prevails—the Beara appointments 
are generally os by competition ; but the great ministers of state, ambassadors, 
and jodges, and many other high officers, do not obtain their offices by competition. 
No one doubts the ability of those men, though they fave not passed the Civil 
Service Examination. The distinction which now exists between the covenanted 
and the uncovenanted service in India is a great dis to our Indian Administration, 
and the sooner such distinction ceases to exist the better. There is a growing feeli 
amongst Indians, and especially amongst, European residents in India, against suc 
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an exclusive service as the Indian Civil Service ; and therefore I consider this clause 
as most important, because this will be the road from the uncovenanted to the cove- 
nanted service. This clause is the only means of doing justice to these uncovenanted 
Civilians, principal Sudder Amins, Sudder Amins, and’ Judges of the Small Causes 
Court, who are not allowed at present to occupy certain offices ; those offices being re- 
served for the civil servants. One of the a, at the last meeting said, “On the 
other hand it would be a humiliation to the natives if they were to accept favour from 
the Government in cases where Englishmen gain it on account of their merit alone.” 

Caarrman.—Sir Charles Wingtield tells us that, from information he has received, 
that is not the intention of this Bill ; therefore for us to be discussing the question on 
the assumption that it is the intention, is only a waste of time, and we shall be 
only arguing with a shadow. 

r. Durr.—I am sure it was simply from misunderstanding thet such remarka 
were made, and I hope when the clause is thoroughly understood, it will be considered 
to be the greatest boon, Then it has been said, it the Governor-General is given sach 
power, there will be favouritism in the Indian Civil Service, 

Cuarnwan.—That again is on the supposition that young men are selected without 
ne Soh the competitive examination. 

. Dourr.—I mean in promoting uncoyenanted civilians to the Civil Service. One 
gentleman at the last meeting said the Governor-General appoiuts men of inferior 
talent to the Legislative Council of Indin. (Hear, hear.) As fur as I know the 
composition of the Bengal Legislative Council, the Governor-General could not have 
selected a better set of men than are now in the Council. I do not know any- 
thing about the members of the Bombay or Madras Councils, As for the Indian 

islative Council, there are some members not very able; but some of them are 
really men of very great ability. I do not think they are actually appointed by 
favouritism, or because they are men of wealth; but the fact is this, the Governor- 
General considers that the men who have lange estates undor their own administration 
are sure to have some tulent for administration in themselves. I do not think that 
pussing the Civil Service Examination would be a test that a man would make 
® good legislator. It has never yet been consid necessary that, before a man pub 
himself forward a3 a candidate for » borough, he should have a Civil Service 
Examination ; and, similarly, the taking of a degree at the University would be no 
test that he would be a good legislator. It would be desirable that the Governor- 
General should haye an opportunity of appointing men whi are really very able men, 
who have distinguished themselves. 

ar get ae another minute I shall have to tell you that your ten minutes have 
expired, 

Dr. Dorr.—I will only say this: the clause is very ambiguous, and I would beg to 
suggest that a —— from the Society wait on the Government, to ask that the 
clause should be defined in such a way tliat there may be no ambiguity, I beg to 
propose that 9s a resolution. 

Cuatnman.—Till we get some further explanation of the intention of the clause, 

discussion on the subject is very profitless. 

Dr, Dorr,—It does not say whether he shall enter into the uncoyenanted servi 
or whether he shall get those offices which hitherto have been given to covenan 
civil scrvants—this is merely permissive; but I should propose that we should ask 
that another clause should be added, making it obligatory that a certain number of 
annual appointments should be made to the Civil Service from the uncovenanted 
Service. 


Crammayx.—That involves a te question. 

Colonel Frencu.—Perhaps the Council will ask Sir Charles Wingficld to deal with 
this matter in the House of Commons, so as to remove the ambiguity which now existe. 

Sir Caartes Winormup,—I bave wa amendment to ase on this Bill when it 
comes on, uamely, to refer the whole matter to a Select tte. That clause 
would then be dvalt wth amongst the others. 

Colonel Frencu.—I uyidersiand the case to be simply this. The Civil Service, 
from its infancy up to this time, bas been @ close borough, Formerly entrance to it was 
through Haileybury, now it is through a competitive examination. Now, permission is 
Pp to be given to the Governor-Genural to appoint deserving men without their 

ng the Civil Service Examination, which hitherto he has been restrained from 
doing. I quite go with General Jacob in saying that many natives who have served 
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in the up-country for man but who cannot speak a word of English, would 
make far more valuable, or - Geatle. public servants as any educated natives could 
_ be. What can your competition wallahs, who have lived all their lives in Bombay, 
for instance, have learnt of the interior of India—they can really know nothing at all 
about it. If they run up to Poonah at all, it is more for fun than anything else. 
I think we might ask the Gounsll te request (ie Chasen Yineaait with it in 
the House. He has given notice that he will move for a Select Committee, If that 
Select Committee should be appointed, we could be examined if we chose. 

Sir Oxantes Wixcrreny—I think it desirable that all misconception as to the 
scope and purport of that clause should be cleared up as to what kind of patronage it 
is meant to heatow on the Governor-General. All seem to be agreed that it is desirable 
that deserving natives of eminence, natives of the uncoyenanted service, should be 
—= posts; but all seem to think that it is not desimble that young men 
should be appointed to the Civil Service, 

Cxamuan.—If the meeting will allow me, before the discussion is carried to an 
greater Jengih, I would whether, as the matter now stands, it can be carrie 
on to any profitable ise, If the intention of the framers of this clause is that which 
Sir Charles Wingfield has indicated, we are discussing and arguing upon false pre- 
mises. After what Sir Charles W: has told us, I have no doubt that this clanse 
is not framed with the view of giving the Governor-General permission to admit 
young natives untried and un into the Service, but to give a most valuable per- 
mission to the Governor-General, viz, the power of selecting to particular posts, under 
particular circumstances, men whom he may consider eminently fitted for those parti- 
cular posts. To that I think no single man, young or old, rich or poar, ean object—it 
is a most important permission, which, in the hands of a responsible Governor-General, 
would be exercised, t have no doubt, for the great benefit of the country. I think it 
would be well for us to reserve the expression of our opinion upon the subject for the 
time when we are sure of what is meant by the clause. Perhaps one of the members 
will move that steps be taken by this Society, whether through Sir Charles Wingfield’s 
exertions in Parliament or by petition or by deputation, to endeavour to obtain some 
ae added to that clanse to indicate that the meaning of it is not to give the 

rnor-General the power of appointing a and untried men to the service, 
When we have the meaning of the clause defined, we can approach the subject with 
aome chance of a successful and satisfactory discussion; but till wo understand the 
real meaning and intention of the framers of the clause, we are arguing against 
rs giants, and beating the wind. 

. Wapya,—I think one element has been Jeft out of consideration in assuming 
that the clause has the meaning indicated by Sir Charles Wingfield, and that is the 
speech of the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Dadablai Naoroji has been discussing not so 
much the Governor-General of India Bill as the speech of the Duke of Argyll which 
refers to this question of nine acholarsbips: his saying in that speech that nino scholar- 
ships were insufficient, leads to the conclusion tliat he meant that there should be a 
lange exercise of this power of a gg Bag the Civil Service. 

After some further conversation, Mr, Wapya moved, “That the secretary bo 
requested to call a meeting of the Council on Saturday next, at three o’clock, to take 
a ee eee — of ron agpnw of Sir sie Wingfield in Par- 

amount, or eputation, or by a pati or by some other means) to obtain a 
dcfinition of the intention of Clause 10 of the Gavecnee Generel of Tadia Bi.” 

Mr. Gazpar seconded the motion. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 
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I—Jntroductory. 

I received short time ago from Bombay the Annual on for 1867 of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, and the Annual Reporta of the Health Officer and Executive 
Engineer for the same year. 

I i ot submitting to the Association a few facts arising out of the Health 
Officer’s Report. 

But first, for the information of my non-Indian hearers, I may be permitted very 
briefly to give some idea of the geographical position, history, and general aspect of 
this the second city in point of population in the British Empire, now only a few hours 
by wire, and under three weeks by rail and steamboat from Tits, 

Bombay, situate in lat. 18° 57' N., long, 72° 52’ E., is one of a group of islands 
lying of the Concan enast, a narrow tract of land on the west const of Hindostan. 

f these islands the following are the most aoe, proceeding from north to 
south, viz. :—Bassin, Dravi, Versova, Snlsette, Trombay, Bombay, Old Wornan’s 
Island, Koliba, Elephants, Butcher's Island, Gibbet Island, Karinja.* 

The island of Bombay, which is about 850 miles west from Calcutta, and 180 miles 
further suuth, isin the form of a trapezoid, the side next the mainland being 11 
miles long, and that next the sea 6 miles long. Its area is estimated by different 
authoritivs at 16, 18, and 21 square miles, while the greatest breadth of the island, 
—— Dr, Buist, does not exceed 5 miles. 

Bombay is connected by causeways with Salsette on the north and Colaba on the 
south. The town is built chiefly on the south-east portion of the island, and covers 
whe werk Suey Tas’ beun enpxvosd corraption 

wo: has su to be a ion of the Portuguese Buon 
Bahia, “ good haven.” On the other there is evidence, it appears, that the name 
was in use Jong before the arrival of the Portuguese, who first ocoupied the place in 
1532, The Mahratta name of Bombay is Mumbai, which is from Makina, * Great 
Mother,” a title of Devi, still traceable in the name of Jfahim, a town lying on the 
north of the island. 

It is some years since I was in Bombay, but I can recollect thit the approach from 
the sea is very fine. En the harbour—whivh, by the way, is a magnificent one, 
and capacious enough to shelter almost any number of vesscls—to the enst arise the 

hats and intermediate bills, their sides belted with rich jungle, and sutumits broken 
to various fantastic shapes.t 

The town itself does not present so palatial an aspect as Calcutta seen from the 
Maidewn. The first land sighted is usually Colaba; then Grant's Buildings and 
the Fort, with its spacious esplanade, come into view. One neurcr acquaintance it is 
found that in the Fort are located the principal banks and merchants’ offices, also thous 
of tlie Government; that towards the north, in the direction of the harbour, lies the 
native town; beyond that Mazagon; and Malabar Hill, the fashionable quarter for 
European residents, to the north-west, about five miles from the Fort. 


—" #* The names of these islands and of other localities mentioned in this paper are differently spelt by 

different authorities; thus no particular rule is a) ted to be laid down here, 
t 1 find the fullowing amongst my notes on Bu . The dato ts 1861 -— 
Perhaps one of the best Lird's-cye views of Bombay is that from the t 

Fort, to which [ ascended this morning. The prospect is very fine, and more 
eminences overlooking Culeutta or Madras, and is only inferior to that from th 
tower at Colombo, Ceylon. Here there is a fine combination of wood and water, and lofty hills all 
around, filled with rich jungle, the tops assuming often fintestic aba Leookl 
the Cathedral, there is below, Bombay Groen, the Town Mall 
of any architectural pretemsdon), then the Castle and Fort, beyond, the Harbour and shipping. Tuw 
the weet is the esplamude und Bay. To the south are the Custom House and Pler, the Docks and 
Dockyard, and — the island of Colaba. On the north is a continuation of the nade, beyond, the 
native town and the district uf B and Mazigoon, and towards the left in this direction on 
the canst the bewutiful and fastivealde suburb of Malubar Hill, the view from the summit of which, in 
the dirccthin of Buck Bay, is named by enthusiastic admirers of these regions on the same with the 
Bay of Naples. J will no& go so far as that, but the proxpect at early morning is an ¢ ingly fine 
one, axl Ido not wonder that the Bombay folks are proad of their Presi town, ‘There are res 
sites fur dwelling-houses on Metubar Hill, bat I have not as yet seen a really fine howse in the place, 
They all secm to be built on the muel of a double-roomed tent, tiled, sloping rouls — = up 
houges, in which it would be impossible to exist were the heat anything a w it fs in 
Calentta. In the best of the Borobay houses they have punkals only in the dining-rowm ; nor, although 
this is the hot sonson, when everybody escapes to the bills, have I found it unpleasantly warm. in 
Calcutta at this time of die year punkals are going day and night, and tf a lady move from one room to 
another, 2 servant follows her with a huge fan to up & perpetual circulation. 
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One ¢ attraction to residents in Bombay, besides its importance in 
mentiny Soastn io the anivane halthy wih okich Sh ta peulide to effect a change of 


climate. ; : 
There are, especially, Poonah, Matheran, and Mahableshwar, within easy distance. 
Poonsh, 119 miles in a south-easterly direction, standing 2000 feet above the sea- 
level, in 8 climate said to be singularly good and in ting’ for European constitu- 
tions, may be reached by rail in about eight hours, for a first-class fare of fourteen 
rupees. To reach Matheran it is necessary to bouk to Narel, a distunce of 53 miles 
from Bombay, by the same line—tlie Great Indian Peninsula; thence by saddle or 
palanquin-carringe, The whole time occupied is six to eight hours, and the cost 
of the journey ouly a few rupees. At Matheran the temparature is said to be mil 
the scenery lovely, the air laden with the perfume of flowers, the atmosphere pure an 


buoyant. 
Mahableshwar is beyond Poonah 75 miles by one route, and about 100 by another, 
and may be reached a, a palanquin, or dik carriage. Here there is 1 sanatarium ; 


? 


mutton equal to Exmoor can be had at 4d. a Ib.; there are plenty of English vege- 
tables; the potatoes ure said to be the best in India, and strawberries in the season sell 
fur twenty dozen the rupea! 

But I pass on to the matter more immediately in hand, 

The population of Bombay has been estimated at different periods as follows :— 
















Senior Magis- 


1664 
trateof Police, 





1718 Dayenn 
71 
1814-15 Leith. 
1814-15 
To Sir Bartle Inte Governor of Bombay, wo are mainly indebted for the 


census taken in 1864, which may be considered as correct an enumeration of the popu- 
lation of the island os is possible under present circumstances in India, 

His Excellency’s Censns Act having been sanctioned by the Government of India, 
was warmly approved by the educated of all classes resident in Bombay. The leading 
merabers of community belonging to each nationality we are told, leld mectings 
amongst thelr people explanatory of a census, and issued circulars calling on all classes 
to give active aid to the enumerators. A Parsce gentleman, Dorabhoy Framjee Kusara, 
merge his own expense 2000 copies of a pamphlet explanatory of the census, its 
objects, uses. 

The schedules for the enumeration were printed in English, Marathee, Goozeratles, 
ore persons employed in the tion, being in the mti 

ere were altogotlier s employed in entmera’ in the mtio 
of 1 for avery 968 inhabitants—the ratio af enumerators at the last nnn in England” 
being 1 in 642 of the peiaiion—eni of the enumerators 331 wrote in English, 147 
in Goozernthee, 423 iu Marathee, and 20 in Hindostance. 

As in Caleutta at the Inst consus, a number of the poorest and most ignorant 
classes, fearing some enlarged scheme of taxation, hid themselves with their families, 
and thus avoided enumertion. 

The tabulation was performed in the office of the Commissioner of Police, 


U.—Avea and Contents of Bombay. 


Dr, Leith, in his Report, while admitting that there is no very accurate survey of 
Bombay in existence, sayy that the surface of the uvited islands of Bombay and 
con» ——- to ae, -! G2 —_ miles. ° 

ei are par or police an istration purposes, into six divisions, indi- 
eated by letters of the alphabet; and ry Svakias ant subdivided into sections or 
districts, some of the latter being still further divided into swb-sections, 

There is a seventh division, called the Water Division, which is not subdivided. 


* The Fort only Included, and a portion of the Islgnd. The Port only. t The whole Island. 
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—s the over tle map, it would appear that the sectional divisions marked 
Aland A2, Colaba and the Fort, and the whole of the B and C Divisions, 
which chiefly form what is called the Native —— are the most densely populated. 
The D Division, having the sea on its south-west and north, and including all between 


Mulaber Point and the Hornby vallade, and the whole of the E Division, which 
includes Parell and Mazagaon, are apparently of a suburban character. Tho F Divi- 
a, which lies to the north and north-west of the island, is, with certain exceptions, 


Independently of public institutions, there were in Bombay, on the day of the 
census, 24,206 inlahited houses, of which 17,530 were tiled and 6676 were thatched huts. 
Comparing these figures with similar returns for Calcutta, we find the following :-— 





Of the Calcutta “ pucka” houses nearly one-half were what are called “ bungalows,” 
of one floor only, and nearly one-half of two floors; while in Bombay 62 per cent, 
of the tiled houses have upper stories, and 22 per cent. have more than one upper 
floor. This partly accounts for the fact that, while the population of Calcutta is only 
about one-half that of Bombay, the number of inhabited houses ap to be double. 

There is no return of the number or length of the strocts in Bombay ; bat the mean 
width is given at 264 feet, while in Calcutta the average width of the strects is 
upwards of 38} feet, 

Thera were on the night of the census oo the harbour of Bombay, on board of 
vessels, $2,582 persons of all ages, against 15,384 persons on board of vessels lying off 
Caleutia on the night of the censns there in 1866, The namber of craft of every 
description off Calcutta on that occasion was 3309; but the number in the harbour of 
Bombay on the night of the census is not given. 


ITL— Population, 
The following was the population of Bombay and Colaba on the night of the 
Ist February, 1804, viz, -— 








Buddhist or Jain “ ” 8,021 Jew * “* “* as - 2,872 
Brahmin .. .. .. .. 80,604 | Native Christian .. .. 19,903 
Lingnet .. .. « «+ 1,598 | Indo-European <6 Ae 
Bhatia .. .. « «+ 21,771 | European... .. .. «. 8,415 
VYindoo of other Caste .. 401,540 | Chinese .. «1 os 358 
Hindoo Ontenste .. ., 32,434 

Mussulman .. ... .. 145,880 Total of all Races .. 816,502 
Negro-African oo «oe | =—2,074 —- 
Pursoe .. .. « ++ £9,201* 


This motley assemblage, although living in juxtaposition, are separated by a gulf 
wide as the poles asunder in sneial and relizious matters. The first four of the above 
classes form that portion of the community which religiously abstains from cating 
animal food. Then the Hindoos of other castes and the Hindoos out of caste ure 
subdivided into various castes, the members of which will not eat or iutermarry with 
each other, and are subject to their own traditions and rules, The Mussulman at 
sundown turns his face towards Mecea, and worships; to him certain kinds of animal 
food are unclean, and he is sup religiously to abstain from all intoxicating liquors. 
The Parsce, on the ofher hand, prostrates himself before the rising sun, and is under 
no restriction as to what he shull eat. He lives much as a E n, and is even 
said to be very fond of chfimpagne, The Christian slone, by his religion and habits 
of social life, is free to eat, drink, or intermarry with any race or nationality living on 
the island. 

* The total pupulation of Parsces scattered over the globe is estimated at 150,000 only — Vide * Paraue 
Calendar for 1863/ published in Bombay. 2 
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Classifying the above races according to creed, we have the following results, the 
pereotiinge prtticable to each creed to the total popalation being alao indfeated :—~ 











Per-contnge | Per-centage 
Population. Total Creed. Population, Total 
Population. | Population. 






Christian., .. | 30,209 3°70 
Buddhist 7 §,379 1°02 
Zoroastrian Jewish .. .. 2,872 0-35 


Thus nearly three-fourths of the population are of the Brahminical faith, wor- 
shipping many gods; nearly o fifth are Mahomedans recognizing one God only; 
upwards of one-twentieth of the population are followers of Zoroaster, with « duality of 
gods. Then there are the Budahi comprising 1 in every 100 of the inhabitants; 
the Christians nearly 4 in every 100; the remainder being Jews, in the proportion of 1 
to evary 300 of the inhabitants. / 

The following Table indicates the number of males and feinles, according to age, 
in different castes and races, on the night of the lst Pebruary, 1864 :— 


577,947 | 70°78 
147,954 | 18°12 
49,201 6°03 























CastE om Race, Months | Years Years | Years 45 
lwo 3. 2 to 13. M4 to 44. (und over, 
Buildhist or Join .. 5, 745 75 857 | 4,185 | 627 
Brahmin .. .. .. 201 | 2,809] 15,095, 3,464 
Lingnet .. ..  « 1,045 | ., 11 | 186 759! 189 
ie 13,005 156 | 2,149 8,813 | 1,876 
Hiniloo of other Caste 4,580 | 50,545 | 224,095 44,383 
Hindoo Outeaste .. 802 | 3,515 | 14,049) 2,005 
Mussulman 1,503 | 15,573 | 60,925 18,820 
Nogro-African 70 224! 1,019; 187 
Parsee 823 | 5,873 | 16,486 | 4,846 
SO ss oko we 50 441 829 195 
Native Christian .. $81 | 2,265] 8,975 1,666 
Indo-European sis, 89 828 552 197 
European... ..  .. 76 508 | 5,791) 382 
Chinese .. 4| 387 264 | = 82 
All Races .. 580,450 | 574 | 8,811 | 85,260 | 962,487 | 78,808 
Pemanes accorpisa To AGEs. 
Gunes on Rage, onthe Years Yeurs | Yours 45 
to 23, 2 to 13. liwd4. | and over, 
Buddhist or Jain 72 662 | 1,298 247 
Brahmin .. 248 | 2,078 5,125 | 1,449 
Lingaet ., 13 153 200 OL 


RI ss se ee aie 
Hindoo of other Caste ., ane . £,395 40,000 97,887 | 24,306 


Hindoo Outeaste ‘ Bao 2,048 7,533 1,570 
Mussulman .. .. 1,583 | 18,491 30,422 8, B05 
Negro-African .. an 19 11 $15 71 
Parses ‘ 762 5,74 10,796 3,760 
TOW s+ oe oe 91 43 Gli 217 
Native Christian 239 1650 3,700 1,028 
Indo-Europesn .. 26 2138 422 ili 
Enropean., .. 07 437 047 201 
Chinese .. .. ., 2 19 
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Here, as in the case of Calcutta, the first thing that strikes the eye on glancing 
over the Table is the disproportion of the sexes, This is greatest in the Chinese; the 
explanation possibly being that these may be usually, as at Calcutta, married to 
Se Meng Ute pene en a 00 ai upp th 

e follo 8 ion of males to eve e as applicable to 
class or nationality, computed to the nearest wath oh im ia 


Buddhist or Jain -- « 262 | Negro-African .. .. «. 264 
bets lk le wl | Bi le tlle CO 
TAs, ails ab te ORE cake a 
Bhatia .. .. ., «. «. 148 | Native Christion.. .. .. 200 
Hindoo of other Caste.. .. 194 | Indo-European .. .. «. 144 
Hindoo Outeaste - ee 160 | Haropean .. .- « « 409 
Mussulman ., ., .. « 170 | Chinese.. .. .. «. «- 1005 


The general result indicating an average of 185-38 males to every 100 females; while 

in Eugland and Wales, in 1861, tle proportion of the sexes was nearly equal, 

Pay proportion of males to every 100 females in Bombay, ut different ages, was as 
ows, viz, :— 







Ths Months Years Years Years 45 
riot, | 1to9% | 2t013, 141044 |andupwards| +!) Ages 


170-99 








185-38 





From which it would ap that up to the age of 13 the proportion of the sexes 
is nearly equal, the disparity increasing from that age to 45, when it begins fo 


diminish, e explanation may be the extreme jealousy, or rather reserve, of most 
Oriental art aren in revealing the number of those female inmates of their dwellings, 
who have attained that ripe period of life when they are supposed to be most attractive 
to the other sex. 

The population, as above, formed 101,890 families, and the following Table 
indicates the number of familics to a house, and of floors to a house, and the number 
of persons to a family, a house, and @ floor, viz. :-—~ 














Population Floora | Families Persons to 0 
bbe Floors. toa to 
Shore. | House. | House. | Fumily.| Hone, | Floor. 





i 


783,980 









The averuge number of persons to one family given above is samewliat exaggerated, 
because it appears that hospitals, prisons, and other public institutions lave been 
treated os families; and, besides, attached to the larger dwelling-houses in —T 
there are generally outhouses, where servants with their families are accommodated, 
the whole establi t being returned in the schedules as one furnily. 

Portions of Bombay appear to be more thickly populated than even the densest 
districts of East London. 

Thus, while to the north of the island at Seo there are upwards of 1225 square 
yarda of standing ground for each person, in those divisions comprising more uy 
cially the Native town there are a little over 5 square yards for each person. In the 
most —_ digtricts of London there is an area of upwards of 10 square 
yards applicable to each person. 

The census of Bombay is supcrior to that taken in Calcutta, inasmuch as it classifies 
the inhabitants according to occupation, 


* The ‘ Times of India’ estimates that there are 26 persons to o house, 
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ieteoting Se mean area of standing ground aynilable for 


of my hearers from Bombay, who are familiar 


Mean Area 

Atea of a 

— ‘Tom. 

acres. | Sq, yards, &q. Yards, 

Colaba .. .. «. | 288°26) 60°2 22-0 

Fort, Southern ., | 107°28 | 211°7 19-8 

Fort, Northern ., | 92°86) IL-4 66°5 

Esplanode .. ., | 498°52 | 306°2 262-7 

Marlet al * “* 84°32 5-4 994.°6 

Mandwee .. .. | 78°49 9-2 59-4 

Chukia -* * 48°15 5-6 184°6 

Oomburkharee 85-69; 6°6 89°38 

. 67°86 5-4 976°6 

Dho ho 85°67 5:8 588°1 

Phunuswaree 78°37 | 16°8 1225-4 

Bhooles)iwur os 71°88 6°9 $51°5 

Khoarmtulao .. .. 41°05 8°5 593°6 
Koombarwara .. | 48°51 91 


The occupations bringing # livelihood to the 
: -: od under the following 14 different heads, the 





le aro tabulated under 77 heads, 


end these again are a rtion 
to every 1000 es eee len Uaioiaing us Whlec lage talons to 
the nearest unit, viz, :— 
Pood and condiments (as bakers and et o wo» o 
Clothing (as tailors and —— = *“ w 2S 
Domestic service ., .. ey ree ee | 
Shelter (as masons and pl umber) oo 0s ee oe oe | 6D 
Furniture utensils and o wow wo o!€«6CUS 
Luxuries and dissipation - ws os w 61 
Restoration of health .. .. al er Tae 
Instruction (os priests and teachers) .. oo cm aew) oe 
_ Trade and exchange of oe ce oll ee 
Protection of life and oe ie < - o 
Locomotion and rege os -« o 205 
Skilled labour and trade oo es a oy ae 
Unskilled labour .. o e« S34 
Unproductive (as annuitants and beggars) - 62° 


Thus nearly one-fourth of the whole population are unskilled Iabourers, referable 


to scvernl of the above classes; 10 


cooks, butchers, and bakers; 10 per cent. are 
, #s maritime men, bullock and horse-drivers; 11 por cent, are writors 


and transport 
and accountants, and skilled labourers ; 
with clothing, as tuilors and weavers. 


per cent, are gardeners, fishermen, grocers, 
o 


ved in convection with locomotion 


and 9 per cent. are employed in connection 


Elaborate Tables are given in the Report indicating the number of persons 


* We find then that the population ix made up as follows — 
Merchants, bankers, civilians, &c., and wd families 63,030 


Seloeeor andl their fiumilies 2. ., ss 770,767 
and Jabourers.. .. .« - Bliteids 
Domestic and other servants 94,176 
Professions —dortors, | aad walters, teachers, fe... 62,7h0 
Boatmen amd barbow 63.974 
Soldiers, policemen, looks Tamoosecs 33,979 
Prostitutes, musicians, and 40,246 
818,026 


‘Times of India,’ 27th Jon, 1369, 
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belonging to each caste or race following different occupations. From 
extract the following curious pertionlaxs;— scale 


Beppmsr orn Jams, 8021, 


Labourers . - “ * * -* * ae 2064 
Merchants “fe ee - * se ** 1830* 


Brats, 30,604. 





Beggars or paupers .. .. 10,870 | Schoolmastersand teachers... 720 

Writers and accountants -« 6973 | Merchants* .. .. .. .. 1728 

Priests -. .. «. « «+ 2606 | Domestic servants.. .. .. 1795 
Buatta, 21,771, 


Merchants .. .. .. «. 5582 
Dealers or workers in iron ., 2389 | Clothiersand drapers .. .. 1014 
Writers and accountants .. 1805 | Cotton workers or retailers... 1282 


Hoxpoos of ornen Castres, 491,540. 
tea ee eee —— Beggars and vagrants .. .. 6917 
omestic servan nd et . dependent .. .. .. «+ 6887 
Merchants... .. .. «. 18,241 


Hixpoo Ovrcastes, $2,454. 
Labourers .. .. « ++ 12,410 | Domestic servants.. .. .. 2686 
Workersin leather .. .. 4938 | Beggnrs.. .. .. « «- 1260 


Messviaans, 145,880. 
Labourers .. .. « «. 18,129 
Maritime .. .. . « 18,987 
Domestic servants .. .. 0968 


Pansres, £9,201, 
Writers and accountants .. 7180 | Priests .. .. .. « .. 8580 
Merchants .. .. .. .. G149 | Independent... .. .. .. S117 
Workers and dealers in wood 5906 | Beggars... .. .. «. «. None 
Domestic servants.. .. .. 5332 


Native Crntstrans, 19,903. 
ONIN oy coat went yea) fas | EIN ate’ ue ee’ cad kw MO 
Domestic servants.. .. .. 2004 | Writersand accountants .. 2229 
Fishermen or fishmongers .. 1162 | Labourers .. .. .. -« 1277 


Domestic servants.. .. .. 1799 








i a eri |i 
Independent .. .. .. .. 4822 











Gardeners, ke... 1668 

Ispo-Evrorsans, 1891. 
Writers and accountants fa, 1 IE a ar) ae 4 le” ct, 
Domestic servants .. .. .. 221 | Militaryand pensioners .. 188 
Merchants .. .. «.. « 212 





Evnoreans, 8415. 
Maritime .. .. .. .. 2000 { Merchants .. .. .« .« 464 
Militery .. .. .. «+. «. 1258 | Engine-drivers, stokers, &c. 202 
Writers and accountants .. 1597 

Of the Negro-African tion the large proportion is maritime, and of the 
Chinese sents meilih, Pita Jews are chiefly workers in wood, and domestic 
servants. 

Caste appears to have little or no influence in determining the oceupation of the 
Hindoo population of Bombay. Of the 77 different callings in the Table, there were 
only 18 m which Brgjmins were not found engaged, and in at least 5 of these they 
could have been employed without loss of caste. There were Hindoos of other castes 
following all the avocatinns in the Table, except that of priest, civil engineer, and 
leechman,t the latter being alone objected to. As to Mussulmans, there is not an 
occupation in the Table in which they were not found engaged. 


* Usually bankers also, i 
+ The application und breeding of leeches is fo>wod by Mussulmans and outeaste Findoos only, 
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The following Table is curious, indicating the proportion per cent, of beggars to 
the total population belonging to each class or nationality. 





Bralimin + eo | 10,3870 33°88 
Lingnet .. P 185 8°45 
Baddhist or Jain x 140 1°74 
Bhatia .. «. - $1 37 
Hindoo of other Caste .. 6,917 ae | 
Hindoo Outeaste.. .. 1,260 3-88 
Mussulman .. .. « 8,055 5°52 
Negro African .. .. 50 2°41 
Native Christian .. 


. 88 “19 
| | 
Thus, of the Brahmin population upwards of one-third were beggars, and little 
more than 2 per cent. teachers or schoolmasters, Amongst the 50,000 Pursees there 
Was not one z 
The $2,582 persons enumerated on board craft in the harbour does not include those 
who slept on shore. The total harbour population was 51,836, composed as follows, 





chiefly — 
. i. nae ae ae eee ee 
Mussalmans “* * a7 - . B4°5 or] 
Haropeans .. « so so oo «w- SO 


Of the a of Bombay, little more than one-fifth were born on the 
island, but up of 89 per cent, were born within the Presidency, and 973 per cent. 
on Indian territory. The proportion born in Europe was a little over 6 in every 1000. 


IV.— Mortality. 


The Health Officer, in his for 1867, while urging the necessity for a 
fresh enumeration of the inhabitants, says, he has very grave doubts whether the 
results given for 1864, of which the preceding part of this pnper is an analysis, 
represent truly the existing population, and ests that ® census should be taken 
at two different periods of the year, viz. in February and “pe 80 a5 to correct any 
errors which may arise owing to the fluctaating clements of w ich the population is 
composed, Further, he remarks that the registration of births is most unsatisfactory, 
adding that althongh it was admitted that all the deaths were reported to the office, 
the causes of death were most imperfectly given. 

P So ag ao been premised, we proceed to look into the more interesting 
igures eports. , 

“ Ppa following are the number of deaths in Bombay for the four years ending 
, viz, im 


1864 .. 25,015 or 3'062 per cent. 1866 ., 16,865 ,, 2°065 per cent. 
1865 .. 28,631 ,, 3-504 ,, 1867 .. 15,500 ,, 1°895,, 


This is exclusive of still-born,* and on the hypothesis of a fixed population of 816,562, 
Comparing the mortality of Onlentta with that of Bombay for two of the yonrs 
amie, we have the following, viz. :— 


tinder ai 





* The number of sfill-born in 1867 was 688, being '07T2 per cont. of the total ati 
+ This docs no¢ include etill-born. ’ ” sac J 


. 
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These two yeara, however, it must be remembered, were in Calentia exceptional 
years. In 1865 there was a severe epidemic of smallpox, and » sudden rise in the 
price of food and articles of clothing; while in 1866 the famine prevailing in Bengal 
eansed an influx of starving population into Quloutta, astimated at 20,000 souls. 

The mortality per cent, in Bombay during 1867, according to different creeds or 
enstes, was as follows 


Buddhiator Jain .. .. 7'O018 | Parseess 2. 4. us oo LOT 


Brahmin ., . «ss .. I°B7G | Jews... .. «2 oo « 3°BSS 
Lingneé .. .. .. .. 3°G29 | Native Christinng .. .. 2°567 
Bhatin .. 1°048 | Indo-Europeaua .. .. 1699 


Hindoos of other Castes., 1:497 | Europeans 4. 1... 2°57 
Hindoo Outeasies .. .. B°G72 | Noero-Africans oo §©6 BID 
Mowulmona .. .. .. 2°46 | Chinese .. .. 4, .. 8632 


The number of Lingacts, Indo-Enurepeans, and Jews under observation are too emiall 
to warrant the Heures being used for practical purprea. 

Comparing this mortality with similar results for Culeuttn during the year 1866, 
we hove the following :— 


TTT TT 


1 ! 1 
Nationality, | Bombay, | Caleatts 
| ae ee ee ee eee 
Christians  ., .. | 2°51 | 5-19 
Hindess .. 4. se 17t | G41 
Museulmang .. a. O05 | 4-g3 
OOWH «5 2a ae we 2° Bo Ls 
Chinese we we | SO | BIg 
Parsees oe | 1-7i |) (0-88 
1 


Under “ Christions " beng apprehend included, Europeans, Americana, Enrasiana, or 
Indo-Koropeans, Greeks, Armenians, and Nutive Converts. 
Confining the comparison to Christians, Hindoos, and Mahomedans, the following 


are the figures :— 









AIMS. 








Locanrn, ; Giga teeny eh oe ee Ne ari as 
Humber under Mortality | Number under) Murtality | Namber under! Mortallty 
otuorvation. | percent | obeervutlon, | percent | observation. | por cont 


145,880 | 2-65 
113,059 | 641 


Bombay .. «. | 30,209 
Caleutin ..  .. Bo oon" 


I give these figures na they are obtained from the different Teports, without being 
able to account for the extraordinary disparities in the results. 

The results in the Bombay Health Officer's Reports are interesting, as affecting 
Paraees, by far the most intelligent and enterprising of the non-Christian population of 
the Presidency towns. The Calentta cengos, returns only 98 Parsees ns resident 
Within the ditch on the 8th Jaunary, 1860; whilo there were no leas than 49,201 
resident in Bombay in February, 1804. The deaths in Bombay were 340 during 1887, 
exhibiting a mortality of about 17 per 1000. Thus Parsces, so for a these reaults 
can be relied on, may ibe considered a better claga of lives than even the pore Enropean 
residents in Botubay, whe during the year under obeervation died at the rute of about 
20 1000, Ls 

The Abstracts of the lth Officer of Calentla are arranged according to the 
elassifiention adopted by the Registrar-General of England, In Bombay a classifies- 
tion originated I believe by Dr. Leith is ose. “It lias not,” says the Health Olticer, 
“been deemed expedient to ussimilate these returns to the classification of deaths 


* Native converts not partfilarized in Calcutta comeue, 


i 
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used by the Regi eral of England . . . until some docision has been 
arrived at regarding the alteration on ae by the Royal College of 
Physicians.” Thus we shall be prevented any refined com ns between the results 
for Bombay and similar results applicable to Calcutta, or the great towns of England. 

The first thing that is manifest, however, on the face of the returus is, that the 
vast ranjority of deaths are, as in the case of Calcutta, caused by zymotic diseases of 
the miasmatic order; that is to say, are consequeat on defective drainage, impure 
water, absence of ventilation, and the unclean habits of the community. In Caloutta, 
during 1866, upwards of one-third of the total casualties were from cholera. In 
Bombay the chief scourge is, and for some years has been, fover. Thus the ratio of 
deaths from fever to the total casualties were during the following years — 


1st... SOpercent. | 1866 .. .. 59 per cent. 
1865: 6, | 87 ene ne 


Much the heaviest mortality in Bombay takes place in the Parell district, which 
includes a great portion of the “flats,” on which are located large numbers of the 
poorest of the labouring classes. “The whole district,” saya the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, “lies to leeward of the lowest Fg of the flats, and accordingly it has the 
highest death-rate from all causes, and the highest death-rate from fever also," 

“ Until Government,” says the Health Officer, * is pleusod to fill in this part of the 
island, it will always be go.” The sea-water comes in, it appears, and turns some 
hundreds of acres into a salt-swump, penetrates into the drains, and thus distributes 
the effluyium far and wide. It is no wonder, therefore, that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the deaths in Bombay are caused by fever. 

_ he following Tuble, exhibiting the number of deaths from certain of the zymotic 
diseases, and from other causes, in each month of the four years ending 1867, will be 
intereatiog. It is taken verbatim from the Report. 





December .. ir 1,168 





1,707 132 | 12,594 
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January ba» a 
February 
March .. 

Ist Quarter .. 
April 
May 


Jina 


2nd Quarter .. | 


ogy cs oe we 
August .. 
September 


Ord Cmarter .. 
Oetober 
November 
December 

4th Guorter .. 

Year 


Sa 


January.. 1. + 
February 
March .. 


let Cinarter ., 
April 
May 
June 

Snd Quarter .. 
fl ee 


August .. 
September 


Bra Quarter .. 


October ., 
November 
December 

4th Quarter .. 


Year 
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| #ymutic. 
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| 540 Bed 25 | 1,861 50S 
| 520 186 | 64 | 2,410 | B00 
| 3,433 az | gs | zetgx | 7.845 
| B52 173 | 674 | (2,888 | SHI 
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[ 22 9 10 | G43 371 1,855 
| 29 12 OTT | a9 1,383 
| 67 36 | 29 | 3,939 Layts6 | 4,205 
| 2,883 507 369 | 18,708 
| ! 
1966, 
oe ee eee 
18 ag an 1,058 
15 98 at asd 
12 257 141 1,114 
40 | 450 | 279 | 3,156 
1G 271 | 117 1, 088 
21 00 52 1,035 
li 112 «| «690 761 
§2 | soz | rag | 2,884 
oT | 54 | G 502 
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om | & ) 2 bid 
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o | § | 1] 368 
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1,620 | 1,964 
jay 2 306 | 685 1,169 
August . 1 318 | 820 1,194 
September 1 374 | 702 1,100 
Srd Quarter .. 4 | 1,088 2,217 | 3,463 
October ‘ oni 428 670 1,114 
November 2 407 698 1,182 
December 1 Mit 662 1,244 
4th Quarter 10 38 | ; 1,459 | 2,030 | 34540 


101 | 1,055 | a | 5,674 | 8.688 15,536 


Thus, assuming the to have been statio during these four years, 
the deaths per 1000 would be as follows :-— = 


Disease, 


Cholera 
Smullpox .. 
Measles 

. Pe eee 
All other Causes 


Total of all Causes ,. 


The diminished mortality from fever in 1867 is alleged to be partly owing to the 
greater acouracy in — causes of death. As to cholera, the disease ae 


to have wholly died out in mmber, 1867, no deaths from that cause having 

orted during that month; and this is stated to have been consequent on the extra- 
er precautions used to promptly disinfect all the localitiesin which any cages of 
The flowing Table exhibits the mortality from fever during each quarter of the 
four years ending 1867 -— 


i? 
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Totals .. | 18,577 | 





Tt thus appears that fever almost invariably obtaing ita maximum intensity during 
tha second quarter of the year, being at the minimum during the monsoon months of 
July, August, and September, when the draina throughout the Native town are well 
acotred by the rains. Smallpox also gradually imereaacs in virdlenes trom the beginning 
of the year until the end of the second quarter, after which it begins to decline. The 
gididen rise in the deaths from smallpox, avys the Health Officer, is coinchlont with the 
time of the influx of Mahomedan pilgrims to Bombay for the purposes of the Haj, 

Comparing the mortality per cent, per annum in Culeutta from cholera, fe, 
and fever, with that of Bombay, we have the following, viz. :— 


Bornlauy, Culentin, 
Disease, | L807. | 1408. | 





Cholera .. «ow 18 15°85 
Fever cs es oes O° 11°27" 
Smallpox 1°20 “26 





This the deaths from cholem in Bombay in 1867 were only 13 in every 10,000 of 
the population, while in Calentta they amounted in 1866 to 1585 for every 10000 of 
the population. Fever also was more fatal in Calcutta in 1866 than it was in Bombay 
during the year following. 

The following figures oxtrected from the Health Officer's Report will show in 
order of preeedenco the localities in which fever laa most prevailed in Gowbay, and 
Where thea general death-rate has been bigheat — 


Mortality from Fever per Loto, Mortality from all Canses por Dona, 
Parell .. «2 os os 20°B5 Porell .. «2 oe owe 40°15 
Ezplannlo ..  .. .. LB-97 Esplanade .. « 2. 3°20 
Elinm-tulao .. .. .. Ld*G1 Klinrn-tulan .. 4. «. S8°07 
Kamateepoorn ..  .. 1L2*b4 Coombarwara .. .. 20°58 
Worleo .. «+ «eo Li'ot Eamoateepoor ..  .. Bao 
Coombarwara .. .. 10°87 Chnopateu ..  .. .. 27°85 
Sewree .. « «= « I'll Chicka oe oe BD 
Chaopatog .. «2 a. trEL Gingaum a on ay SRE 
Chuckla sar 0 tn pe | Oomberkharee .. .. 22°77 


The low-lying and swampy condition of the fata, taken in connection with the fhet 
that until lately there wae, enya the Health Officer, in the whole district of Terell not 
one well-built drain, is alleged to be the probable cause of the exevssive mortality 
in that quarter of the islanil. ; : 

Thon as to the Esplanade, where the mortulity from fever in 1387 wos ubont 14 per 
1000, und from all comes upwards of 35 per 1000; this excessive death-rite is 
Heved to be owing to wat 4ubayil and very imperléct surfaeedrinage, also to the air 
in that quarter bemg tainted with emanations from the fool elore in Moody Tiny, Of 
the 227 deaths which occurred on the Meplanade, where two wative infantry regiments 


% "The deaths from fever were 4053, and from remitent fever 1200, or a tolal of 6200 in « population of 
TT O24, 
Kz 
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were quartered, no lees than 163 took place within the lines, 75 denths being from 
fever. 
Epidemic cholera is said to be most severe in Chaopattee, Girgaum, and Khetwareo, 
owing t hen seen being undreined, and the surface rock on which they stand 
t. : 


V.—eteoralogy. 
The following Table (p. 118) is an abstract of the meteorological observations supplied 
from the Senior seed during the year beginning Ist ees 1867. It will be 
seen that the mean barometric pressure doring the year was 29°823 inches, its mean 


range "116, and its absolute range "629. The mean temperature of the air in shade was 
78°9°, the mean duily range 9°9°, and the absolute range 30°8", The mean dew-point 
was 71°5°, and the mean humidity 79 per cent, The wind blew a mean of 15} hours 
from the sea, and 4} hours from the land, during each day throughout the year, 

ng the meun temperature of the air during each month with that of Cal- 
cutta, as given for the year 1866, we have the following, viz, :— 





Thus, during May and June, the hottest: months in the year, the temperature of the 
air at Calcutta ix higher by about 10° then it isin Bombay; while during the cold 
months it is considerably cvoler in Bombay than in Culeutta. The mean temperature 
of the air during the year under observation was in Calcutta 87°1°, and in ny 
78°9° of Fahrenheit. 

The following Table exhibits the degree of liumidity of the air in Bombay as com- 
pared with Calcutta, complete saturation being represented by unity, viz. :— 


Bombay, | Calcutta, Bombay, | Cualentta, 
Month. oe 1866. | Month. | mene 1866. 





January ., ‘71 “72 August .. .. “86 
February .. 69 69 September ., "St 
Murch .. .. ‘79 *62 October ..  .. 80 
Ay os we ‘72 “68 November *70 
ae ww « “77 “73 December 68 
June “ef as “80 *76 

Jay sas “88 *85 Year “Th 








From which it rs that, as a rule, the atmosphere is more lumid in Bombay than in 
Calcutta, the di being most remarkable during the months of March and April, 


* According to the ‘Times of India,” the following is the mortality, mainly from fever, in certain 
districts of Dorubay from 1664 to 1467 inclusives— yi y 


Population, (62 in 1884 Pupulation. 50-4 in 1864 

68-5 1n65 Esplanade. , 7,869 .. 60-8 1865 

Caowpattes o. 6,184 ve aja s 1466 35°2 7 1867 
27°3 , 1867 e 34-1 , 1565 

T4-l ,, Leas Parell.. .. .. 17,002 ., 4305 , 1866 

Khetworee =... 21,505 .. 38°1 # 1866 . } 305 a 1867 
3 2 ie 3 2 i 

. o. . 4-9 , 1866 
Abara-tulang =... 28,458 .. 3W'6 ” 1666 Kamateepoora .. 81,075 .. 27°. 1886 
33°6 ,, 1867 28-3 ,, 1867 


Now this dend!y mortallty was by fover iu every“instance, Thus, of the 74 per thousand dying in 1265 
in Khetwaree, $2 1¢ll victims to fever, the production of filth and swamps, defe ve drainage and bed water. 
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As to rainfall, during the months of January, February, March, April, and De- 
cember of 1866, no rain fell at Byculla, ‘The number of days on which rain fell, and 
the fall in inches at each Presidency town during the period under observation, was 
as follows, viz. :— 


Bownar, 1867. 


Number of 


I Amount of 


on ¥8 
which Iain | Fallin Lnches,| which Rain | Full in Inches, 
fell. fell. 
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Thus in Calcutta rain fell on 138 days, and in Bombay on 111 days; but the fall 
during the year at the jer as ae 80°44 inches against 65-53 inches in Calcutta. 
ree Sen the rainfall at Bombay was about 37 inches, while in no single month at 
Caleu more than 16 inches fall.* 


* The following, relative to the “ Rainfall of Indin,” és from the ‘Times of India’ of 9th January last, 
and may be interesting to many of my hearers, bat I do not endorse all the statements male — 

* ‘The fall of rain over the continent of Hindostan is so uxtromely eceentric that itis doubefnl if it is 
more varied in any other quarter of the globe. SS of Scinde, to 
the tremendous downpour of many fees In othor localities, there is a marked mco in almast every 
In Kurrachee and other of Seinde and Beloochistan, years may pass without a drop, or at 
a few light showers, while in parts of Bengal it isn commen occurrence to see a beavy fall estl- 
feet ra! than inches, and where, in less than a week, just doulie the average rainfall of 
bas visited certain spots. ‘To an inhabitant of Guzerat, where tho fall seldom exeoods 30 inches 
year, that amount to pour down in twenty-four hours, and to continue ut the same rate for five days 
successiun, Wook! appear almosé incredible, yet it ts a well-knewn occurrence at Sylhet, in Eesterm 
Bengal, and where statistics are duly neted and carefully preserved year by year, ‘This extraordins 
Place seems destined to monopolize a great portion of the lieavy clouds tut rise from the Bay of Ben 
and flont over from the Deccan, and by its altitude (about 2000 fert) it elevks the henviest masses, anil 

thelr further progress compels thum to discharge their contents over the limited area 

The way t explain the cause of the annual delage in this district, and which has been known to 
exceed 500 Inches, is the following, which will be better understood by areference to 4 toap of India. The 
prevailing winls (5. W.) bring over the large bodies of vupour which arise from the Bay, ani the greater 
of the southern portions of the continent; these come rolling up, gathering as they adviauve, und 
over towurds Burniah, which, howover, they do nut reach, being turned off and erent on due north 
S.aceploy of, ant puntag oves Coe low they sneges of Chitty ad indcquatiesh Figpenth, Seng pressed 

on, a ng over tho ng ranges teagnon , reece 
sedated bl they aresaddenty bromsht tae sandatil by the wrvapochjoe and Jynterah hilte oF which 

Lhet forms the chicf place of nete. As the masses are too heavy to rise, they become condensed whero 

cy remain, id the rain descends literally im torrents, Fortunately for the people there, it is a hilly 
& fall of a few inches there t scarcely a trace of I The inbabitants tuke 
the vise in the bill streams to load and send off their baats, with varlous cummod|tirs, 

#0 a3 to galn the assistance of the locomotive power of the water, which they are obliged to avail them- 
ee ee and the excitement that trikes om approach of a 
sranil versal As a proof Sylbet takes more rain than its , it is remarked that the 
country north of the Cherrapoonjec range gets but o very scanty eras averaging Gi inches. The 
lighter and consequently higher clonds cecaping the range are speeded on to water the portions of India to 


“The fall in Western India again is somewhat sim{lar. Where the clouds travel up along the Western 
Ghante is percepts fr tas Vinpria ti fall mag pe ee it, ba 
m1 3 uveruges 100 and as peor it la only 
about 20; or Rutnagherry is also 100 inches, while the fall at Poonal barcly averages more than 15 
while at Mabablesbwar and other points where the clowds are checkod, the fall excoeds 200 inches But as 
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I cannot conclude without claiming the indulgence of my hearers for the curtness 
of this ng eee indeed pretends to little more than an annlysis and re-nrran 
ment of information contained in the reports—as compared with that I had the 
— Bae present to the Society last ycar, on the “Population and Mortulity of 

u 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the objects of this Association, and 
believing that statistical knowledge is the proper basis of every socinl and economic 
reform, | consented unwillingly, amidst much pressure of other engagements, again to 
offer a few remarks on Indian vital statistics; but those only who have had practical 
experience of the preparation of such matter can have any idea of the formidable 
labour which it involves, 

Passing from this point, it is pleasant to recognize the existence of man 
sanitary reformers in Bombay. The Report for 18u7 of Mr. Crawford, the et 
Commissioner, is a very able, exhaustive, and even clegant document, copiously illus- 
trated with oe and plans of the new Pare. and improvements now in 
progress in the island, and I can only regret that time and space forbid a more extended 
examination of it on this occasion. Nor must we here omit to mention the name of 
Dr. A. H, Leith, who has, perhaps, a more profound acquaintance with the vital 
statistics of Bombay than any mau living; nor that of Dr. I’. G. Hewlett, the Health 
Officer, whose Report for 1867 is repentedly referred to above. 

Those geutlemen have duties to perform, of the difficulties of which officers of the 
Government exercising similar functions in this country have little idea, The Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, for instance, on taking charge, says:—“I found that while I 
was called upon to carry out radical and expensive refurms in every direction, I had 
no funds! The cash in my treasury had been borrowed two days before I took charge, 
from another fund. The rates and taxcs, in some enses for years, had not been 

assessed, much less collected! There were three contracts just commenced which 
absorbed three-fourths of the Municipal revenue! There was an estimated deficit of 
nearly 20 lacs for the year! The accounts for the previous had not even been 
made up! And those for under the heading of unadjusted advances to con- 
tractors were incomplete! ‘here were no statistics! With the introduction of the 
“Municipal Act on Ist July, 1805, the Town Duties Act was rescinded, and thus 
during the first six months of my administration I was any j-th of the chief source of 
Municipal revenue! for the Legislature had not male the Li Tax, the substitute 
for Town mpeg engosey antil January, 1806. I lad further to face the erieeier 
of this Licence ‘ and to incur the further odium of the Lighting and Police Rates, 
then also for the first time made leviable. At the first Bench Meeting I placed the 
necessary facts betore the Dench, and, asking for funds, was told to borrow again from 
the Drainage!! I saw at that meeting and at several others (at one of which I plainly 
suid the ret could not be adhered to in the first few years) that I must act boldly 
and alone. However strongly convinced myself of the necessity for immediate ex- 
penditure in certain directions, I could not hope to convince the Bench, for I had no 
accounts and no statistics to support my bare assertions. In this dilemma I had two 
courses open to me—the one to swim with the tide, indifferent to the death and 
disease, and the many ving wants around me; the other to act boldly and for the 
best, trusting to time, if need be, to prove me right, I adopted the latter—the only 
course open, as I think, to rad ese none and courage—and I do not 
regret my decision. In making this statement I beg that it may not be supposed that 
I defend the practice of excecding the Budget Looe far from it, I only insist that 
under the circumstances such excess was unavoidable and even justifiable,” 
Having in recollection that fully one-half of the mortality of Bombay is caused by 


there is nothing to wholly cause a decided stoppage in the passage of the clouds up along the west coast, 
similar to the # ht = of Cherrapoonjee, the amount of rain during the ven, ab te outside, can 
Guiy bn-esthenaiadl an Delt op that of Sylhet, It is a well-known fuet that bills attract chouds 
quite ag moch as trees, if not mork. In the case poted above, the ranges do not interfere so much in the 
course of their journey as to direct it afterwards, but it is amusing sumetimes to wutch the direction a 

a billy country, a9, after stuadiiy along a range which would ultimately 
on arriving at the extremity of the hill it will turn buck amd resume its ovurse 
Amongst the mountaing, most probubly Influenced by cugrents of air, but equally attracted by the trocs and 
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a defective conservancy, my hearers will, doubtless, agree with me in thinking that the 
Commissioner was quite right in his muscular treatmont of the ease. But more taxes 


were necessary, increase of taxation in India, for whatever is never free 
from danger. Severul of the Native papers, we are told, were loud in their dis- | 
approbation on the occasion. 


There « to be many conflicting opinions as to what steps are necessary to 
improve ea aaterr pte — of ae Ba on the merits of which I am not com- 
petent to decide. The following are prominently put forward tn the local press :— 

1, The construction of the Shewla reservoir for providing the island with a 
copious supply gt water. 

2. A complete system of drainage. 

8. The reclamation of the swamps on the island. 

4. Increased ventilation in the Native town. 

It is estimated tliat 10 lacs o-year, or an increase of 25 per cent. to the present 
Municipal income, would he the price required for an unfailing supply of pure water, 
and that four millions sterling would — from first to last, be needed for the 
completion of the proposed works, These reforms comple Bombay, it is said, 
aa be one of the healthiest citics in the world, and the death-rate at Chowpattes, 
Khetwaree, Parell, and other districts, from being at the rate of from 4 to 6 per cent, 
per annum, — be rednee to what it was at Seo, Diobes Talao, and uther places, 
in 1866-67, or from 1 to 1} per cent, 

Great complaints are made in the local press at the inequitable distribution of 
taxation in the island. It is snid that, while in this country the taxes fall on one 
persun ont of every five, six, or seven; in Branbay they commonly fall upon one in 
every sixty, seventy, or eiglity persons; and that tlus while Municipal taxation in the 
island presses on some 3000 people with almost confisentory violence, the vast 
mujerity of the population nover receive any visit from the tax-gatherer at all. 

However this may be, we are all of us—every Englishman indeed, is deeply 
interested in the noble efforts now being made to improve the ere condition of 
Bomlay, and make it, what is declared to be possible, as healthy a place for Barupeans 
to live in, as Londun, I imagine that the Suez caval will bring about a complete reyo- 
lution in the trade of this country with India, Already, I am informed, merchants are 

reparing to ship cotton from ihe Bomloy Presidency by the canal, and ships are build- 
~ on the Thames, the Mersay, ane the Clyde, specially adapted to this carrying-trade. 
In the pai traffic all the miseries attending transhipment will be avoided; and 
travellers will crnbark at Southampton or Marseilles and step on shore at Bombay, or 
Shanghai, or Yokohama, as the case may be, without trou Bombay being the 
natural centre of the cutton-trale, the common western terminus for all the great lines 
of railway communication in India, and the port of arrival and departure of the 
English matls, will, beyond all doubt, benefit more than any other of our Eastern 
ports, from inerensed Jacilities for communication with Europe. And even when that 
millennial period arrives, predicted by Captain Tyler, when travellers to India will 
leave Charing Cross, puss through the tunel below the Channel, thence by the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and egg oro & pleasant excursion of a week or ten 
days wn step out of the carriage at bay, without wetting a shoe, she will still 
retain her proud position as one of the foremost cities of the East. 


Mr, DapabHal Naonou said, that while he could not pretend to call in question 
the figures given by Mr. Tait, secing that they had been tuken from the published 
reports, there were a few incitental statements m the paper which he (Mr. Dadabbai) 
would wish to correct. He endorsed the remark that tle educated classes in Bombay 
took an active interest in the census. Nut only the educated clusses, but a large por- 
tion of the other classes alsn, took up the matter warmly; althouzh in carrying out 
the census great difficulties had to be encountered. When Mr. Tuit read a paper on a 
former ocsnsion, he (Mr. Dadabhui) stated the steps which had been taken by the 
edurated classes, by the issue of placards and in other ways, to explain to the unedu- 
cater classes that no danger of increased taxntion was_to be apprehended by the 
taking of the census, and that one of its objects was to obtain statistics with a view 
to im the health of the place. With reference to Mr. Tuit’s remark (under 
Head I1,}, “that while the population of Calcutta is only about one-half that of Bombay, 
the number of inhabited houses appears to be double,” the preceding sentence explained 
the fact, There being in Bombay a gréater number of houses of more than one floor 


~ 
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than in Calcutta, they were able to accommodate a much larger number of people than 
those in Calcutta. Under Head IIL, Mr. Tait stated that the Buddhista, the Brahmins, 
the Lingests, and the Bhatias were the classes which abstained from eating animal 
stahcioed Somanten Stel sia sos eepauany ine Werks: whe Reseed sect toe 
a anima also, more especially the ias, who fo a 
portion of that class; Mr. Tait went on to sn: ar Tho Parsee is under mo sustvloiion: 
as to what he shall eat ;” but the fact was, tliat the Parsee was restricted from eating 
either beef or pork. He (Mr. Dadabhai) did not quite understand the point of Mr. 
Tait's remark, that the Parsee was suid to be very fond of champagne. If he only 
meant that he touk wines, that was perfectly trae. Mr. Tait was mistaken in saying 
that the followers of Zoroaster believed in duality of gods, The Parsees were ag 
much monotheists as any other people on the face of the earth. With respect to the 
large proportion of males to fi in Bombay, that was probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that a large number of males came from other districts into Bombay 
to obtain work, leaving their families at home. As Mr. Tait observed, up to the age of 
thirteen, the proportion of the sexes was nearly equal, showing that where you take the 
— settled — the two sexes werein the natural tion to one another, 
ith respect to the statement that “caste appeared to have little or no influence in 
determining the occupation of the Hindoo population in Bombay,” the fact was, that 
though thure were certain a such for instance us a clerkship in a Govern- 
ment office, into which a Hindoo of any caste could enter, there were occupations 
a aining to particular castes, which individuals belonging to other castes would 
not follow, such as a blacksmith would not become a shoemaker, and soon. With 
regard to the large number of “beggars” among the Brahmins, allowance must be 
muaie for the circumstance that they were reli mendicants—that they were beggars 
not because they were naturally idle, and did not like work, but because they cunsi- 
dered it meritorious to beg, He observed with pleasure that the fact was mentioned 
that among the 50,000 Pursees there was not one beggar. ‘The lowest labourer among 
the Parsees was many degrees better off than persuns of his condition among other 
classes; and a regular home was provided for the blind and the crippled. The state- 
ment at the ead of Head ILL, that “of the whole population of Bombay little more 
than one-fifth were born on the island, but upwards of 89 per cent. were born within 
the Presidency and 97} per cent. on Inilian territory,” confirmed what he had already 
pvinted out as accounting for thy disparity in the proportion of the sexes in Bombay, 
wz, that a large number of males came from various purts of the Presidency into 
Bombay to procure employment, leaving their fimilies them. With respect to 
Mr, Tait’s remarks about the municipality of Bombay, he (Mr. Dadabhai) had been there 
lately, and though he had taken no particular interest in the subject, he had watched 
what was going on, and had observed the general pee in apg haw the mutter, 
Mr, Crawford, in his last Budget, had enunciated the principle that, instead of cutting 
the coat according to the cloth, the cloth should be cut tacts, “th to the cout—instead of 
suying, “ We can only get so much money, and we must do what we can with that,” 
he had said, “We must have so much money.” Seeing that 32 lacs of rupees were 
raised every year in Bombay, one would expect to find a large amount spvut in 
sanitury improvements, but the gencral complaint in Lombay was that some portion 
of the money collected did not go into the treasury of the municipality, but wout 
where it ought notto go. If Mr. Crawford only sutisfied the people that they gut 
the wurth of the money which they contributed, he could without difficulty raise in 
Bombay whatever was required. : 

On Mr. Tayler asking whether auditor's accounts were not published, Mr. Dapanuar 
said:—The audited accounts were no doubt published, but facts came out last year 
giving rise to the imputation (be could not sy what truth there waa in it till the 
question had been tried before the regular legal tribunal) that a person had been 
keeping a large amount of money in his own pussession for months together withunt 
accounting tu the municipality for it. ‘The question of the constitution of the munici- 
palities of India wus che of the great questiuns of the day. Seeing that the nutives 
of Bombay were necessarily very much interested in municipal matters, what wos 
required was that the natives should be properly represented on the municipalities, and 
that thus the members (at least some of them) of the municipal bencu should be 
accountable to their constitueuts for y= peo such apes Bombay, ni ~ 
thought, was now well prepared to form seconstituenc e some members 
nn its people on bie bench, Mr. Dadabhai could not understund the remark 
that on! paid all rates. Some purts of Bombay paid light rates without 
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getting any benefit from them. With respect to what was now most required in order 
to improve the sanitary condition of Bombay, drainage was the great problem to be 
solves, the difficulties of solving it being very great, owing to the general level of 
Bombay being not much above the level of the sea; but when that was solved, Bombay, 
as regards its sanitary condition, would compete with any other place in the world, 
Mr. Tayten.— remarks I propose to make upon this interesting paper are 
entirely 1 think we may say that from the proceedings of the meeting to-day 
we have t two general lessons. . One is, I regret to say, that statistical informa- 
tion is not found to be particularly attractive in drawing a large attendance ; and the 
other is the great general lesson, that whether in Bombay, or Culcatta, or London, 
specific diseases, whether cholera, fever, small-pox, or g else, are all depen- 
dent upon specific neg 4 regulations—that if cholera is more prevalent in Calcutta 
than in Bombay, and if fever is more prevalent in Bombay than in Calcutta, it 
entirely depends on the sanitary arrangements of those particular places, making all 
allowance for climatic differences. That is the great lesson which a society like this, 
having the welfare of British India at heart, may profitably take to itself; because 
we may practically direct our efforts and our endeavours towards the adoption of those 
sanitary regulations which will contribute to the health of the Bg qe And if I 
am not mistaken, we have to a great extent taken steps towards the accomplishment 
of that object in our efforts to obtain i tion, which, after all, comprises the great 
a i Though a paper that which Mr, Tait has read is rather 
wildering to the brains and intelligence of almost all human begg pana we may 
derive from it the satisfactory lesson that in our humble sphere, if our efforts are 
properly directed towards the attainment of that great end—sanitary perfection—we 
may to a certain extent regulate end yg om exceptional mortality which is found 
to exist and prevail in particular places. ese are the only remarks with regard to 
this particular subject which I will venture to make u this oceasion, because it is 
almost impossible for one to follow all the details of the paper while it is being read, 
The paper will be circulated, and we shall have an oe of studying it at our 
leisure ; but as the name of Mr, Crawford has been inciden ty mentioned I would 
just observe that I, like Mr. Dadebhai Neoroji, went to India a few months ago, and 
passed through Bombay, taking cut a letter of introduction to Mr, Crawford amongut 
others, and be very kindly took mein his carriage round Bombay morning and evening, 
and showed me the result of his municipal exertions ; and whether or no there is any 
serew loose in the application of the finances, I can only aay I never in my life was so 
struck with the energy of o single individual as I was in witnessing the results of Mr. 
Orawford's exertions in Bombay. He took me to the new market, to the slaughter- 
houses, to the numberless works in which he liad been taking o leadin Looe Bor 
spite of grent tion; ad it noms fo me, few moro energetic and indepanden 
men of that kind were scattered throughout the presidencics of India, Calcutta, 
aud Bombay would be very different places to what they are now, Whether Mr, 
Tait in his paper has given a correct description of the di t classes; whether the 
Parsees are fond of cham ; whether oe worship one God or two; whether the 
“ Hindoo ” ave professional beggars, or whether in begging they consider that 
they ubandon the world; theseare interesting ethnological questions, each of which forms 
a separate subject of discussion; but I only wish to leave theee remarks on record, my 
object in making them being to point out that we may derive great profit from this 
able statistical papers basing our future action on those truths which it enunciates. 
Cuamaan.—If no one else has any remarks to offer, I would suggest to Mr. Tait 
whether the fact which las been mentioned as accounting for the disproportion of the 
sexes, viz, that a great number of mules leave their families at home, and go themselves 
to Bombay in search of employment, may not also account to some extent for the great 
difference in the percentage of mortality between Bombay and Calcutta. I do not 
know whether I am right, but I believe that the popalution of OCaleutta is, as 
comps with that of Bombay, almost fixed. Mr. Saunders, the proprietor of an 
glish newspaper in Calcutta, and who is here, having latelysarrived from Calcutta, 
be able to tell us whether that is 90 or not. Bombgy, as every one knows who 
has resided there a year or so, is inundated with from Scinde, from the Persian 
nee oe Sa, Domi Upper Anes, tom ilabar coast, and from the up- 
coun of India, How many of those people of different classes were on the island 
at the date of the census was no doubt ascertained ; but I fancy no attempt was made 
to ascertain whether they were born on the island, und I think it would be almost 
impossible to ascertain that now. With regard to the percentage of mortality among 
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Europeans queted in Mr, Tait's tablea, we all know very well that the majority of the 
European population go out there to reaide for onlya few years, they do not go to poss 
their lives there ; awd whenever one of them gets very ill indeed, he is sent away home, 
I myself shonid hove figured in these tablea of mortulity aa one of the deaths if T had 
not been gent Lome twiee. But, notwithstanding all that, according to the tables there 
appears to be a very high percentage of European mortality in Bombay even amongst 

t very fluctuating population. I think that is a thing which requires looking into 
alittle more. If infurmation could have been obtained regarding the percentage of 
mortality omongat the females it would have given o much truer state of thé cause 
than tables compiled from the fluectuuting male population. The femoles, as Mr. 
Dadabhai states, are generally fixed—they do not move about like the men; and 
therefore, perhapa, it would be os well af porticular inquiry waa made with regard to 
the percentage of deatha among the females of Bumbay und the fernales of Calcutta, 
nesutmming them to be fixed im both cases, 

Mr. Saunpens.—I will anewer your question as wellosI ean. The population at 
Bombay, to which you we alluding, is a very fluctuating one, that is to say, a great 
number of males come for a season and return within the year, I think we hare not 
the sume fluctuation in the population in Caleuttn, We huve a very large number 
of males from Patna and the hill countrica who come to Culeutta os coolica, as 
hearers, and a8 servants, sepia een mile population very largely, but then they 
do not return—they are not there for six months or ao—they are there for four or five 
years, and when they do go away othera come to fill thetr places, That would no 
doubt cate a ori nimber of males to appear in any census in proportion to fumales, 
but there is not the same Ductuation as there is in Bombay. 

Mr. Btanagvorm™ avid :—With reference to the Municipal Commissioner, le had two 
things to look to, ornamentation, and the sanitary eoudition of the town. While it 
waa quite true, as Mr. Tayler had mid, Mr, Crawford had done much for the ormo- 
mentation of the town by the construction of basars, and roads, and so on, very little 
had been doné to improve the sonitary condition of the crowded districts. Sanitary 
improvements om to be earried ont before ornamentation. Fountains, morketa, 
Rotten Rows, and band stands could not be erected to improve the health of the masses 
of the people. No doubt the improvement of ronds (reads being the lungs of the 
city) was & necessary work, but the filthy lanea and cesspouls of tho densely crowded 
districts should be first cleaned ont. He admitted thet the preseut Municipal Qom- 
Missioner was © most energetic officer, but he believed Mr. Crowford hed directed his 
enerry wore towards the ornamentation than the sanitation of the city, the great 
outlay incurred for the former benefited only a fraction, say 50,000, of the total popu- 
lation of 8 lacs, Memonwada, Mandweo, and snch other places were in ucarly the 
anne filthy state as they were ten years ago, In the streets, which are very narrow, 
the men who remove the nlett-eoil would be seen with their baskets open, at worl: 
till 12 o'clock, no notice being taken of them. Sloughter-howses had been constructed, 
hut that waa very little towards sanitary improvement. 

Mr. Tayisr remarked that Mr. Crawford told him thai the slaughtering of cattle 
in the crowded ports of the town was one of the grentest sources of disease. 

Mr. Saanancpm said that no doubt everybody waa satisfied with what had been 
done ag regarded the slanglter-houses, Even the markets were great improvements 
in a ganitary point of view, but a great deal more wee required bo be done. 
doge and cats might be seen rotting on the roads, There were many streets which 
une could not enter without disgust. ; 

The Ceatman remarked that be was Garrison Engineer in Bombay for some timo, 
and he found at that tine, as hia predeccasora had found before him, that the great 
difficulty was that which was a puzzle to this day, viz. how to dispose of the niglit- 
soil, The level of the greater portion of the island waa a few fest below high-water 
spring tides, and the sea therefore sent back what wos turned into it, causing « greater 
noisanee than cesspoola. How to empty the cesspools of a million people every night 
and every day waa rewlly a positive puzzle, The question, what wos to be dune with 
the sewage of London, waa hardly yet solved, and Mr, Saunders would be able to tell 
the mecting the difficultie? that were experienced on the sine question in Culeutta. 

Mr. Savepens stated that, being a member of the Municipal Bench of Calentta, 
and a Justice of the Peace of Calentin, he was rather an authority upon the point, 
In Caleutta, aa in Bombay, complaint was made that nothing was being done for the 
natives in the way of sanitary improvements, the real faet being that the inate of 
filth to be dealt with was so enormous, that a lurge expenditure of moncy and labour 
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made no show. The difficulty in Culcutta, as in Bombay, was what to do with the 
sewage, Flees see pen Bad been laid before the Municipality, and it was now 

thet a Joint Stock Cumpany should be formed for the of taking the 
sewoge out to the Salt Water Tales. The Government had offered every facility in 
the way ne ee eS ts an to give a guarantee. 

Cuarrwax.—If you have no remarks further to muke, I hope you will join in 
giving your best thanks to Mr. Tait for the very great trouble he has tuken in com- 
piling this information. We have had the pleasure of hearing a statistical paper read 

which the subject has been in a great measure popularized, and in whieh the resulta 
have been p before us, I bave much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Tuit. 

Mr, Suananupry.—l beg to second it, 

Mr. Tarr.—In making one or two observations on the two matters to which my 
attention was particularly called during the discussion, I will not detain you long, us 
you have been very patient in listen Se I wish to express my best 
thanks to our aeiive Manda the having come forward to-day and spoken on this ques- 
tion. I deem the remarks of Mr. Dadabbai Neoroji especially valuable, because they 
have cleared up many points on which I confess myself at sea, and on which a great 
many of us who luve gone into statistical subjects are very much at sea indeed. Had 
this paper beon read before the Statistical Society, before which society it ought 
perhaps ly to have been read, if would not have had the light thrown upon it 
which Me. Dadabhai Naoroji has thrown vpon it, The two points to which I have to 
refur are.—First, with regard to the disparity of the sexes in Bombay ; and, secondly, 
as to the mortality. There can be no doubt whatever that a large propurtion of 
the male tion spine taf agen dace eg aa ure merely birds 
of passage , like ourselves—it is so in ats se, Sat Dom y not to so large 
an extent—aud the fact which was pointed out by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, that up to 
the ugeof 18 the number of the sexes wus very nearly equal, goes a great way to prove 
that the excess in the number of adult males is due to the influx of people who come 
there to push their fortunes, in fxct. As to the mortality, all Indian statistics must 
be received with very great reserve indeed. I do not say that these statistics are to 
be in every case relied on, I merely take them from the reports as I find them. I 
am quite unable to give reasons for tle manifest disparity on the face of many of them. 
One of the most eminent statisticians pete in Europe (Dr. Farr) was here a fow 
minutes ago—a preasing engugement o liged him to leave, but I daresay when this 
paper is printed in the Journal he will append to it a paper giving his view of the 
yect. There is no doubt that, y a8 regards mortality, we must receive 
the results with great rvserve. When a man is ill he often returns to his own cowutry, 
possibly to dic there, aud altogether the conditions of social life in Indian towns are 
eutirely different to those which exist in the towns in thiscountry. I will ae in 
conclusion, that I regard these discussions as extremely valuable, and I think ven- 
tilation of these subjucts will do good. We are at present in the very infancy of Indian 
statistical inquiry, and a vast field for enterprise wad distinction lies open to those who 
choose to pursue such inquiries. 

On the motion of Mr, Tuyler, seconded by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, a vote of thanks 
Was passed to the Chairman. 
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Cuatnorcax.—Gentlemon,—Before Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji reads his paper on the 
advisability of further theilities being given for the admission of natives into the 
Tndian Oivil Berviee, I will briefly state the circumstances under which the question 
now ¢omes bafore us. On the 12th Augnat last year, Mr. Dadabhni Naoroji rend ao 
Paper advocating that competitive examinations should take place in Indin for 
a portion of the appolotments to the Civil Service. An interesting disenaston 
ensued, in which Sir Herbert Edwardes proposed as an additional article of the 
memorial, that the attention of the Secretary of State should be called to the desirable- 
ness of extublishing scholarships in this country, tenable for five yenrs, hy natives 
belween the agos of fifteen and seventeen, whe should compete for them, Both the 
wearin) aml the additional article were approved by the mecting, and on the 
Zlat Auguat « deputation from the Association went to the Secretury of inte, wlin 
expressed himself favourably with regard to both points, and atated that he waa in 
correspondence with Bir Join Lawrence and others in India on the subject, We do 
not know what las taken place further with regard to that correspondence. Since 
that, Mr. Foweett, the member for Brighton, hes given notice of the following 
motion :—“ That this House, whilat cordially approving of the system of open come 
petition for appointments in the East India Civil Service, is of opinion tliat the people 
-Of India hove not «a fair chanoo of competing for thea: appointments os long as the 
cxnminations arc held newhere but in London; this Howse would therefore disc it 
tlesirable that simuliancously with the examination in London, the same examination 
ghould be held in Caleutta, Bombay, and Madras.” Mr. Dadabhai Naorji proposes 
that the Association should support that motion, by addressing a letter to the 
pery of State, requesting him to accede to the memorial presented om tho 21st 
August lost by a deputation from the Association; and we are here now to lear his 
arguments on the question. 


Admission of Kdweated Natives into the Jndian (ied Servier, 


GextTLeney,—Since our deputation waited on the Beorctary of State for India with 
the Memorial* relative to the Indiun Civil Service, I find geverol objectiona ured 
fron different quartera; and, a3 I see that Mr. Faweett ia going toimove a resolution, 
I to sult for your considerntion my views on those objections, They arc, as far 
14 T have met with, principally these :— 

1. That the natives are not fil, on account of their deficient alility, integrity, and 
physical power and energy. 

2. That Enropeans would not like to serve umler natives. 

3. That native officials are not much respected by the nutives, and that when a 
native ia placed in any pusition of eminewoe, his follow-commtryiaen all around him are 
ready to backhite and slander him. : 

4, That natives look foo much to Government employment, and do not show sufli- 
cient independence of cluuracter to strike out fur themselves other puthe of life, 

5. That thongh natives may prove good subordinutes, they are not fit to be placed 
Ot the hewl ofony department. 

6. That natives who secl: for admission into the Civil Service should be Anglicisal, 

7. Thaé natives ought nft to be put in positions of power. ; 

8 That the placcea obtuined by the natives will be ev many lost to the English 


People, . 
. That natives are already largely employed. 


* Appeuikx i, 
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* To avoid confusion, I give hereafter the replies to these objections separately, but 
it is necessary to guard against being drawn into a discussion of these objections, and 
thereby missing the real point at issue. Whatever may be the weight or value of these 
objections, they are now altogether beside the question. The real position of the 
uestion at present is simply this: That, notwithstanding all these and other such 
= ections, after a searching toguiry, and after taking them all‘ into very carefal con- 
sideration, Parliament has deci and publicly enacted, “That no native of the said 
territories (India), nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, sh 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of thom, be disabl 
from holding any place, office, or employment under the said Company.” This enact- 
ment by Parlinment in the year 1 was again confirmed in distinct, honest, and 
emphatic terms by our gracious Sovereign in the year 1858: “We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same "ay se of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, we shall faithfully se conscientiously fulfil. .... It is our further will thaé, 
so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which ay be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.” ce tests of qualifications, 
character, and health are Inid down. Now the question aor is, whether these 
solemn Royal declarations and enactments of Parliament are to be fairly and honestly 
carried out, or whether they are only to be ® mockery and a delusion as far as the 
British subjects in India are concerned. ‘This is the whole question, I have not the 
least doubt that the intentions of our Sovereign and Parliament are honest, and the = | 
course open is, not to subject any one class of British subjects to greater difficulties anc 
sacrifices than another. Speery obstacle left or thrown in the way of the natives of 
India is equivalent to making the Royal word and Parliamentary enactment, as far as 
they are concerned, a dend letter and a mockery. The only way in which natives of 
Tails ann bu pak on un lamenliy sncal S0llng wilh Mogiebeh ts toy balding on- 
atinations in Tndin also. I trust that in the te in Parliament this real point at 
issue will not be lost sight of, and will be distinctly pronounced upon. 
The questions which will have to be necessarily discussed in connexion with this 
int sre—IJst. Whether it is practicable to hold examinations in India. It is evident 
at there can be no insurmountable difficalty. Ineed hardly take up your time on 
this point, as you are all well aware that there are competent staffs of exeminers in 
India, I would only throw out one or two suggestions, If it be considered necessary 
that al the candidates both of this country and of India should be subjected to the 
same examination, papers for both written and vied voce examinations can be sent from 
here, to be opened in India in the exemination rooms on the same day as they are 
opened here; and in the case of the vind voce examinations (whether papers are sent or 
not, or questions additional to thoes given in the papers are put by the examiner for 
obtaining fully the object of the cin rece examinations), if the examiners are required 
te write down all the questions put and answers given, with such remarks as may occur 
to them as to the manner of tho replies of ench candidate, the Oommissioners here will be 
well able to control the whole examination, and bring it to a common standard. If, 
on the other hend, the Government of India be left to enrry out the examination in 
India, there will be no difficulty whatever in finding a competent staff of examiners. 
It is neither desirable, nor should it be expected by the natives, that the English 
portion of the service should not be larger than the native; and a small portion of the 
annual a left to be competed for in India, is all, I think, that they can at 
pee rly ask, In tliat case the latter plan of lexying to the Government of India 

conduct the examinations woul be preferable. The chief objection to this latter 
plan is that by a te examination a native may come in who may be inferior 
to the English candidates rejected here. To avoid this difficulty, either the first plan 
of “ same ea ” must be adopted ; or, if the Government of India adopta sufficiently 
high s of examinutions and a high minimum, considering that the number of 
appointments will be very small indeed compared with the number of candidates who 
are likely to compete in such a lange poyulation, the sucessful candidates will not 
only be comparatively, but absolutely, good and superior men. Again, on the other 
hand, the chief objection to the “same examination for all” is that as the number of 
candidates will be in the course of time much larger in India than here, on account of 
the immensely larger population from whieh they will come, there is some chance that 
the Commissioners may a much larger 1 of natives coming high than the 
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Becrotary of State may think desirable to give appointments to. Tf, therefore, any 
nitives are then rejected ond their English inferiors are selected, the ery of injualice 
will naturally arise, which contingency ouglt, I think, to be avoided. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I think leaving the examination to the Government of India, with a sufti- 
ciently high standard, will be the most practicable plan, o3 the chance is very slight of 
inferior men passing ina very large competition, Agatm, whether theoxaminations sould 
be held in some one place only, or af all the Presidency towns, is another question. 
This can bo well left to the Vieoroy. Tach Presidency is an large a country by iteelf 
that, if a distribution of the appointments were made amonzt them, the work of tha 
examiners Will be ample, and the civil servants being thus dmwn from the diffurent 
localities of India, a larger and more varied experience will be introduced into the 
service than if they wore all or most of them drawn from one provinee only, whieh I 
think will be an ailvantage. These details, however, lend better : left tothe judgment 
of the Secretary of State, 

As tothe meneral character of tho candidates, the certificates will be mnatly from 
the English heads of their colleges, about whom certainly nobody can object that they 
would not be as conscientious and honest aa the heads of the eallegea here. The 
weight of any other certifientes that may be produced by the candidates can easily be 
judzed of by the examining authorities. In short, Government may adopt such rales 
as they may deom necessary to get the Indian candidate of the same level with the 
English, whother in aoquirementa, character, physical caeryy,or in any other particular, 
If the natives foil in coming up toa fair standard, it would be their own fault: they andy 
asta fair tried, Now suppose any inefficient person by some accident found admission 
Inte the servieo (which ia very unlikely in a large competition for very few places), or 
pay tliat after adinisaion the integrity of any was not found satistnctory; there ia 
no difficulty for Government in sean mala a person. By his appointment once 
he does not become a permanent fixture, Nor is it incumbent upon Government to 
promote any servant who does not de lis fitness fur pomotin. 8o there ia wo 
regan Whatever why the enactment of Parliament or tle proclamation of our Soverei 
should not be fairly corried out, and the mero bugbear of the fear that some mative 
employd may misbehave himself be allowed to interfer: with a neceasury act of justion 


and policy. 

ix to the locality for the examinations, Clause KXCKIL of the Act of 1858 docs not 
fiz any. The Secretary of State for India is not prevented from holding examinations 
where bie may think necessary. 

The secon question will be the neeossory expenditure, but it is only natoral and 

mite evident that the oatives would only be too glad to have any weeessry portion of 
the revenue devoted to auch purposes. 

I need not here do more than simply stete that the two requests mode in our 
memorial have been by some confounded with cach other as alternatives, but you are 
aware they are not eo. The very wording of the second request and the speech of Bir 
H. Edwardes shows that the two requesta have two difforent objecta: the first to give 
a fair, froe, and impartial chances $0 oe natives to enter the Indian Qivil Servioa on the 
ame footing a8 Buglishmen, and the second to send out natives in various independent 
professions to Indiu, “ where by ea ge they would form an colightenead and unpre- 
judiced class, exercising a great und beneficial influence on native society, anid conati- 
tuting a link between the masses of the people and their English rulers.” 

When I moved the memorial, I did not go further into fliia matter than pointing 
out that our Sovereign and the Parliament, and the presa as representing the people of 
this country, and the present Government were of the one opinion which is expressed 
in the words T have quoted before from an Act of Parliament ond from the proclanm- 
tien of onr Sovereign. Even now the press of this country, while commenting on the 
Bloe Book of the comparison of the British and native rule, have almost unanimously 
declared that a fiir Aeld for the aspiration of natives of ability and character is one of 
the most important wanta of the British role, both to make it beloved ag well na efficiewt. 
T leo then urged iat the best imtperest of fhe service roquired that the first competi- 
tion for selection should, inke place in India, in order that the selection of qualified 
natives may not be made from a emall bedy only, but to select the ‘vst talent and cha- 
Tractor from the mAole talont and character of the country. 

With such a clear case of law, justice, and necessity, we may think, and properly 
too, that I should have nothing more to sy, and that my ag should end here. &o 
Thad thought on the cernsion of proposing ig memorial, but as some objections have 
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been since started from quarters, no matter of whatover charactor, and as it ia likely 
that some members of Varliament may desire to know the value of these objections, 
o—_. as I have explained before, they are all now quite irrelevant, I disenss them 
one by one 


rie That the natives are not fit, on account of their deficient ability, integrity, and 
physicel power and energy.” 

The reports of the education department of India and of the administrative 
a ents show what the abilities and acquirements of the natives are, and how 
offices of trust and responsibility hitherto entrusted to educated Indians have been 
discharged by them. 

The testimony as to the pe 5 and intelligence of the natives is now complete, 
that the intellect of the natives of India is equal to that of ——— peuple. Its 
ancient literature spenks for itself, and the result of modern education is that its 
universities declare, year after year, that their work is successful, and that graduates 
begin to number by hundreils, and un uates by thouswnds, I shall revert to 
this point again shortly, in connection with the question of integrity. 

With regard to the general integrity and character of the whole nation, it wonld be 
too long to go over the ground I have once treated in my paper on the European and 
Asiatic races. Nor is it at present necessary for me to do so, a3 the question now before 
us is not the indiscriminate employment of natives generally in high offices of trust 
and responsibility, but only of that class which proves itself qualified by its high 
cduention, ability, and cliarncter. Now, it would a strange commentary on 
educational resnits of the English colleges in India (which are yery justly regarded, 
both by the English nation and the natives, as one of the greatest boons and blessin 
conferred by England upon India), and on the character of all English intellectual, 
moral, and scientific literature, if the highly educated youths of these colleges did not 
also attain to high moral character. But os in the immutable order of nature a good 
seed can never produce bel fruit, especially in o soil that has once proved itself fer- 
tile, it is not the fact that the education of these coll does not raise the sense of 
moral duty of the students. I might here reason out a long argument to show why the 
natives ought to be and are as good as any other people under similar ciroumstances ; 
but, 28 a of argument or number of assortions will not carry conviction home 
to these who have now to pronounce on this point so completely as a few actual facts, 
I applied myself to this Before I give you the result, I have to make one 
observation, I do not do this in any spirit of recrimination, or ill-feeling, nor do I 
wish to urge the delinquencies of any one class as any justification for those of another ; 
but it is only in simple fairness and justice that I ask English gentlemen to make proper 
allowances. Those gentlemen who so often cast stones at the want of ee 
the corruption of the natives, should not forget how some Englishmen in 
former days, were suddenly transformed into rich nawabs; how Mr, Drake got 
Rs. 280,000 ; or how a number of others got their lacs to side with one or other of the 
contending nitive princes, to the tune of some millions sterling within nine years, from 
1757 to 1766," and how, after selling their power and influence in India in the above 
manner, the Company bonght oF gage in the English legislature, by bribing in the 
legislature to something like 90,0002. in the eed 163 ; t how the Company's servants 
cheated their own masters; how, in Mr. Mills’ words, in one matter, “ The conduct of 
the Company’s servants upon this occasion furnishes one of the most remarkable 
instances upon reconl of the power of interest to extinguish oll sense of justice, and 
even of shame.”{ It is natural for gentlemen who have received a high education, and 
who begin their Indian service or life with high pay or profits, and high prospects, to 
feel indiguant at the bribery and corruption of the poor le with low education, low 
pay or profits, and low prospects, and exclaim how can such things be. But if t 
gentlemen would only observe a little more eround themselves, observe the amount 
of fraud and “ doing” in this metropolis, if they would only remember the ery very 


and 
in 
his 


recently reised against butchers and and discounts for servants, the convic- 
tions for fulso weights, the puffs of advertisements, the corraptiom among the “inde- 
dent and in t electors,” and their respectable corruppors, that, ag said above, 


ish gentlemen bouglit ecrmgent or and that several Englishmen from the lower 
classes are not behaving quite itably in India now, &e., they will then see that 
such things not only can be, but are to be found even in this country under similar 


* Mills’ ' British India,’ vol iif, ed. 1626, p, 328, * + Ibid, vol. £, ed, 1926, p. 125. 
t Ibid, vol. iti, ed, 1836, p. Hoa, 
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elreumstances, learn to make allowances for similar sap eae among other people, 
and agree in the “decided conviction” expressed by the Court of Directors,* that 
“we lave no right to calewlate on them (fio natives) resisting temptations to which 
the peceniey of mankind in the aime circumstances would yiele a 

8 Teal question now, gentlemen, is whether, when natives are as hizhly educated 
aa Englishmen, they attain to the sume eharueter for integrity or not, whatever may 
be the difference of opiniun about the character of the whole nation, or of native 
agenny generally. 

I have collected a large amount of testimony with regurd to native agency. Here 
T have in my hund a pamphlet of ninety-five pages, entitled * Evidences relating to 
the Efficiency of Native Agency in India, published under the superintendence of the 
British India Society, reprinted with a supplement by the British Indian Association, 
Calenttu, 1855" ‘This pando coutains = collection of the testimeny of Indian 
offleials up to 1853. We have further in the Parliamentary reports of the same year a 
luge amount of evidence on the suine subject, und aleo a gool deal scattered over in 
different works, or in puricdical literature, But for our present purpose nearly the 
whole of this tnass of evidence is inupplicuble ; wid therefore uscloss to ley before you. 
All this evidence has been chielly upon the question of native ageney generally, but 
the present question is uot the efficiency and integrity of the natives wenerally, but of 
the particular body who con poss the ordeal of a high examination aul proluce sutis- 
faetory testimony of character. I therefore thouglt proper to request several Indian 
sania now resident in this country to give me thelr opiniow. I addressed the fyllow- 
ing letter :— 

“T shall be exceedingly at if you would kindly give me your opinion aa tu 
the eHicienty and integrity of the educated natives employed in the various depart- 
ments of the Indio service in offices of trast nnd responsibility." 

To thia inquiry several gentlemen have kindly replied. I give you oll these replica 
in mT ig A, anil leave you to judge for yourselves. Out of the testimony already 
published [ give you a few extracts only in the same appendix, which directly bear 
upon the present question, It will be observed that the appended testimony repre 
getite aff parts of India, Sir W. Denizon's opinion appeora unfivourulle, He admits 
that there are, even though os exceptions, some natives who wre serving the state with 
efficieney. Now itis only for men Hike these, and who can alan prove their character, 
no mitter whether they ur few or many, thot our memorial asl for free admission. 
Tt is only those natives who can prove their ability by passing through « severe urdenl, 
and who can also prove their character by antiafuetory testimeny (and not natives in- 
discriminately), tliat we ask admission for, And even after such natives are admitted, 
if any ia found wanting, eithor in efficiency or integrity, there ia nothing to prevent 
Government from dismissing him, Nor ia Government bound to promote, wiles satiefied 
with the merits of any aervant. Against Bir W. Denigou’s opinion representing Madras, 
we have, on the other hand, a different opinion from Lord Harris, Sir C. Trevelyan, 
Geocral Briggs, and Mr, Eulwanl Maltby. On a fair estimate of tha whole evidence, 
I venture to conclude that the educated natives of India, when employed in the public 
service, Ace proved their efficiency and integrity. My humble testimony may be worth- 
less, especially in a matter in which I am ome of the petitioners; but I think I may at 
loust may what I conscientiously believe, tliat as a native, and therefore having good 
opportunity of knowing the private churacter of the educated natives of the Bombay 
Presidency, many of whom were my students, fellow-stulents, fricnda, acqpuaintunea, 
or fellow-labourers itt ap movements (without undertaking te give un opinion aa to 
their efficiency, though I know well their ability), I conscientiously believe that their 
ab ig wodowbted, and thet oy are netonte] by a true and genuine seuse of 
mormil duty in their good eonduct anc public spirit, Among them a apiritot condemn- 
ing any lupsa of doty, to the want of which, among natives generally, Sir KR. Wallace 
alludes, ig getting vory strong, and the severest reprowch that any one wlministera to 
another is to tell him that he did not belbave in a wey worthy of his education. The 
feeling among tiffm ja very strong, that their high edueation demands from them o 
high moral character, ynd a performance of their duties, I van give extracts of open 
consure from the mative press, Unor present rolers may well be proud of such result 
af their educational establishments, and point tu it as one of their elrongest cluima 
upon our loyalty and gratitude, It only now remains for vur rulers to let such results 
hear fool fruit, Instead of rnuning into*discontent uul mischief, by giving a fair anal 

* Lotter to Bengal Government, dated 24nd July, lead. 
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reasonable scope for tlie talent evolved. The question is simple: cither the natives 
must be allowed to have a fair share in the administration of the country, or the nation 
must be kept ignorant, and the rulers take the chances of the results of such ignurance 
and hatred for foreign rule combined therewith. ; 
I am glad to say that as far as I am aware of the views of some of the English 

inci and professors of the colleges in the Bombay Presidency, they are the 
same with mine, and it is with much pleasure I find that Sir A. Grant, the present 
Director of Public Instruction, has distinctly recorded his opinion as follows. In his 
report as Principal of Elphinstone College,* for 1862-03, he says, “As far as m 
experience goes, nothing can be more untrue than the common notion that is 
education is injurious to the moral principle of natives, In the College, I have 
invariably found that students improve in trustworthiness and respectability in direct 
ratio to their improvement as scholars.” Any doubts about the physical energy ar 
pluck of the idates can casily be removed by requiring any tests for the purpose, 
Certainly the people with whose assistance, ag the native army, the British Indian 
Empire te been mostly built up, cannot be pronounced as wanting in physical power 
and energy. They ought to have a fair trial. From the political cause of long 
subjection to foreign rales, and several religious and social causes, it cannot be deni 
that the people of several portions of India are enervated,—those of Lower Bengal I 
am told especially ; and some Mnglishmen, observing the effeminacy of these peuple, 
have drawn the general conclusion with oe ar to all Indin, But about this 
very people Mr, Anstey told us the other day:¢ “ Who were the Sylkhs when their 
prophet first found them out? Poor miserable starving fugitives from Bengal, of 
whom their great founder, knowing well the stuff from which Asiatics were made, 
looking with a prophetic eye into the future, said, ‘I will teach the sparrow to strike 
the eagle.’ In comparison with the great dignity of Aurungzebe, it was the Ww 
as compared to the eagle, and in less than a century the sparrow did strike the 


6. 

Let, therefore, the natives once feel that it is time for them to shake off this 
effeminacy, and that, under the blessing and mgis of the British rule, there is full 
soope for the head, heart, and lund, and I have no doubt that they will pare them- 
solves worthy of the power and civilization they once possessed, und of the blessing 
of the new regeneration now bestowed oe by the light of the higher enlight- 
enment and civilization of the West by their British rulers. 

In short, whatever may be the value of the objection aa to the efficiency, 
integrity, and energy of the natives, the very fact that none can find admission into 
the service who are not qualified as required removes the objection altogether, I 
once more wish io —— that it is not only the willingness of a native to be 
examined that will find him admission into the examivation-room, but he will have 
io prove to the satistuction of Government that he is a person of character, in the 
wane way as the candidate is required to do here; that his further promotion will be 
cutirely in the hands of Government, and his failure will bring dismissal. 

2. “ That Euro would not like to serve under ihe natives.” 

This I cannot help considering as a libel on the English character. I havea 
much higher opinion of it than to believe that Englishmen are not capable of 
appreciating and respecting true merit. Morcover, facts disprove this objection. Tho 
native judges of the high as well os the subordinate courts, and natives in any other 
panies of eminence, are respected by English subordinates. Englishmen sarve both 
vere and in India native masters with every respect. In the Bombay dockyard, 
Englishmen served under native supericrs, In short, it would be strange if it were 
otherwise, for Englishmen aro especially alive to merit. Why, if be any 
Englishmen in the service, who should be so lost to their sense of duty and ap 
tion of true merit as to be reluctant to serve under natives of merit, they preety mem 
to be in = service at ae a ree 

3. “That native o 8 are not mu t e natives, and are envied 
aud slandered.” ames af 
This objection can only be the result of the ignorance of the feelings of tho natives 
towards officials of real merit, be they Englishmen or natives, The gratitication of 
vecing their own countrymen rise in dignity and hononr is naturally as great among 
the natives as among any other people. war narrow-minded or interested people will 

* Bombay Eduention 186 Oi. 
+ ‘Joureal of the ae ee No. 2, » 152, 
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envy others ia a trait which con be met with as much among any other people aa 
among the netives of India, Only some weeks ago I read in the * Hindu eforiner' 
of Bombay, of 15th ing, yal “We hail with excessive juy the aclection of 
Mr. Mhadeo Govind Rauade, MLA. LLB. Ninyadhish of Kulapore, to fill the choir 
of English Literature and History in the Elphinstone College, . . . . The honour 
whieh is thos conferred on Mr. Hauode is as much deserved by him aa it is sugrestive 
of his superior accomplislinents as « scholar, aml we Lave not the slightest duubt 
that it will cause much satisfuetion to all who take an interest in the ease of the 
education of the youth of this Presidency.” This ie a fiir specimen of the foelings of 
the natives towards their countrymen of merit, I can give more extracts if NaCesHiry. 
When t was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the sume colleye, I com candidly 
ey that I think I was looked upon with yery kindly feelings by my countrymen 
arotml me generally, as well as by the students of the College und the mnstera of the 
school departments. The feelings of my European collenzues were so kind towards 
we that Tahal always remember them with pleasure and gertitnde, 

Turning to official testimony, I think none con be wore satisfelory and complete 
than the following :— 

{in one of the Government Gazottes of Calentia, of Inst year, the following pora- 
graph appeared :—* The Governor-General in Council hes received, with sincere 
regret, olficial intimation of the dewth of the Honvurable Slambounsth Puodit, ene of 
the Judges of Her Majesty’a High Court ot Port William. The Honourable tne 
Chief Justice in cummunicating thia intelligence tu the Governur-Genera! lis suid, 
‘So far as Mr. Justices Shamboonath Pundit was concerned, the experimunt of 
appuinting a tative guntlemon to a seat in the High Court has succeeded, LHe bad a 
cousiderable knowledge of his profession, aud a thorvugh sequaintence with the 
nitive I have always found him upright, honuurable, aul imlependent, and I 
believe that be was looked up to by his countrymen with respect and contidenes,’ 
The interest which both in India and Euglund attuches to the experiment of placing 
anative pentlemun in the highest judicial siiuation,in the country las inudluced the 
Governor-General in Council to make public the opinion of the Hunourable the Chivf 
Justice, in which his Excellency entirely agrees,” 

Certainly the above extracts prove anything but envy. They also disprove the 
first olijection ag to the ability wwl character of the natives. Sir A. Grunt ia no 
onliuary judye of scholarship, aud that Ae should appoint a native as Professor of 
English Literature and History speaka voluincs. The testimony of the Governor 
Geueral and the Chief Justice about Pundit Shambeonath speaks for itgeli, 

The Court of Directors say, “ The ability and integrity of a large and increasing 
nuntber of the native judges, tu whem the grenter port of the civil jurialiction in 
Tudia is now committed, and the high estimation in which many among them are 
held Wy their fellow-countrymen,” &c.* ’ 

The North-West Provinces report that the Courts of Honorary Magistrates appear 
to powstes the contidence of the peuple 

4. “That natives look too much to Government employment, and do not show 
aificicent independence of charneter to strike ont for themselves other paths of life." 

This is alzo contrary to facts, and hes its origin in superticial obsurvation, or in 
the knowledge of particulur loculities, Tut they should look to Government ap- 
pointinents, and wish to aspire to a share in the administration of their own country, 
is only aa natural with them as with Englishmen bere, Until lately there were very 
few openings for eluented men, The legal profession being now open to them, many 
are guing to it. ‘The medical profexsion is availed of as fur aa it can be, in spite of 
the prejudices against disacetion. Dut, exeopt at the Presidency and some other 
large towns, an educated doctor can hardly pet practice suited to his position ; the 
number, therefure, of well-educated practitioners who com at present pursue this 
profession with protit is limited. The fact that European doctors chicily continae 
themeclyes to the Presidency ond some few other towns, shows that the field for 
edocated medical men is not yet very large. The edwented theolugioal profession has 

tito be created, except pmong untive Christians. ‘Thee vig Himedia of India 
hae been merchants from time immemorial, and they are stillas enterprising as ever. 
There ja a large interne commerce curried on by the natives. Muny among educated 
natives would gladly become merchants, or follow other professions, if they had the 
4 * Eiluentional Despatch of S54! pp. TT. 
7 ‘Return, Moral, &e., Progress, 1607," p. Fa. 
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requisite capital or means. During the years 1862-64, when there was such a rush 
for trade and speculation, many natives left Government service. The manufactures 
of England, especially textile, have broken down very much the corresponding in- 
dustries of Indin; and now, as the establishment of manufactories is a question of 
large capital, it is naturally shut to those who do not possess it. Still, several natives 
get cmployment in such as aro established. In railways and other works thoy are 
ready to be employed. Besides, civil and marine engineering is adopted by several, 

In short, this objvetion may be answered briefly in this way—that there are onl 
about 400 natives in Government service at a salary above 8001 per annum 
upwards (seo Return 20!-206, 1858, 223; sec. ii. 1859), What do all those other 
“eo of natives do who are also carning as much? S8o far as the native finds an 
independent opening, he does not fail to take advantage of it. I know from m 
experience of the educated natives of the Bombay Presidency, that they are very aint 
to have independent careers. 

So far was I convineed of this and of the necessity of affording facilities for new 
careers, that I made an attempt in 1864 t adopt some means to enable highly- 
tuented natives to continue their studies for professional careera after completing 
their college education, One of the natives of bay offered a Inc, and some others 
Ra. 175,000 for two fellowships of Rs. 200 and Rs. eo month respectively, anil 
asked Government to coutribute as much ; bat unfortu y the offer was not accepted 
by Government, 

In ouldlition to these fellowships, which were intended to encourage high education 
and high independent careers, there wus also started for the less educated, and the 
euterprising spirits generally, 1 “Stndents’ Loan Compiny,” to lend money at 
moderate interest to porsons wishing to visit England and other places, to complete 
their education or to learn any trade, art, or profession, The Rs. 300 fellowship and 
the Stadents' Loan Company were intended fur the benefit ofall India, The com- 
mercial crash broke down all these proposals, I don't think that there can be any 
question thnt the natives do nol look to Government employments any more tlian the 
people of any other country in similar circumstances, Bupposing, however, for 
argunent’s sale, that there was among the natives some tendency to look a little too 
much to Government employments, that certainly can be no good reason that they 
should therefure be deburred from aspiring to a reasonable extent to a share in the 
service of their own country when a by their ability and character, It is said 
that this tendency was observed in Lower Bengal, but, even in that part of India, the 
tendency, if it ever existed to any unreasonable extent, is now changing. The body 
of independent barristers, solicitors, and vakeels, doctors, and merchants shows that 
even the eg are not blind to the advantages of independent careors as they 

open to them, : 

5. “ That, thongh natives may prove good subordinates, they are not fitted to be 
Placed at the head of any de ent.” 

Without giving 2 fair trial, such an objection is, to say the least, very unreasonable, 
Besides, the objection is not borne out by facta. In any instances in which natives 
have been put in positions of trust and responsibility, they have shown themeelves 
equal to their duties, as you must haye seen from the evidence I have read to you. 
Tf, in any case, Goveriument found inefficiency, there coull be no difficulty in 
removing it, just as it does with English servants. Moreover, after getting admission 
into the service, the natives would not be put at the head all at once. They will 
have to show their efliciency, and to work their way up; and Government will have 
every opportunity of testing wliom they can trust and w not with — ——_ 
? <7 Pg natives who seek for admission into the civil service be first 

nglicised. 

‘The education that natives receive in India is in itself a process of Anglicising 
them, with this advantage, that they retain the sympathy and knowledge of their own 
country; and if a native is required to visit this country after his selection by the first 
competition, the object of the visit to this country will be realieed, If it be thought 
that two years’ visit to this country is not enough, therg can be no difficulty in 
arranging and requiring the native sueceasful candidates to spend a little longer time 
hero ; becatae the reasons why English candidates are required to go to India at an 
early age do not apply to the natives, as the natives do not require to be acelimatized, 
nor do _ require the same time to Jearg the character, thonghts, and habits of the 
people that forcigners do, 
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_ Idonct mean to my that ans hoys should not aleo be brought here for eduen- 
tion. Bot there are many diftionlties und troubles for taking care of them. Unless 
pi fare is taken to keop them within the charm of the cirele of good society, there 
a some danger of evil inetend of good resulting. When those alucated in Indin come 
here ab a mature ago, everything they sec ia novel to them, every moment of their 
sojourn here ia valuable, and spent in comparisons: they return to Indian enthorsiastic, 
aid do much good. We knew what good a Korenndas Moolji or a Dosbhoy Franjee 
has done to their enuntry by their visits here, Now, it is met to be understood] that 
the objections given above to very young boys coming here, or what I lave anid 
in fovour of visita at a greater age, apply generally. ‘There om some youths under 
iy care for several years, wha I am sure will do erelit to themselves and beneilt to 
theireoautry. I pive the above peo and cone not os a speculation, but the actoal resnlt 
of toy expertinee during the past twelve years, during which time o gow) many youths 
have been winder my eure, coming here at different aes, from abort ten te twenty-one, 
Upon the whole, I think that the necessity of coming here at an early age cannot be 
reasonably urged against holling examinations in India. There ig much to he snid 
in fievour of beth early and Inte visita to thia country, and the best eourse will he to 
have a proper proportion of both, As I shall point out hereafter, there are strong 
objections: urged to muking compulsory any visit at all to this country, cither before 
or after aclection, on account of the caste difficulty for the Hindis, who form the 
majority of the vative polation. 

7. © That natives ought net to be put in positions of power." 

If the British rule is to be based on willing consent and sincere loyalty, it is neces- 
sary that means be adopted to give the natives an luterest in and a gratitede for the 
British rule, by giving them a rensonable share and voice iu the silminiatration of 
the country. If India is a trust for the good of India, that trust ought to be faithfully 
lischoarged. It ia rather strange thot there should ever have been at this day o 
necessity to nak whether the British or native rule was more liked by the nntives, 
The question should have been by this time pot beyond all doubt. There is no com- 
Parison between lnw above sovereign and sovereign ubove law. I must woit for 
wnother opportunity to give ovy views folly on this subject. If, instead of fearing to 

iva o reasonable share of power to the mautives, oor rulers would do wlint remains to 
3 dona, they may well challenge the whole world to say whether they bove not acto 
nobly, Unless the people are taught what British rule and machinery of wdminis- 
tration are, and are bronglié up with the iden that the British rule is « blewing to 
them, it is simply unreasonable to bope that they cual appreciate what they do not 
understand, é may as well expect the blind to appreciate a painting. If with this 
knowledge, by national education, is associated » gratification of the high aspirntions 
and patriotic feeli of the cilucnted native for a voles ated clue in the sovernment 
of his country, and if the material preeperity of the mass is promoted by a bold policy 
for public works to develop the resources of the eountry, and if the princes aml the 
aristocracy be euné of wool faith with them, and receive the bonefit of good advice, 
Britain may well-point to its handiwork with pride, and India may fur ever remember 
with gratitude the hond that raizel| it, Tf, in consideration of the interest which 
England has to retain ber power in India, it gave India the benefit of all her influence 
and on by guaranteeing the Indian debt, the relief to India of some two millions 
a year wil ot facta the attainment of the other objects. Great inleed would that 
stnteyman be, the beweluctor of India, wha would achieve this glorious work of 
regonernting a nation of 200 millions. If the British don’t prove better rulers, why 
should they be in India? However, be the value of the above remarks what it may, 
one thing is certain, that among the remedics pointed out, aml thos I think os neces 
sary to mule the British role popular and beloved, this one at lenst, of giving free! 
and impartially to the natives a eliare in the administration of tho enumtry, ia admitt 
on all hands, by those who have given their opinions te the Viceroy, amd their reviewers 
in the Preas and Parliament. I will just remark here that, in connection with the 
necessity of giving a ‘voice in the application of the revemura, the very modest pro- 
posal made in a petition by the British Indian Association of Caleutta, reported in the 
* Times of India,’ Summary, of Tih March last, will, [ hope, heave due consideration 
from the Secretary of State for India. ‘ane. 

“That there is no danger in entrusting power to educated natives is proved by the 
well-known fack thet they wideratand aie law moxt the henetits of Knglish 
rule, aml, in the words of Sir B, Frere, “And now, wherever I go, © tind the best 
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ents of the policy of the Hnglish Government, and the most able coadjutors in 
auljusting thut policy to the peculiarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of 
the educated natives,” &v,, &c. I also showed this at some length in my paper on 
“ Englonil’s Duties to India.” ; 

8. “That the places obtained by the natives will be so many less to the English 

le.” 

The mere statement of this objection is its own condemnation as to its selfishness 
and want of a due sense of justice, statesmanship, and the high moral responsibilities 
of the British in India, it is the pluin duty of Government to secure the most 
efficient service they can, and for that purpose let the words proclaimed in the nume 
of the Sovereign be honestly fulfilled, “ that as far as may be our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially adinitiod to offices in our service, the duties of 
which they may be quelified by their education, ability, and integrity to discharge.” 
To compel the natives to come to England for competition fur service in their own 
country is no more reasonable, free, or impartial, than it would be to compel English- 
men to go to India or Australia for admission into the Civil Service in England. 

te t natives are already largely employed,” 

‘The thets, however, are these. ‘e are above 1700 Europeans in the covenanted 
services in Indinat a cost of wbove three millions per annum, ata sulary of from 240i, to 
25,0001. per ascend gran 116 to 1860). There are 849 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
in the uncovenanted service, at sularies of SO0UI, and upwards; while of natives there 
are only about 600 at a sulary at aml above 240/. a (Return 201—vi, 1858, 223, 
sec. li, 1859), of whom about 850 ure between 240 and 3601, per annum. ‘This 
return will also show how very few—ouly about a dozen—natives there are at salaries 
at aud above 840/.0 year, Since these returns there have been some few more high 
positions given to the uatives, but I cannot say whether there is yet any or more thun 
oue or two above the salary of 20001, per aunum. 

In my remarks of course I don’t mean to say that there are not, and would not 
hereafter be, found black sheep among the educated natives as muneng aa other 
people, but that in a fair trial the natives will come up to the average of ability and 

unesty of any other people. 

There is ouly one more point to which I wish to draw attention. To the 
Hindoo the caste question is sovially of great importance till the system is brokun 
down, —- be said thet a candidate for the Civil Service ought to show that he 
has the moral courage to break through such trammels. This he would do by his 
visit to this country ayter his selection, but it is certainly not reasonable to expect that 
any one should subject himself to t sacrifices buth of m and social position ou 
the risk of the uucertain result of his venture, If he suce in his competition in 
Indio, he acquires a certain position of respect, and he can then well undertake the 
journey to this country with the 1000. for the first year, and 2002 for the second year, 
which will be allowed to him by Government, with the double object of com eting 
his qualifications and of giving a finish to his education, and of dealing with the 
trammels of caste with advantage. It is not proper to sneer at the cowardice of sub- 
mitting to the caste system, ‘he English even now have their trammels in other 
shapes, as of fashions, society, &e., and had till very lately their exclusive guilds. The 
— ought also not tu forget at what cust reformations have tukeon place in Europe, 
and what previous preprration of the revival of knowledge has been necessary, and 
hus led te them. The Hindi institation of caste has a growth of centuries, and over 
a people numbering above a hundred and fifly millions. It is so intimately mixed 
with some vf the most important social relations of births, deaths, and marriages, 
that due allowance ought to be made for the difliculties and gnoritices uf ove re 
its difficulties, 

Some English and native gentlemen, with much effect, urge that the Hindus 
should not be subjected to this sacrifice at all, by being required to come to this 
country even «fter selection, When I consider the advuntuges of travelling in foreign 
countries, Which is so inuch considered of for the youth of this country even, when 
I we the necessity of the natives in high positions being able to deal with English 
ollicials on a footing of — in the knowledge of the world, especially of the 
English world, I cannot help sti that the visit to this country after the selec- 
tion should be insisted on ; though I think the first Hindus coming here, even after 
the selection, will have to pat up with m&ch inconyenionce and sacrifice, and be some- 
thing of martyrs in a good cause, 
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Tam also emboldened to adhere to this opinion by finding that some of the native 
papers of er aie by Ainciis themselves, have also expressed their views 
that the visit to country after selection is desirable. Moreover, in the petition from 
the Bombay Association, a — at a aan and influential meeting at the house of its 
President, the Hon. Mun Nathoobhoy, and by last advice being extensivel 
signed by all classes of natives, it is also proposed, “ that if necessary they (the selec 
candidates) may be required to proceed to England to receive a course of special 
training, prescribed by the existing regulations, for which there are greater facilities 
in Europe than jn India.” Besides, though there may bo some inconveniences to the 
first native civilians, the respectability of their position, und tho certainty of the 
number of such officials increasing every year, will give them in time sufficient 
weapons to fight their battles agninst losing caste. Also, if I am not mistaken in my 
impression, 1 think the following cireumstance has already met the difficulty, or at 
least prepared the way for the visitors to this country, after their sclection, being able to 
deal with some ease and power with the question of losing caste, I remember, whether 
From reading or from conversation I cannot tell, that bis Highness the Holkar intended 
to send some pundits to this country. He called a ieeting of the lewned Brulmius, 
and asked their opiniun. It wus decided, in that assembly, that persons going abroad 
jor Stete purposes do not lose caste, because in the glory and Leight of Hindi power 
ambassadors went to different courts for state purposes. If go, that will be just the 
proper argument for selected candidates. After their selection, being servants of the 
State, and being required by their Sovereign to visit this country for qualilying them- 
sulves for Stute purposes, they cannot lose caste, 

It is snid by some that if Government grant the second part of our memorial, by 
conferring scholarships upon youths after a certain cumpetition, those youths will be 
able to study for the service and compete here; and the object of opening the service 
freely and gg | to the vatives of India will be gained. Nothing can be a greater 
mistake, I think, Now it must be borne im mind that the scholarshijs are intended to 
leave the scholars holding them free to pursue whatever professional study they like, 
in order especially to create an independent class of educated nutive gentlemen, If the 
stipeml uf these scholarships is sufficient to cnable youths to come here, ita natural 
effect will be that most of them will prefer other independent protvasions, as certain in 
their results, to studying for the Indian service with the risk of failure, and the want 
of opportunity to learn nen afterwards, Then to the Hindi the fuilure in 
the competition Lere will be the greatest injury Sage for having first incurred the 

‘nilties of losing caste, and the displeasure of his friends, the mark of failure on his 
orohead, no matter whether deserved or not, would render him an object of ridicule 
amoug his countrymen. Buch an amount of sucrifice it is utterly unreasonable and 
eruel to exact. But after he is selected in India, and is sure of his pusition, it is 
reasonable for iniportant purposes that some sacrifice and inconvenience should be 
asked from him. There is another way in which mere dependence upon these scholar- 
ships will not secure the free admission of the fest tulent of the couutry. We must 
remeniber that it is not the horse who makes the best start that always wins. So by 
this plan of scholarships, if even all studied for the Indian service, contrary to the real 
object, the State will fe spe money upon good starters only, whether they may 
ultimately succeed or not. But by allowing the competition in India, the State 
without expenditure gets the actual winners of the race in a competition of a large 
number, who have proved their mental calibre as well as their character, by their stuy 
through a trying colleye course and by fulfilling all the conditions of ability aml 
charneter for admission, and who at an adyanced age can be left by their friends to act 
as they like, and ure able tu take care of themselves. While the "Ss arc Very young, 
many pareuts would be unwilling to allow their sons to yo to a distant country out of 
their own care, and thus again the area of selection for the scholarships will be much 
limited, but young men at the age required for the compctition are more free to act 
and more able to take care of themsclyes. So that we thon haye a competition among 
all those who have prove talent and character. You will sce, therefore, that though 
these scholarships roay remoye the obstacle of money, there are, in the cuse of the 
Hindis y—who, it must be borne in mind, form the principal population of 
India—other most serious obstacles, which can only be dealt with by transferring the 
examination for a portion of the selection to India, : 

The Governor-Gcneral in bis resolution last Jear admits that “he is fully alive to 
the urgent political necessity that the progress of cdlucation has created, for opening up 
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to natives of ability and character ® more important, dignified, and lucrative sphere of 
employment in the administration of British India;” and, as the remedy, his Excel- 
lency recognizes the eligibility of natives for only some higher grades in the non-regu- 
lation provinces, First of all, the natural effect of this will be, that those serving and 
living in those provinces will very likely have in time the little hene&t thus held out, 
while in the regulation provinces—those in which education has advanced most—the . 
natives of which have the greatest claim fora share in the administration as British 
subjects of long sfanding, should be required to imour all the sacrifices and risks 
(which to the Hindi are of no ordinary order) involved in a visit to this country for 
several years as youths. If the political necessity is go emphatically admitted by the 
Viceroy, I do not see how it is possible to rest satisfied with mons few situations 
in the non-regulation provinces, Mark agniu, it is only to mon of ility and charac- 
ter. Ifso, low can anything short of a free competition in India give a satisfactory 
fulfilment to this political necessity, aud an honest performance of the promise of our 
gravions Sovervign ? 

Such honest and cundid declarations of necessity anil justice, when followed by 
poor and — fulfilment, naturally create dissatisfaction and irritation. 

Tt is said that high appointments in the uncovenanted service may be given to 
natives in the regulation provinces also; but if qualified natives are to be with 
such ligh appointments in the uncovenante:l service, in regulation or nou-rezulation 
provinces, why are they unfit to enter the cuvenanted service ? Certainly no one 
mews to say thut high uneovenanted appointments require Icss trustworthiness, 
responsibility, respect, or confidence than covenanted 2, ame Has the word 
“uncovenanted ” such a charm that it at once removes all those ubjectious which are 
urged agninst the free and impartial admission of qualified natives into the covenanted 
service? Ifthe declarations of Government are sincere, of which I have no doubt, then 
I see no escape for the honest fulfilment of the worda of our Sovereign and Parliament, 
from holding examinations in India, as proposed by us, so as to put all Her Majesty's 


subjects on a fairly equal footing. 
Again, in the uncovenanted service also, the principle of appointment or promotion 
should be fitness, no matter whether the t person be or native, only 


that the principle should be honestly adhered to. 

Tt is sometimes urged that natives do not learn for learning’s sake. It iss 
anybedy could be expected to appreciate a thing betore he knows what itis. Edu- 
cated natives fully appreciate learning, 

I on gentlemen, I have satiated you that educated natives have already shown 
ability character as among any other people (and which is tacitly admitted by 
the Viceroy himself), and that the only honest way of falfilling the promise of our 
8o and Acts of Parliament, of securing the talent for the service, and of 
i § {bs Joyalty and gratitude of India, is by giving # free admission ‘to such 
natives of ability and character by competition in India, 

You will have observed that [ have not entered into any discussion of the grent 
beuedit to the administration and of the encourmgementand inducement to high edu- 
cation, not only among the people ys but among the higher and aristocratic 
classes, by the granting of our petitiun. e whole of Tudia will by this concession 
be quite electrified. But as un this point there is no doubt or question, it is unnecessury 
for me to take up your time, nor could I enter on it fully in this paper. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said my say, aud leave to you to say or act as you think 
proper. I conclude by moving the resolution of which I have given notice :— 

“That letter be addressed to the Secretary of State for Iulia, with a of this 
paper, to request him to take it into Lis consirleration, and in — to Mr, H. Faweett's 





tuotion, to accede to the memorial presented on 21st August a deputation from 
this Association,” * . ieee ; 
* Appendix B, 
° 
. 
ry 
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APPENDIX A. 


—woe 


Reply from Sir R. Mowrocomurry, 23rd March, 1868. 


Thave not had any experience of the educated natives of India, I conclude you 
mean those who have received a European elueation at the Presidency towns. 

But I have been associated for years with natives who have risen to positions of 
trust under the Government in the North-Western Provinces and in the Punjaub, and 
I have a very high opinion of their effiviency and integrity. 

T like to see such « class brought more and mure into the Government—inen who 
have proved themselves to be good servants of Government. 

T enclose a memo. that may interest you, and which I wrote a few days ago.* 


Reply from Sir Heanenr Enwanpgs, 23rd Iurch, 1868. 


In reply to your note of the 21st, I do not clearly understand what = mean by 
the term “ educated natives.” I have been oe rk ae in civil and political duties since 
1846, and have wide 9, of native officials in India, mostly educated in the 
native course of study. Their ability and general efficiency in the administration uf 
affairs is tery great indeed; but I grieve to sey that I cannot give the same testimon 
to their integrity. The one great difficulty in the civil administration of India, judicial, 
fiseal, or police, is the readiness of the penple to —— ant of the native ofticials to 
be corrupted, The daily and hourly task of English officers is that of saving the 
people from themselves. The conviction which I have derived from a life in that 
country is that the Indian intellect is of the highest order, and that the sole want of 
India ts a moral reyenerution, He who will help this on is the real friend of India. 

Measures which are not in this direction will tarn out to be whitewash, 


Second Letter to Sir H. Epwanpss from Dapasuat Naonost, 24th Mured, 1868, 

Many thanks for your letter of yesterday, Kindly excuse for troubling a. 
What I desire to.know is, whether, as far as you are aware, that particular Te ae 
natives who lave received education in the English colleges of India have discharged 
with or or not the dutics of trast and responsibility with which they have been 


en 
Reply from Sir H. Epwannrs, 25th Marck, 1868. 

In reply to your note of the 24th, I can certainly say that I have found among 
those hea officials who had been pe ow in the English colleges of India more 
trustworthiness and a higher moral sense than in the muas of native officials who had 
received the ordinary education. Indeed, the only two native officials that [ can recall 
whose integrity I considered ns unimpeachable and reliable as that of English 
oe were of this cluas. Both were educated at the Delhi College. Both were 

ins, but one became a Christian in after life. 


Reply from Sir Husny Riokerrs, 29th March, 1868, 


I think the best answer to your last note ia the enclosed copy of my reply to an 
address presented to me by natives of Bengal when I left India. 


Extracts from Mr. (now 7 Hesay Rickerrs’ Reply to an Address by the Natives of 
engal, Calcutta, Januery, 1860, 

“ Neither do I desire tg claim credit for having been guided by duty only, for I soon 
learned to like intercourse with the people, und my labour, as it is called, one 
of the pleasures of my life. °* 

“ And now, how is it when I look buck ? What has been the return I have received 
for treating the perete of this country with consideration ?— ; 

*The return been confiding trust, regurd.and genuine gratitude. 


* This memorandum is printed in ‘Phe Times ' of 30th March, 20a, 
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“ You approvingly of the settlements of Cuttack and Chi fg. 
were woeful ork They have now stood the test of years, and the aie of ie 
proceedings is more than admitted—it is proved by the tion of the two provinces 
and the temper of the inhabitants. But those works were not accomplished, and 
never could have been accomplished, without the assistance of native officers, without 
their intelligence, their mdustry, their honesty. I emphatically repeat that last 
word—their honesty. The experience of others may differ from my experience ; but 
wherever I hear of failure in the employment of native agency, I cannot help sur- 
mising that there must have been some mistake in the managemement; for I declare 
that, throughout my long exporience, the more I have trusted native officers, the 
more faithful they have been found. Ido not say that I have never been disappointed, 
but I hope I have avoided the too common mistake of doubting the man me fl 
few failed. I would not have it supposed that I consider it desirable to pin panties 
immediately in high cxeeutive posts. 

“The time is not come for that, but with good ——— it will come; and I ho 
that before long some, if not all, of the offices that I have recommended should be 
opened to all classes, may be held by the Hast Indians and natives. 

“You may be my friends, that the Queen’s Proclamation will not become 
a dead letter, Your interest and your righte will always be considered; and as you 
show yourselves to be improved in fitness, I trast you will obtain an increasing share 
in the administration of your country. 

*“T shall gladly meet es wishes that I should sit for my portrait. Ishall like, 
though it be in effigy, still to be among a people who have kindly appreciated all my 
good intentions, indulgently tolernted all my mistakes, and forgiven all my faults, 
and oftentimes have patiently, nay more, have contentedly submitted to what they 
rouest have considered injury at my hands, from oa sure conviction that had it been 
avoidable, they would have been MTR 

« And now, gentlemen, farewell! I feel assured that « bright future is in store for 
this country; and be assured that it is England's wish in that fature, India's 
interest, no less than England's, should be cxalted—they are the same.” 


Reply from Sir Eowann Rvax, 28rd Murch, 1868, 


I think, in asking me to answer your questions relating to the efficiency and 
sages of the educated natives employed in the various departments of the Indian 
Ber and offices of trust and responsibility, you have not recollected that it is 
twonty-six years since I left India, and that all my actwel dnowledge of the conduct of 
natives can oy | only to a period when their employment in the Civil Service was 
very limited; but I entertain a strong opinion of the efficiency and integrity of 
those whom I then knew to be in the public service. 


Reply from the Lane oy Keurre, 28rd March, 


I have much pleasure in replying to your letter of the 2136. 

Though a cece be I was in civil employ for eighteen years, and the last cight 
as Commissioner of Baugar and Nurbudda Territories in Central India, and having 
had many native assistants in that time drawing from Rs, 100 to Rs. 700 a-mouth, 
I had fair opportunities of judging of the fitness of educated native gentlemen for 
civil employment. 

Many natives work themselves up to be the head-clerks of offices, and are very 
painstaking and industrious, often able and willing to assist their official superiors 
with advice, but who, if left to run alone, would utterly fail.® These men bave all 
a emattering of cdueation, and are generally very itious, and fancy themselves 
ill-used if not promoted out of the office, and I may say the snme of most of this 
country-born Oiristinns. There are no doubt some exceptions, but in general theso 
men are unfit to become assistants out of their superior’s office. On the other hand, 
where native gentlemen of birth and education were employed by me ns assistants to 
the District officers, and even placed in charge of sulin of districts where 
there were no resident Europeans, I found them to Be most oxcellent, intelligent, 

staking, upright officers, and many were in charge of treasure, It is my belief 

a native gentleman who has been well educated in India is fit fora subordinate 
charge, or to be judge of » court whare he will not come in contact with Europeans ; 


* Sach will be the cage with uneducated amd lower English servants also.—D, N. 


it el 
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but until a native of India hos been in England, and mixed for some years with 
Europeans of character, and finished his education in England, I would not make him 
the aole judge of a court in which Europeans might appear as plaintitis, defendants, 
or criminals, nor place him in charge of a district where Huropeans reside.* ‘ 

I think that our administration in India would be greatly improved by the intro- 
duction of native gentlemen into our service, aud by employing men of intelligence, 
rank, and family, —_s with European gentlemen, in our councils and high courts. 

The ixze¢ of the Indian (representing honour, dignity, and proper pride) will 
generally keep him straight when confidence is reposcd in him. 

Of course there are exceptions, but so there are amongst Europeans, and my expe- 
rience tells nie that we do not place sufficient confidence in our native officers, 

I may be thouglit prejudiced, but I'am convinced our grent fault in the govern- 
ment of India is in endeavouring to introduce too much red tape and form, and in 
= what is good for the Englishman is good for the Indian. 

e should have well-educated English gentlemen to superintend, and intelligent 
native subordinates and coniljutors, honesty and simplicity in onr courts, aud no 
ery Legume and complex forms and reports, which at present take up the entire time 
of the heads of offices and depariments. 

I had native assistants of both the Mahometan and Hindi religions, and as a 
rule excellent men and officers they were, even in time of trouble, 1857-58. 

A few of both religions were not fnitlful under heavy trial; bat they were tery 
few, and the majority were true to their salt. The Hindi I think is, on the whole, 
more attached to our rule than the Mahometan is, but perliaps the lattor is, of the 
two, geasiy the better officer, in time of peace at any rate. 

Of the Parsees, Sikhs, and other ee in India I cannot speak from my own 
knowledge, as I had none, but no one will ae great ability, intelligence, and 
integrity of the Parsee, nor the bravery of the Sikh, 

write this for your own eye ouly, and hurriedly, but I do not object to any one 
hearing my opinion, 


Reply from Lonp Hans, 24th March, 1868, 


In reply to your inquiry, I have the —— to inform that I had reason to 
form o tigh ociudan of the efficiency and integrity of the cteuted natives of India 
so far as my experience went when resident there. 

My tion did not afford much opportunity for — examination; but the 
testimony of others who possessed better means of judging led me to conclude that 
the educated natives were well worthy of trust and responsibility in the various 
departments of the service, 


Reply from Sir Caantes Treveryan, 25th Merck, 1868, 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your note, asking my opinion as to the fitness 
of the educated natives of India for offices of trust and responsibility. 

I have always advocated the extended public employment of the natives of India, 
and have thought highly of their qualifications. e time bas now, in my opinion, 
come for a decided in advance, aad for placing the whole subject on a clear and 
well-understood footing. A great deal would have to be said to do justice tothe 

a a enter upon it now, but I shall do all that is in my power to 
acoek e object. 


Reply from General Joun Bataos, 25th March, 1868. 

On receipt of yours of the 21st this morning, I eg your excellent paper, 
read before the Pihnological Seciety on the 27th March, 1866, on “Observation on 
the paper read hear John Crawford on the 14th February of the same year,” and I 
perfectly coincide with all that you have stated in refutation of thet gentleman's 
statements and opinions.+ ; ; 

I have long ines come fo the conclusion of the Abbé Raynal in his ‘ History of 


. Ce gnete ee aye as So eee candidates be required to visit England for two or more 
tT Mr. Crawford asserted that the natives of India had neither intellect nor morals, and I gave in the 


above paper my reasons for sa; that the assertion.” was quite incorrect, and that the ability and 
integrity of alucated natives oul on'anes uamalion of any doubt—D, N. 
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India,’ that “ mankind under similar circumstances in ull parts of the globe will act 
ike.” 


al 
I find m my aequainiances who have long resided in India, that after 
travelling over Europe they have reason to think more highly of the natives of India 


every day. k 
Reply from Sir W. Duwtson, 1st April, 1808, 

I do not ses how I can give a stisfaetory answer to your very general question, 
You ask for my opinion a the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in the various departments of the public service. Of course there 
are differences among them as among others; there are and bad, efficient and 
non-efficient; and all are, to a certain extent, as the term is, “educated.” I should 
not call them efficient absolutely, but relatively they do their work fairly. As 

integrity, you must be content with the average integrity of the people. I 
do not think that education has done much to change the morul character of the 
natives. Indeed, apart from religion, the inducements to put on the exterior of 
morality are purely selfish. The educated man may have a more correct —— 
tion of what decent conduct may effect than the uneducated man, but he has alao 
more ability to throw a veil over his breaches of the moral law, but he is uot there- 
fore better than his neighbours. 


Second Letter of Mr. Dapanwart Naonos to Sir W. Denison, 2ad April, 1868. 

I thank you for your kind cour in replying to my letter, and hope you will 
kindly excuse me for troubling you . IT am sorry I did not make my inquiry « 
little more clearly. Kindy say whether your remarks apply to al! the natives in the 
service who are called educated because they know English, or that particular body of 
natives in the service who have received their education in the English collewes in 
India, and have been for some time past entrusted with the responsible duties of 
deputy-collectors, or placed in the charge of subdivisions of districts where there are 
no resident , or judges of small cause or high courts, &e. The object 
of my inquiries is to ascertain whether the latter body of natives, with the ordinary 


exceptions as ae Be other people, have or have not in generul, as a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with integrity and efficiency. 
On the more difficult question, whether a body of natives is actuated by a less 
waine sense of the moral duty or more selfishness than @ similarly circumstanced 
y of any other people, a difference of opinion may arisc; but it is not my object 
to trouble you with controversy. 


Sir W. Dunison'’s Second Reply, 8rd April, 1868. 

I am sorry that you compe] me to express an unfavourable opinion as to the effect 
of education (so called) upon the nativesof India, I was in hopes that my last letter 
would have led you to infer that my opinion was not favourable, and that you would 
not have pressed for 2 more definite statement of opinion ; however, you wish 
to know whether the natives of India employed as eputy col or placed in 
cliarge of subdivisions of districts where there are no resident Europeans, or judge 
of small cause or high courts, &c., have, with the ordinary exceptions as among au 
other people, discharged their duties with integrity aud efficiency, I must say that, 
necording to wy experience, they have not done so; that there are some who have 
done their work efficiently I am aware, but I ain afraid that these are the exceptions 
to the general rule. 


Reply from Colonel Frenou, 23d Marek, 1868. 

In reply to your note of the 21st inst. as to my opinion of the integrity and 
ellicieucy of the educated natives employed in the various departments of the Indian 
service, I can only say, from personal knowledge, that 1 have been associated with 
none of your countrymen who are what I presume you meas by the expression 
“educated natives,” and therefore can give no opinioy of them in the manner 
described, from personal knowledge, 

Bat I must add I have always heard them highly spoken of, and at tho same time 
—while reminding you of being always an humble follower of yours in endeavouri 
to afford to the people of India the best®ulucation that could be—I was quite sa 
with the natives as I found them in integrity and efficiency in the various offices I 


Pad 
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have held daring nearly thirty yeors’ service in India, though they were not what you 
call educated. 

I know not your object in now writing to me, but be it what it may, I only wish I 
could express ag as I feel regarding very many natives of India I have served 
Government with, their integrity, zeal, and efficiency, Why, what would we be with- 
out them, their experience and knowledge of the languages and habits of the people 
governed? My own firm belief is that had we had some natives of India in the 
Executive as well as Legislative Councils, the Mutiny, brought on in the main by 
the Dalhousie Annexation Policy, might have been averted. 

I may say, in conclusion, tliat the late Mr. Thomason, when governor of the North- 
West Provinces, gave, on my recommendation, to Tall Khan the position of joint 
collector and magistrate in Nimar, and surely, if I did not hold him in high estima- 
tion, I would not have so recommended him. That fine oll Mussutman, Lall Khan, 
was in Nimar Sheristidar whon I joined the agency, so he was there in the then 
highest position in the agency. 

i ve I may say an cducated native of India shonld he, and I am pretty sure 
always will be, far more efficient than any European officer can be in alinost auy sense 
for the discharye of the duties of a servant of the State. 


Reply from Bir Roseer Wattace, 24th March, 1868, 


You ask for my opinion on the efficiency and integrity of the educated natives of 
India employed in the Indian service in offices of trust and responsibility, 

This is a large and important question, to whieh full justice cannnt be done in 
this letter. I am an advyoente for the thoroughly éapertia! cmployment of natives of 
India in all (the very highest) offices, according to their individual efficiency and 
integrity—their title to employment does not, with me, rest on the fact of their eing 
natices, but on the benefit will aecrue to India by putting the best men into their 
proper places. 

As regards their intellectual qualifications, their sponta their business faenltics, 
the natives of India are, in my opinion, fully equal to any Europeans. Their acquired 

ualifications depend on the educational advantages they receive, and in that respect 
fear will gradually be put on an rg 3 with their European competitors. To be 

uite frank, I am also of opinion that integrity is as yet the weak point of my native 
iiive-counlrymen—ther are now, I think, under considerable disadvantage—integrity, 
to my mind, is a quality apart from intellect ; and until the mass of native society has 
reached a higher position in morals than it has at present, no intellectual culture will 
place individual natives, as a cluss, on the same level as Enropeans. 

You will understand that I am not saying that no natives are at present on that 
level, but that they are not in sufficient numbers to give a character to the citss, The 
difference appears to me, from my expericnee, to be this:—individual Europeans 
have proved corrupt and individual natives have been proved cnrrupt, but the repro- 
bation of the latter among their kinsfolk and acquaintances is not by any mens 
equal to the disgrace which falls on the former; and until the moral sentiment of 
native society becomes as high as it is in English society, we cannot expect, a3 a 
general rule, that the individuals of the former will be as trustworthy as the latter.* 
For it is a liar temptation to the native that the —_ opinion of his own 
circle not only does not act on him as # constant check, but that it draws him the 
other 


way. 

For the interests of India, therefore, it ap to me that the co-nperation of 
European integrity with native intellect and good qualities is and will long be 
essential; and while it is for the public advantage that natives should he impartially 
employed in every office for which the individual proves himself fit, it is not advan- 
tageous that they should be co employed merely because they are natives. 

I should not have the slightest repugnance to see a native of India Lord High 
Chancellor of England if he proved himself fitted for that post; and for the sake of 
India, which I love, atid for its people, many of whom I have loved, I hope that there 
will ever be what our Frengh sogbimrs call a complete sofidarité between England 
and that splendid country. 


* “~“ this aszertion to be correct, the free and impartial admission which Sir R. Wallace advo- 
Gites will be best means of raising the generul tne of native society. Among the efncated it 14 
al high—D. N. 

o. 4, Vol. TIL x 
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Mr. Dapannar Naonosr's Second Letter to Sir R, Waiace, 24th March, 1868. 

My sincere thanks for yours of this morning. Excuse me for troubling ones 
more, What I desire to know is, whether that particular limited class (and not the 
whole native or natives generally) who have been educated in the English colleges 
in India have discharged the duties of trust and responsibility entrusted to them with 
integrity or not, a3 a matter of fact, as far as you are aware, 


Second Reply from Sir R. Watzacr, 9¢h April, 1868. 
T have to for not having replied to a short note which you wrote me, but 
which did not te po hand at the time, as I have been absent from home. 
I take this opporttinity to add in reference to it, that I beliave the recently educated 
native gentlemen who have entered the English service to be generally persons of 
integrity and trustworthiness as far as my information goes. 


Reply from General Le Guann Jacos, 28rd March, 1868. 
I am sorry to tell you my brother-in-law General Jacob is sn ill with a severe cold 
as to be quite unable to answer your letter, but he hopes to reply to it as he rallies, 
Meanwhile he would refer you to speech of his in the number of the ‘ B.I. 
Association Journal,’ in which you will see hig opinion of educated Indian gentlemen. 


Extract from General Jacos’s Spoock,* 


“ There are nearly 200 millions of human beings in India: of course the great masa 
have no iden beyond filling their bellies, a3 they say; but there are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of deep-thinking, far-sighted men, in addition to whom there 
is all the rising generation, many of them quite equal in intellectual ability and moral 
worth to any English gentleman. I have the pleasure of calling several such men my 

ersonal friends, with whom I correspond, and I have very few English friends os 9 
bs them in attainments or charucter. This class is —s rising all over Ilia in 
thousands,—men who have reflected and reasoned, and have every year more and more 
influence over their countrymen.” 


Second Letter to General Le Granp Jacon from Mr, Davannar Naonogt, 
24th March, 1868, 


Tam very sorry to hear you are unwell. I would not have troubled you, but 1 am 
in need of something more — than what you have said at our meeting. What 
I want to know is not only tho intellectual ability and moral worth of many of the 
educated natives of the rising generation, but especially of that class of them who are 
employed in the public service in offices of trust and responsibility. 


Second Reply of General Le Gnawp Jacon, 10th April, 1868. 


The note written for me in reply to your first of the 2Ist ult. will, I trust, have 
explained the delay in reply had! second note, 

I have been very ill an le to attend to anything, and the brief moments that 
I might have replied to you I lad no one at hand to select your notes from a mass of 
unanswered letters lying on my table, and to read them to me, for I am now blind, 

You wr “What I want to know is not only the intellectual —- and moral worth 
of many of the educated natives of the rising generation, but especi y of that class of 
them who are employed in the public servire in offices of trust and responsibility.” 

I do not ses that there is any room for doubt when a class of men can be described 
as possessing intellectual ability and moral worth, as to the fitness of portions of that 
class for public employ; but, as you want the result of my experience regarding the 
last, I am happy to say that it is entirely in fuvour of the extensive use of their 


During the Inst thirty years that I have been at the head of a province or vinees, 
or & political officer at a foreign court, I have made it a rule to select men for employ 
under me from the different colleges and schools of the Presidency, from Alimdabad in 
the north to Rutnagiri and Sawnntwaree in the south, Loth Mahometan and Hindu, 
and there are numbers who have bean go selected wlio are now filling high and respon- 


* ‘Journal of the Fast Uftin Association’ No. 2, p. 137. 


et eT OS 
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sible appointments in the different parts of Western India. The accounts that have 
reached me of them since my return to re ag bear testimony of their usefulness and 
trustworthiness, In all my selections (which, however, were made with care) only one 
mer ra said to ie Bem Nios — from the caprice and faults of others than 

rom his own, I certni not liave expected so large a of men 
and true even from the classes of my own county. ae 


Reply from General W. Lana, 28th March, 1968. 


In acknowledging the receipt of your note of the 25th instant, which only reached 
me this morning, I beg to inform you that I did not meet many of the well-oducated 
natives before I left Indie, but I am very happy to be able to tell you that the few I 
did know in the pry aes plage were 7g efficient and trustworthy, and two of 
them are now employed in offices of trust responsibility, and give, I believe, the 
greatest satisfaction. Rs iat . 


Educational Dispatch of the Court of Directors of 19th July, 1854, No. 49, to the 
Governor-G. ' 


“3. We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement of education as 
army 4 important, because calculated not only to produce a high degree of intel- 

tual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partuke of its advantages, 
and so to supply you with servants to whose probi you may with increased confidence 
commit offices of trust * in India, where the well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade in all depart- 
ments of the State.” 
Py the Court express their satisfaction of the attainments of the natives as 

ws — 

“10. We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high attainments in 
English literature and European science, which have been acquired of late years by 
some of the natives of India.” 

“29. Some years ago we declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council of 
Education, and transmitted to us with the recommendation of your Government, for 
the institution of an University in Calcutta, The rapid spread of a liberal education 
among the natives of India since that time, the high attainments shown by native 
candidates for Government scholarships and by native students in private institutions, 
the success of the Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an increasing European 
and Anglo-Inudinn population, have led us to the conclusion that the time is now 
arrived for the establishment of Universities in India,” ke., &e. 

Fry the Court bear testimony to the ability and integrity of the native officials na 
ws — 

“77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has already been pro- 
duced by the improved educutiun of the public service of India, The ability wul 
integrity of a large and increasing number of the native judges, to whom the zreater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now committal, and the high estimation in 
which many among them are held by their fellow-countrymen, is, in our opinion, 
much to be attributed to the of education among these officers, and to their 
adoption along with it of that high moral tone which a ry the ! literature 
of Sacre: Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct evidence of 
the advantage which the public derives from the employment of educated men. Wo 
quote from the last report of Dacea College with particular sutisfaction, as we are 
aware that much of the happiness of the people of India — upon the honesty of 
the officers of police :t—‘ The best nondbte evidence has been furnished,’ says the 
local committer, ‘that some of the ex-students of the College of Dacca have com- 
pletely succeeder in, the arduous olfice of darugha. Krishina Chunder Dutt, employed 
asa darogha under the magistrate of Howra, in particular, is recommended for pro- 
motion, as having gained the respect and apphinse of all classes, who, though they 
may not practise, yet know how to admire, honesty and integrity of purpose.’” 


* Public letter to Bengal, Sg mber, 1827, 
+ Report on Public —* ngal, LB51-2, P. 27, 
N 
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Sir Banrtm Parre’s Speech at the Convocation of the University of Bombay, 
llth April, 1864. 


“When a mighty emperor, who a few short years was reckoned one of the 
ablest as well as one of the most powerfal potentates of modern Europe, desired to 
describe his wish to discuss matters with perfect frankness and confidence, he said he 
wished to discuss them “as o gentleman,” and he used an English word to express a 
character not peculiar t any country or race, but which his sagacious observation had 
shown him plays in Eng ® more important part than in any other country of the 
world. 

“TI cannot give yon a better proof of the high estimation I have ever had of the 
capabilities of those natives of Fndia who are trained af this university than by 
speaking to you as capable of bearing the stamp of ‘gentleman and scholar,’ and 
earnestly wl: coufiden Awe that, as a rule, it will be borne and deserved by all who 
claim degrees from the University of Bombay.” 


Extract of a Letter from the Bombay Government to the Revenue Commissioners, 
dated 81st October, 1865. 


“ Hig Excellency the Governor in Council (Sir Bartle Frere) is most anxious that 
sufficient inducement should be offered to natives who have received o liberal 
education to enter the public service, Any general and lasting improvement in the 
administration of the country must, in a great measure, depend upon our securin 
the co-operation of this class of men, who are rapidly increasing in number an 
importance,” 


Evidence of Sir G. B, Cumnn, Seloct Commitioe of House of Commons, 1858 (224 I.). 


+ 2978. at the experience you have had of natives, what is your 
opinion of do cmtol of ity among the best of the native population, those vith 
whom you have come in contact, and in whom you have placed confidence among the 
higher classes ?—I should say that the morality among the higher classes of the Hindts 
was of ® high standard, among the middling and lower classes remarkably £0 ; 
there is less of immorality and less of extreme poverty than you would see in many 
countries in Burope. In all their domestic relations, and their charity to their neigh- 
bours, are a to what you will find iu many countries ; it is not 0 much so 
perhaps with the Mahometans, but still I should say that there is no striking degreo 
of immorality among them. 

“ 2979. Is it your opinion that confidence might be in the natives for the 
——— of the duties of many higher offices than they are now employed in in 
— ae ag ?—OCertainly, if allowed salaries sufficient to place them on a respect- 

e ng. 

“2280. You mean that if their allowances were such as to maintain them in the 
relative station in which they ought to be, ns co’ with Europeans, confidenca 
might be placed in their honest and straightforward conduct ?—Certainly, for official 
business of most kinds.” 


Evidence of Sir G. R. Cuenx, First Report, Select Committee, 1853 (224 1.), Commons. 
Native Judges—their Efficiency and Integrity. 
“9848, Mr. Fitegerald. Are the decisions of the between the lowest 
and the Zillah judge looked on as equal to the doce of tha Zillah judge rt a 
had but little sper of comparing them, but I should say that they are. The 
decisions of all the native  juslges are considered, I believe, to have fully answered the 
expectations formed of their capacities for administering justice. 
: se 2349. Have pays — pains - ra into the questions which have been 
raised upon ap @ decisions € vative judges, and*the resul 
appel Fr have Sey may mn : x c oe 
“2350. Have ormed a judgment upon the subject yourself, as to whether tl 
eee ta Zitlah judges = ior to _ gh pena judges ?—I should 
say ey are superior. ¢ decisjon of the native judge 
ton Becopenn Selgn” jon judge is as good as that of 
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Report of the Board of Education of Bombay, 1851-52, p. 13 (Sir E. Panny, President 
of the Board). 

“But the unexpected stimulus afforded i Sipe ge at a later period of the 
year, when out of eight new appointments to be conferred on natives in the revenue 
department lialf of the whole number was reserved for educated young men of dis- 
tinction, although without departmental knowledge, appears to us to be the most 
a rn step ever taken in this Presidency for the encouragement of superior 

ucation. 
_“ We trust sincerely and are very sanguine that the -collectors thus ap- 
nted, Messrs. Dadoba Pandoorang, Naoroji Beiramjec, Venaik Wasndew, and 
anabhai Moroji, will not only exhibit sufficicut official aptitude in their new 
but also such an amount of rectitude and trastworthiness as to do credit to the 
Government institutions in which they have been trained.”* 


Report of the Board of Education of Bombay, 1859-61, p. 25 (Sir E. Perry, President). 

_ “Tn the island of Bombay, however, where superior education has been much more 
widely extended, the fruits of it are displaying themaclyes at an earlier period and in 
a more pleasing form tlan possibly the most sanguine educationist could have antici- 
pated. It does not, saps, lie within the province of the Board to record the 
spontaneous efforts w are being made by the educated youths of Bombay for the 
- diffusion of knowledge amongst others lesa fortunately cizcumstanced than them- 
selves. But it is impossible for the Board to ignore the great facts occurring within 
their ken—the rte, schools, publications for diffasiug useful information, and ver- 
nacular lectures on science, all conducted by young men educated in the Elphinstone 
Institution, all deuoting both the soundness of the system that had been adopted 
within those walls, and the true means of diffusing popular instruction on a lange 
a Advantage was accordingly taken by the Board of this excellent 
sp tc., &e. 


Sir Exsxuvs Perny's Speech at the Annual Meeting for the Distribution of Prizes 
(see Report of the Board of Education of Bombay, 1851-52). 

Page 99. “But so much I take upon myself to say, that whether in respect of 
numbers attaining academical etonten, or of pebaiaglla attainment either in science 
or literature, I perceive no inferiority whatever on the part of the th of Bombay, 
and in one important particular I place them above those of all India, namely, in 
exhibition of some of the best qualities of citizenship— sense, good conduct, and, 
above all, philanthropic and public spirit, that leads to promote the interest of 
others as well as their own, 

“In the Bombay Board’s Report for 1944, it is stated (page 105):—‘ On the other 
hand, with those who boldly contend that the sound practical information which the 
Government seek to convey to their schools has no morulizing influence on the native 
character, we find it impossible to Ignorance in all ages has been the fruitful 
mother of vice in a great degree by the undue development given to the passions in 
minds where intellectual enjoyment cen find no entry, but mainly by the temptation 
and facility which it affurds to the crafty and designing of preying upon the ignorant 
masses... . Wherever we find grogs intellectual dactnes we are sure to meet with 

velling superstition and the worst forms of priestcraft; « lax morality is the 
Saathaae forerunner of such unholy union, and it is only — introduction of light 
as a sort of moral police that any effectual warfare can be expected to be waged 
against these enemies of the human race: 


“ «Por truth Imes such a Jook and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only to be seen!” 


Page 106, * Thg next point on which the French historian needs information is 
as to the results of an ish education, aud as to the kind of men we produce by 
our European mode of training. Here I am in a position to offer testimony of a 
positive and very satisfactory character. With respect to native Professors, it was a 
matter of deep satisfaction to Mr. Lumsden and myself, on a recent visit to the New 
Poons College, to listen to Keru Luxemon<pupil of Professor Orlcbar) and Mahadew 


* These expectations have been, as far as I know, fully realized —D. N. 
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Shastri, well known in the Elphinstone Institution, lecturing on astronomy and the 
positive sciences of Europe to their brother Brahmins of the Deccan, With regard 
to medical science, the important testimony of the head of the Medical Board, my 
respected colleague, Dr. McLennan, to the attainments of the nutive students when 
they obtained their diplomas at the Grant College in the last year, will not speedily 
be forgotten, These attainments were pronounced equal to any exhibited by students 
trained in the best medical schools of Europe, and the testimony is all tle more valuable 
because Dr. McLennan had not been disposed, as he informed us, to anticipnte the 
high capacity for digesting and applying acquired knowledge which the severe examina- 
tion these students passed exhibited, But the writer asks also as to performances 
on the judgment seat. Here also most importunt testimony during the past year has 
been elicited, All the civil business in the Coneey’: courts is conducted, speaking 
generally, by native judges; they are what the French would call ‘judges of first 
instance,’ and from their ‘loots ions appeals lie to European j from whose judg- 
ments again an a lies to the Sudder Adawlut, It naturally follows, that on these 
latter appeals a comparison is made between the decisions of the native and the 
European functionary. Now I learn from the j of the Sudder Adawlut that it 
was publicly stated in open court, by the two leading members of the Bombay bar 
that with a few distinguished exceptions the decisions of the native judges were, in 
many respects, superior to those of the Europeans, I could multiply examples of this 
kind, but I will content myself with one more short citation, which, comiug as it 
does from the highest authority in the Government of India, renders any more evidence 
as to the effects of Huglish education and ity of the native mind superfluous. 
In a speech replete with good feeling and wisdom, delivered by the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors to the students at Haileybury, on the 15th of December lust, I find 
the following arguments used by him in to stimulate the young English 
collegians to additional exertions :— 

“* And on this point let me call attention to the exertions making by the 
natives of India in the present day: European science and European literature are 
now sturtied in India not only with diligence but with success, The examinations on 
those subjects passed by native students show little, if any, inferiority in comparison 
with 5. have become competitors on our own field of action, and on 
ground hitherto untrodden by them, and, unless you sustain the race with additional 
zenl and energy, they may pass you, Should this ooour, should the natives of India 
surpass us in intellectual vigour and qualifications, can we hope to remain long in the 

ion of the powers and privileges we mee eer ? 'y not.” 

“IfI might be allowed to add one aditional comment to the conclusion drawn by 
ihe le chairman, I would say,—and it is the deep expression df the most 
solemn conviction I have formed in India, the one piece of evidence I feel competent 
suid bound to give—that the true way to preserve British power and privileges in the 
East, to make them conducive to the happiness of India and to the honour of England, 
is to share this power and these privileges largely with all such distinguished natives 
of merit and pe epee ee as the honourable places in competition with 
their youthful fi bjects at Haileybury. 


Boidence of Sin Faepeatck Hauuway, Parliamentary Papers, 1858 (224, VI. p. 63). 

“8520. You stated in answer toa previous question that sufficient encouragement 
has not been given to the admission of natives into the service of the Government: in 
what respect has that been shown ?—I am not perfoctly distinct in what I should wish 
to sce done, but I feel that something is wanting to connect more naturally and cer- 
tainly than at present, distinctions in the Government schools and colleges with. 
honourable and liberal employment in the public service. At presenta young man 
must trust very much to interest and to the chance of obtaining the favour of persons 
who know very little and who care very little about his academic career. 


Parliamentary Papers, 1867, No. 88.—Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India for 1865-66, ’ 
Page 22, “ A careful inquiry has been instituted by the Sudder Court of the North- 
Western Provinces into the character for integrity of the subordinate judicial agency, 
and the result has been generally favourabie, 


“It is gratifying to find thata generally favourable opinion in regard to the growing 


= 
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efficicney of these unpaid officers (honorary magistrates) is entertained by the magi 
trates, and that their courts appear to possess the confidence of the people.” eh 

Page 24, “There are od honorary magistrates in the Central Provinces, who 
disposed of more than one-fifth of the criminal trials daring the year. Their work, 
as general rule, is done extremely well.” 


Brrrish Inpran Assoctation, 
Rooms, No. 1, Larcnox’s 
Catcurra, March 16th, 1868. 
To Oartam Banner, 
Secretary to the East India Association, London, §c., fc. 


Sm,—In accordance with a resolution passed at the last Annual Meeting of tho 
British Indian Association, I have the honour to convey to you the best thanks of 
the Association for your exertions for the removal of the present obstacles to the 
admission of the natives of India to the civil service, For the last fifteen years this 
— has engaged the attention of the British Indian Association ; they petitioned 

Im Par t on the occasion of the renewal of the Charter of the late 
East India Compuny in 1853, praying for the abolition of the — system, and 
since then they the satisfaction of witnessing the introduction of competitive 
principle; they bad more than once petitioned Parliament and her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, praying that the examination for Indian candidates be held in Tnvlia, but, they 
are sorry to state, hitherto without success. They ore, however, glad to see the 
question revised under the auspices of your Association, and they need hardly add 
that they have availed themselves of this opportunity of again submitting their prayer 

tf, 


to her Majesty’s Governmen' 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Joruxpno Monon Tasone, 
Homorary Secretary. 


Reply from Sir Banriz Frenz, 16th April, 1868, 


The question you have asked me is so general it would need many volumes to 
answer it completely; and, without a knowledge of the particular object for which you 
ask my opinion, it is very difficult to select those portions of a full answer which may 
best meet your question; I must therefore necessarily confine myself to very vague 
generalities, And in the first place I would observe that, as regards natural capacity 
to receive and benefit by ened intellectual and moral education, I have never been 
able to discern ooo aes be apes ~ general capacity of the people of India and 
the generul capacity of ple of Europe. 

In India, a aa Mawes ee find a great difference in capacity between different 
races ; between different classes in the same race; between the same race in different 
stages of civilization; between the children of an intellectual and a non-intellectunl 
fumily; between the rich and the poor; between members of different religious 
schools: and, in gon Baty find that every variety of circumstance in the origin and 
training of a man 6 some difference in what I may call his ori intellectual 
capacity. And after making allowance for this difficulty in instituting any com- 
oe between the two groups of nations, I should sey that there was no os 

ifference between the children of the two groups, save that the children of the warmer 
climate were more precocious in the early development of their ter gge Y paid 
for their advantage in lacking somewhat of the stamina and strength of the more 
slowly-ripening children of the colder climate. — 

OF this I feel pretty ew - if a million poms agape rag a — 
so as to represent every variety of nation, rank, and re Europe, 
million taken in like manner in —_ there —— certainly be no inferiority observable 
in the intellectual it 1¢ Indian mi ; 

If Lam right in this estimate of the oe Pr capacity of the two groups of nations, 
the results of applying amy given system of education to the children of either group 
seem to me fay simply a question of arithmetic; and I believe that many of the 

ent differences of opinion as to the actual result, as shown by experience, arise 
our forgetting, et SS of the main elements 
which ought to enter into our tion and comparison. 
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For instance: We give to a Hindti boy in India, and toa Scotch boy in Scotland, 
the same course of book-learning, and when we find that the results are not absolutely 
identical we say, “ There must be some difference in natural capacity, otherwise the 
results would be identical, because the educntion has been alike in both cases." But 
we forget that the education is nor really alike, and that we are talking and thinking 
of comparatively small part of the education; and that in fact there are so many 
other parts to be considered that an accurate comparison is next to impossible. 

As my own observation of the effects of such education as is now given in 
Western India in fitting Indian youth for all the practical business of life, I should 
say that there is no sphere of labour, public or private, in India, for which fit labourers 
may not be thus prepared. The people are counted by millions, aud we are not yet 
in the third generation of men educated according to our European notions. But I 
know no post of public or private trust for which o ge educated native 
canilidate might not be selected from among our Indian youth. [ speak simply of 
intellectual and moral qualifications, and I need not remind you, thas in no country 
will these alone, in any number of cases, always command success or constitute 
fituess.* My own knowledge is, of course, — "y confined to the public service, 
Of that I can speak confidently, that while there is still ample room for improvement 
for ages to come, we have at this moment, in the educated youth of Western India, as 
far as intellectual and moral training can secure it, an excellent raw material for 
manning every branch of the public sarvice.t : 

I must apologize for being compelled to avail myself of the services of an 
amanuensis, 


Reply from Mx. Epwarp Maursy (Jfadras), 14¢h April, 1868. 


In consequence of absence from London, your letter directed to the club has only 
_ pre regarding the efficiency and integrity of the educated nati 

ou ask my opinion a of the natives 

of India who aa in public offices of trust and responsibility. It would 


be easier to converse with you, sliould an op fy oceur, on sn wide a subject than 

to attempt to disouss it in a letter, but I will endeavour brieily to answer your 
estion, 

= My official employment in India was limited to the southern Presidency, where the 

native public consists of Mahometans and Hindiis. A few Parsee gentlemen 

are found there in business, but I wey ag x3 any who sought Govern- 

ment employ. Mahometans chiefly filled higher judicial offices, while the 


Hindtis assisted in revenue affairs and the general administration. Of the ability of 
both there is no question, and I have always felt greatly indebted to their valuable 
aid fur such success os attended me in the management of large provinces. Asa 


* The following fow remarks ore not apes, bet mamatel by Be B Peee's words :— Whatever clae 
oe he, —— be put down among the quali # required. Then 1s will remain with the 
natives to show that have it. If those extra qualificationa cumnot be first tested, and can be only 
discovered In actual service, then the future of the mative will be, like that of the 
servant, dependent upon that display of merit w can “ command sucoss or constitute fitness," 
European servant has not turned out a Lawrence, o Frere, a Munro, or an Elphinstone. member of 
peepee ia Gales @ apo my The bese be eth A ae St will, Hike 

the European, upon certain transcendental qua only poazess in any country, 
but which can never be wie bat be toall In parliament or ironies were 
Dot to be formed tii member first proved bimuelf a Gladstone or a Disraeli, or if a staff of officers 
wore not to be formed till every cades proves before admission that he was an embryo Wellington, such 
institutions would, I am afrukl, never come into existence. pl marae pee ye LE 
by some. What can be expected for an admission to the civil service, is just what Str B, says farther 
on, “an excellent ruw material for manning every branch of the public service as far as intellectual and 
moral training can secure it"—See alao Noto 2. 

+ We don’t say we are any more, and the Hnglish candidates are the same. Let us be ollowed, 

th credentials epual in every respoct—intellectual, moral, ref pee those of the uropean candi- 
Gates, to man the service; arxl our future will, 15 a matter of course, like that of the Bn 
jn Fe Det qualifications to “command success or constitute fitness.” If any ve does not 

we necessary merit, be will progress no farther, and his European betterg will pass him without 
Ving rise to any cause to complain. Our prayer is only this: for admission osk from ts no more than 
other British subjects, It is unreasonable to ask any to be first-rate riders, ewimmers, or shooters, 
before allowed to touch liorse, water, or rifle; give usa fair trial, Cod then it can be seun whutber 
we fall or succeed. The objections now urged in preventing a fatr admission of the natives may be cun- 
tinued to be ured to the end of time, In what way can the natives ever disprove them unless you give 
them an wpportunity ? ie Atensoes epee Say ek Green anes, Seay Bere Teles ne apenas 
reasonably demanded any other poople. We may fairly expect many a 

Salar Jong, or Dinkerrao, or Madavrao. 


i 
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well-wisher of the native service, the improvement, both in its moral tone and 

steniin, —_ has on one. few pang erica gratified ae and I — 
see it showi cations for taking s w £ 00-0 vo 

administration of the country. ie roi ee 


Reply from Sir Freventcn Harurpay, 16th April, 1868. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th April, in reply tomine 
of the 3rd idem. 

Your present question appears to be substantially the same as that you before put 
to me, and which, as I told you, I hesitated to answer, You now ask “whether, as 
far as I am aware, the natives educated in the English colleges in India, and who have 
been employed in offices of trust and responsibility, have or have not, aa a matter of 
fact, discharged their duties with efficiency anil integrity, allowing for ordinary 
exceptions a3 among other people?” One of my objections to answering this question 
lies in the words I have italicized, which muy seem to contain the semblance of a 
doubt whether those not educated in English colleges have done their duty. If you 
omit those words, I might not, under your present explanution, object to answer the 
question, and T should answer it aflirmatively. 

I look back with great respect to the efficioncy anil aga’ of the natives whom 
T have scen employed in offices of trust and responsibility, subject to such ordinary 
exceptions as you indicate, and subject also to some great disadvantages of pay and 
position under which I have kuown thetn to labour, 

But I object to draw a special and, as it would appear, unfavourable distinction 
in these respects between the great majority of native public servants and the com- 
paratively few who have been educated in English colleges, 


The Company and the Crown, by T, J. Hover, Tuurtow (page 291). 


foregoing expressions were penned by onc whose character for extreme loyalty 
towards the English crown ranks second to none in India, 

We venture to transcribe the following, from the pen of Major Meade, agent to the 
Governor-General! for Central India, dated Indore Residency, April, 1865 :— 

“Lean have uo hesitation in stating that I fully concur in and can endorse overy 
word of the late Sir Richmond Shakespeare's memorandum, and that it is simply 
impossible, in my opinion, to do adequate justice to Raja Dinkur Rao’s services and 
admirable character in such documents, 

“ His administrative ability and thorough knowledge of the ar oy y of 
the Gwalior State (including his own class, which filled most of offices of the 
Government, and the various tribes and clans making up the two millions odd 
subject to the rule of Mubaraja Scindia), and of the measures and policy which wero 
best suited to their requirements, and the real interests of the State and his chief, 
aided by his singular acquaintance with, and = ees of, the merits and defects 
of the system of British administration, enabled him from the date of his assumption 
of tlie Dewanship to introduce improvements, order, avd organization in every branch 
and department of the State, and in » wonderfully brief time, under the circumstances, 
to establish a Government, such as had never before existed in the territuries of bis 
master, and which now promise, if maintained in the spirit and on the principles on 
which it was conceived, to make Gwalior the first of native kingdoms. 

“Jn all this the Honourable Raja had much to contend with; for his measures 
were necessarily opposed to the traditional policy of the governing clussea of the 
country, and to the interests of the many influential ns Who had fattened on the 
abuses they were specially intended to abolish ; but his tact, calm temper, and good 
judgment, aided by the example of unimpeachable integrity he set to all around him, 
enabled him to enfect what to those acquainted with circumstances of the State 
might well have es hopeless, . . . 

“And a gene ling of contentment and satisfaction, and of love and respect 
for the Minister who ao changed their condition, prevailed among all ¢ e% 

“He was not, however,esuffured to remain unnoticed ; for on the establishment of 
the Governor-(seneral’s Legislative Council in 1861 he was among the first members 
selected to sit therein as representatives of the native community of the Empire. . . 

“ Whatever the future may have in this re&pect in store for the Honourable Raja 
Dinkur Rao—and that the will svoner or latur come when, if spared, he will 
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re-cceupy a anal map suited to his great talents and high character, I have the 
fullest co: @ must for ened eee console himself with the proud and 
gratifying conviction that, as remarked by Sir Richmond Shakespeare, he is respected 
and beloved by the rich and poor of his own country, in which his name will long be 
known as par excellence the Dewan, and that he enjoys the high consideration of the 
British Government and the esteem and regard of such of its officers as have liad the 
pleasure of knowing lim either privately or officially.” * 


In referenos to the circumstance that a Hind4 visiting foreign countries for State 

does not loose caste, I have been reminded that the Thakore of Limra, « 

Tigh-cnate Rujpoot Raja, with a fow other Rajpoots, visited this country three years 
ago on State purposes, and no objection was taken by their caste-fellows—D, N. 


APPENDIX B. 


— ete 


+ DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA, 


A Deputation from the East India Association, consisting of Colonel Sykes, M.P., 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, a Powlett, Cuptain Harby Barber, Mr. 8. P. Low, Mr. 
Hodgzon Pratt, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, &c., waited on Sir Stafford Northeote on 
Weduesday, August 21, for the of presenting a petition. Colonel Sykes 
explained the objecta of the memorial, and dwelt upon the absolute necessity of the 
successful native candidates for civil appointments visiting England. He enla on 
the change which contact with Euglish society, English industry, English influence, 
produced on the views of » native. He told liow, when in Durbar, all the =. 
chiefs clamoured to be led against the English during the mutinies, Jun 
door alone declared such a course to be a fatal one, because from what he had seen 
in England, and from his personal intercourse with Englishmen, he was certain 
that, however successful an attack might be for a time, the English in the end would 
prevail. Qulonel Sykes went on to speak of the ability of the natives to high 
exnminations, as the examinations in the Indian universities proved. pointed 
out that the proposal to award scholarships for competition in India, to enable natives 
tu come to England to complete their education, emanated from Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
who, from his experience and ability, must carry weight in such a matter. 

Sir Srarrory Nourncors said he had the question under consideration, and had 
conversed with Sir Herbert Edwardes and others on it, and Sir Herbert had furnished 
him with a paper on it. Two plans were ted—the one proposed that appoint- 
ywents should be assigned for competition in India, the other that scholarshi: Should 
be given to enable natives to come to finish their education in land. The first 
would munifestly be the most convenient for the natives themselves; but it was 
urged in favour of the second, that it would secure a more en ising class than the 
first—men with more back-bone—and he admitted the force of that Moreover, he 
quite saw the advantage to India of a more eflicient cluss which had had an English 
training. He took a very great interest in the matter, and was inclined to approve 
both aig ogee a was corresponding with Sir J. Lawrence and the Indian Govern- 
ment on au 

Sir Btaffond Northoots then conversed with Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and other 
members of the Association on the Gilchrist Scholarships, which are worth 100/. 
annually, and are tenable by the natives of India for five years. He thought it would 
be feasible to give the scholars a free passage in the GovGrnment transit ships. He 
further questioned Mr. Dadabhai about the expenses of the Indian students under 


hig care. ‘ 
* §Times’ of 25th May, 1857. 
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Mr. Hopasox Pratt thought it ee that natives should be brought 
to this ia Hea young, before their and prejudices were confirmed; he 
hoped that poe would be approved. He dreaded the disposition to look 
upon Government office as the one thing needful, and he hoped that steps would bo 
taken to encourage the growth of an English-trained independent class. He was of 
opinion that experience has shown that something more than mere scholastic 

neation is needful by the natives of India; they shown great receptive power, 
but they had not shown the love of learning and ind mee of thought that it 
was expected the universities would develop, but he believed that early training in 
England would do much to arouse them. 


MEMORIAL, 


* We, the members of the Rast India Association, beg tfully to submit that 
the time has come when it is desirable to admit shee nadiven of India to a larger share 
in pc pemeg = gr of sem than nn eae 

. 4 quite unnecessary to point ou justice, necessity, and import- 
ance of his step, as in the debate in Parliament, on May 24th last, a have ne 
out this so emphatically and clearly, that it is enough for us to quote your own noble 
and statesmaniike sontimeuts, You said— Nothing could be more wonderful than 
cps pi nas Ha fagh ipl mime pe ey Dot 

ow our 6 greatness ©: empl tl the 
liberal policy that eet gran: by men like Akbar, sullinge Toecamslven of Hindd 
talent and assistance, identifying themselves as far as possible with the peuple of 
the country. He a they ought tv take a lesson from such a circumstance, 
aud if they were to do their duty towards India =? could only discharge that duty 
by obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
country. It would be abeurd in them to say that there was not a lurge fund of 
statesmanship and ability in the Indian character’ With these friendly and just 
sentiments towards the people of India we fally concur, and therefore, intend of 
trespassing any more upon your time, we beg to lay before you our views as to the 
best mode of accomplishing tle object. 

“We think that the a examinations for a portion of the appointments to 
the Indian civil service should be held in India, under auch rules and arrangements 
as you may think proper. What portion of the appointments should be thus competed 
for in India we cannot do better than leave to your own judgment. After the svlection 
is made in India, by the first examination, we think it essential that the selected 
candidates be wa a to come to England, to pass their further examinations with 


the selected candidates of Sh emus. 
“In the same spirit, and with kindred objects in view for the general good of 
India, we would ask you to extend your kind encouragement to native of 


romise and ability to come to England for the ay oes of their education. We 
jeve that if scholarships, tenable for five ycars in this country, were to be annually 
awarded by competitive examination in India to native candidates between the ayes 
of fifteen and seventeen, sume would compete successfully in England for the Indian 
degree se any eonll Some ox enlichionsd ath ‘anpeabelieal apes anmuting a greed 
rm an enlighten unprejudi exe @ grea 
an beneficial influence on native society, and constituting oa link between the masses 
of the people and their English rulers. 

“In laying before you this Memorial, we focl assured, and we trust that you 
will also agree with us, that this measure, which has now become necessary by the 
advancement of edacation in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty of the 
natives of India to the British rule, while it will also be a satisfaction to the British 
people to have thus by one more instance practically proved its desire to advance the 
condition of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly by them. ; 

“We need not poift out to you, Sir, how great an encouragement these examina- 
tions in India will be to gducation. The great prizes of the appointments will 
naturally increase vastly the desire for education among the people. 
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The Hani or Keriim.—Gentlemen, I wish to make a = few remarks on the 
very excellent paper which has just been read to us by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
paticlary with, reference to my letter to him. In one raph I stated that I 

ought it was necessary that natives before being placed in charge of districts in 
which there were Europeans, should come to England, and I think that has not been 
thoroughly understood, What I meant was, that the covenanted service should at 
once be opened to these now serving in the uncoyenanted branch; and I may say 
that muny natives officers in the uncovenanted service who were serving under me, 

rformed their duty 2s well as it could possibly have been ormed, some of them 

ing in charge of small portions of districts, which would be called countica in 
England; but I did not think it would be a out yen tliat those who had not been 
in the habit of mixing and conversing with Buropeans should be put in charge of 
districts where there were any Europeans. Now, no doubt there are a great many 
Europeans now iu India, and. the number is increasing every day, and it would be 

i t for a native who had not mixed with Europeans in general, not merel 

Englishmen, to conduct matters to the satishetion of his superiors, and of those wi 
whom he would come in contact. My wish is that selections should be made for the 
eovenanted service from among the native gentlemen now in the uncovenanted service. 
But in a letter which I wrote to the Chief Secretary of State, I gave it as my opinion, 
and he agreed with me, that it would be improper and unwise to put native gentlemen 
in charge of districts where there were Europeans, At the same time I do not think 
that should be a bar to their being appointed to the service. There are many who 
are not too old tocome to England, and who have in a measure shaken off caste, 
and who would, I think, come to England with a view of improving themaclves in 
every way, and of rising to higher grades. It should be optional with them 
to come to England or not, but it should be made compulsory upon them to come to 
England if they wished to rise to the higher graiies, beeause we all know that 
associating with Europeans will greatly improve and fit them for dealing with 
Europeans, and particularly uneducated peans. I do not know whether that 
is how I expressed myself in my letter, but that was my meaning, I beg leave to 
secon the Resolution osed by Mr. Dadabhai ry 

Mr. Dorr ot te propose an amendment to the Resolution by adding the 
following words, “and further to agree to the motion standing in the name of Mr. 
Trevelyan,” (to the effect that a certain number of appointments should be given with- 
out competition to natives in the uncovenanted service, who have shown capacity and 
integrity); but at the ion of the Chairmen—who pointed out that the - 
position embraced in Mr. Trevelyan’s motion waa a perfectly distinct one from that 
embodied in Mr. Dadebhai Naoroji’s motion, and that it would be better not to mix 
the two — together—Mr. Dutt withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. Carson: Anerey.—Gentlemen, I have a very few words to Oy, and ~ 
are words of doubt and wonder. I have listened, as well as the state of the room 
its atmosphere would permit (for I was obliged to Bo outside to seek immediate relief 
from the state of the atmosphere), to the very long and able paper of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, but I have failed to discover any reason why I sh vote for 
taking the unprecedented course of directing the secretary to write a letter to the 
Secretary of State, requesting him—and nothing can be more imperative than that 
language—reqnesting him, whatever the decision of the Oabinet of which he is a 
member, to withhold all a to a motion, the terms of which I, for one, am not 
aware of, to be made by Mr. Fawcett, a friend of my own, buat a member of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, I am afraid, if such a letter were written, it 
would not receive the same attention which a respectful memorial to the Minister or 
a petition to the House of Commons from this Association might possibly be met 

th, That is my objection in point of form. I think, as we are an infant society, it 
behoves us to take good heed to our steps, and to tuke care that we are not pre- 
sumptuous. I shall vote against the motion, if only on that matter of form. But 
suppose it is reeast into more consistent with our trué position, what then? 
Tum met here with the same difficulty which beset me the last time I appeared in 
this place. I need not further alludes to some very unpldasant circumstances which 
occurred when I last appeared here, and I am happy to find the way in which the 
name of Sir Bartle Frere been recejved to-night, and that he is recognized as the 
friend of Her Majesty's subjects in India of whatever creed, of whatever colour, of 
whatever mace, But on that occasion I was met with this difficulty, which mects me 
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agnin to-night, Quid faciendum? Is what you want to do to thrust upon Sir Stafford 
orthcote—to thrust upon Sir John Lawrence—to thrust upon Lord Napier—to 
thrust upon Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, a certain proportion of natives year (and I 
will come to that term “natives” immediately) as eligible for high office, whether 
they be qualified for office or no, because if you do not, then your Resolution means 
nothing but what the law means already, The law at this moment throws open to 
all persons, of whatever race, of whatever religion, of whatever colour, whatever thoir 
antecedents may have been, the highest oflices in India which are in the gift of the 
Queen, or in the gift of her representatives. And when I hear to-night, not from 
the mouth of Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji, but from a noble Lord, that there is such a 
thing as a covenanted service in India, I am amazed, I dony the position, I 
any the distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted service was swept away 
wien, happily for the country, the East India Company, to whom alone that covenant 
was plighted, ceased to exist, I say there is no such thing as the covenanted service. 
Notwithstanding the happy abolition of the East India Company's government and 
the substitution of the direct government of the Queen, the different persons who 
represent Her Majesty in India continue, in filling up offices, to proceed too much 
upon the assumption, for it is no more, that the covenant continues to exist, There 
ia not a post for instance, in India, except military and naval posts (which are not 
Indian posts at all, but which belong to the army and navy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland), to which I at this moment, who have never taken any 
covenant, and never will, am not eligible; and there is no native who is not in tho 
same position as myself. But am I therefore to contend that because [ am eligible, if 
fit, I onght to be appointed merely because I am eligible, and whether I am fit or no? 
You must leave this to the discretion of the Governors, and you must leave that dis- 
cretion to be controlled by the Secretary of State. And remember tliat those persona 
who are the most likely to judge censuriously of the motives which necessitate the 
superior power to refuse the candidate the admission he secks, are precisely, lecause 
of their w-interest with him, those who are most likely to judge amiss. If I am 
rejected, my friends think it isa hard case. I conjure the gentlemen who represent 
the nations of India—I will not use the term natives, but the nations of India—to louk 
elsewhere than to place for an honourable carcer and the means of making a furtune. 
The number of places is really very small, and they are pluccs, [ will not suy not 
worth the having, but not aaah contending for, if the contention is to be e the 
subject of such an agitation as this which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji proposes. Another 
remark which I wish to make is this: Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji speaks of the natives of 
India as ranged on one side and my countrymen on the other. It is notso, There is 
no such community as that of the natives of India; I say that the natives of India 
form no community af all; there is no such body politic. There are 2 number of 
separate races in India, each of whom is as hostile to the other as the most hostile 
among them is to their conquerors. Mr. Dadubhai Naoroji knows that perfectly well; 
and when he asks us if we are not fit to govern India why do we not leave India, he 
knows that that is precisely what the oy gg from the time when they first undertook 
the administration of India proposed to do. And let him take these words of warning 
from me. It may nof be many a it a not be three generations, it may 
not be two, it may not be one, when the le of England, having satisfied them- 
selves that they have laid the for the self-government of India by Indian 
races, will quit India and Jeave the dominant races of the different Indian na‘ ities 
to establish a supremacy each upon its own soil for itself. Whether all my friends 
will be satisfied with that; whether the domination of the martial Mussulmans, the 
leas martial Rajpoots, the not less martial Mabrattas, and the not less martial Sikhs, 
will be agreeable to all the native races of India, the gentlemen who are present, and 
who have lived in both hemispheres, are quite as capable of forming an opinion and 
itas I myselfam. [ say we have no interéet in misgoverning British India. 

We have no will to misgovern British India; and the real difieulty which stamls in 
the way of the adoption of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s proposal, when it has been reduced 
into proper form and Ifinguage, has been kept out of sight; and I will tell you what 
it is. Nobody supposes sgt the natives of India are deficient in ability, I have 
always borne testimony to tlie superiority of the ability of the Oriental over the Occi- 
dental races of mankind, as far as my own observatinn has gone. 3} meng ae nay 
their integrity. I have trusted my life and my honour, and I need not say, therefore, 
my property, to native servants, and I have found in them qualities of trustworthiness 
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which T have failed to find at home. I believe in their integrity; I believe in their 
eapacity ; I believe in their fitness for government; but though you may call India a 
dominion if you please, it is only a colony; and, as in the case of all the colonies of 
this country, those who govern from the metropolis are bound to see that it is 
governed impartially and with a due regard to the interests of all. I ask any one 
who has sat in Parliament—I ask any one connected with the administration of the 
great offices of state—whether, in the selection of those who ore to fill high offices in 
i colonies or particular dominions of the British Crown, he will in all cases 
in preference to strangers, those who have been born and bred in the particular 
locality? Isay he will not, I say it behoves him to see that he docs not appoint to 
offices connected with the administration of justice, for example, those who haye been 
tuo much, or at all, mixed up with the affairs of the district, of the village, of tho 
province. He must look abroad—and this is without any regard to the question of 
race, A friend of mine, a member of the Council of Caleutta, told me that he found 
in Asia especially a too great tendency to become local, and that he himself left 
Calentia every three years to come to England for the mere purpose of unlocalizing 
himself; for he felt Jocal sympathies too heavy upon him, and that they unfitted him 
for his work. How much more true is that of the mutives of the soil. This is the 
difficulty—I do not say what the value of it is—that presses upon the Secretary of 
Sinte for India. The same difficulty presses upon the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, and upon every person who has to do from the metropolis with the administration 
of the affairs of foreign realms, You must select those who have the confidence of 
the people, but you must also select those who have the confidence of the Sovereign ; 
and you must take carve that in endeavouring to secure the confidence of thoss whom 
you govern, you are not in fact securing only the confidence of a faction or two 
amongst those whom you govern, instead of that of the entire community, I declare 
for one, who am as free from prejudice on this subject as any one, and who bears testi- 
mony in the brondest way to the fitness of the natives and the desirableness of em- 
»loying them, where they are fit, 1 would not or a native any more than an 
lishman in a partionlar district or province in which his houselinld gods were set 
Pm his worldly fortunes were cast, Why? Because he is a native? No; but be- 
cause I would not appoint any one to an office in a locality in whicli he had for some 
time resided, and I would make no exception in fuvour of natives, It is a universal 
rule adopted in every department of the British Government. You do not appoint a 
Lancashire gentleman to be a coun rt judge in Lancashire: you select anotler 
from another purt of the country, if necessary, you move up the Lancashire gen- 
tleman to make # vacancy. ? use it belioves you to see that the adminis- 
tration of justice shall not be so much as ct by the people. It may be aaid 
that the natives do not suspect anybody; but I know they do; I know that there is no 
country in the world where it is 80 dangerous to disregard «appearances a it is in 
India; and I say that you are bound in a particular manner to ses that in India those 
appearances are studied, and that nothing shall be done to bring the administration of 
justice or the administration of good government into pe I haye much more 
to say on this subject, but the chair was not tuken till long after the appointed time, 
as it never is. I do not blame you, but the committee, whose arrangements are such 
that we never meet at the appointed hour. We lost twenty minutes, the allowance of 
two speakers—ten minutes being, as I um painfully aware, the time allotted to each 
speaker—bvcause the chair was not iaken. We are now on the point of adjourning, 
and having some commiseration for those who wish to go home and get to bed, I must 
break off here, and eutirely omit all I had to say upon the reat of the question raised 
by Mr. Dadabhui Naoroji. All I can say is, for these reasons and some others—but not 
ut all because I doubt, which I do not, the capacity or mary! of my fellow-subjects, 
the Mussulmans, the Hindoos, and the Parsees of [ndia—I shall give my vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Boyxenmm, in answer to Mr, Anstey’s remark that there was no longer any 
distinction between covenanted and uncpyenanted services, referred to the Act of 
1861, which recited, “And whereas, by reason of the exigencies of the public service, 
vacuncies in certain offices, places, and employments in {ndia have been filled up by 
the appointment of persons not being civil servanta, or not being civil sorvants 
belonging to the Presidency wherein the vacancies have happened, and otherwise not 
in with the provisious of tle 33rd George ILIL.; and it is expedient that 
such appointments should be rendered valid, and alse that the authorities in India 
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should be empowered to make such appointments in like cnsea in fature;" the Act 
empowering the Governor-General to appoint persons not members of the covenanted 
service to any vacancies except those named in the schedule to the Act, which were 
to be filled only from amongst the covenanted civil servants of the Crown. There- 
fore obviously the distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted service still 
existed, As to Mr. Anstoy's oe that what wus desired was to thrust natives 
upon the Governor-General and the Governors of the several Presidencies, whether 
the Governor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies liked it or not, the natives 
asked for nothing of the sort; all that Mr. Dadablai Navroji proposed was, that there 
should be a competitive examination for the civil service held in India, which 
examination should be open, not only to the natives, but to every person. It was not 
to be supposed that natives would come 7000 miles upon the chunce of ing an 
examination in England; but if they were allowed to try their luck in India, they 
would be ready, after passing an examination there, to come to this country and 
madew a second examination. With to local aympathies, he did not say that 
it would not be safe, but he agreed with Mr. Anstey that it would not be prudent, to 
allow natives of the Presidency of Bengul, for instance, to be civil servants in the 
Presidency of Bengal if it could be — though necessarily if a Bengalee showed 
himself fit for the highest uftices, and if he were appointed to dam offices, he must be 
‘laced in Bengal; but the natives of India had no objection to the appomtment of a 
bay man to an office in Bengal, and vice vers?, And no doubt if aiter a native of 
Bengal hed passed his second examination in this country, he were sent to another 
part of India thun that with which he was funiliar, he would find thet there was o 
great deal to be learnt in that other part of the country, and he would find himself 
improved, He concluded by suggesting to Mr. Daudubhai Naoroji to alter the 
plraseology of his Resolution. While the Association had no idea of being dictatorial 
or other than respectful to the Secretary of State, they should be as firm in the 
expression of their opinion as possible, and thercfore he suggested that the terms of 
the Resolution should be that a hamble Memorial be presented to the Scerctary of 
State for India in the spirit of the paper read by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and that he 
be requested to take the paper into his consideration, and, in reply to Mr. Fuwcett'’s 
motion, to accede to the Memorial presented on the 21st August by a deputation 
from this Association. 

Mr. Gornvon.—Gentlemen, I have listened with much pleasure to the paper we 
have leard read to-night, and I have seldom listened to one in which the question dis- 
cussed was more ably, more judiciously, and I think more fairly and candidly, placed 
before us than was the case in the paper which bas just bewn real. I regret much 
that Iam unable to agree, as I L sgeyane | do, with everything that has been expressed by 
my friend, Mr. Anstey. I think a good deal of what he has sid must have been owing 
to his absence from the room during a part of the time the paper was being read. He 
certainly appears, from many of lis rumarka, to have misunderstood what was very 
clearly aud distinctly placed befure us by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji. It appears to me 
that the question befure the Association is avery narrow one. We have nut to go into 
the question of the propriety or the necessity of admitting natives into what I must 
call the covenanted service—no one could have been in India without constantly 
see g bee terms “covenanted” and “ uncovenanted ” service in every one’s mouth ; 
we all know whut is meant by the “coyenanted” service, Our gracious Queen, our 
Parliament, and the feeling of Englishmen all over the kingdom, arc in fuyuur of the 
natives of India being admitted into the highest offices for which they are capable ; 
and the question then simply comes to this—Are the wishes of the Queen and of 
Parliument to be curried out fuirly and impartially? It os to me to be tho- 
roughly unjust, and to be, while keeping faith to the word, breaking it to the spirit, 
when we pluce the difficulty of caste, aud 7000 miles, between the natives of Indian 
and the offices which they are capable of filling, by obliging thum to come to this 
country. And it appears to me that what the Association is now asked to do is simply 
to bring before the Secretury of State our wish and anxiety that what is already the 
Jaw should be in fact ind in deed carried out ney and justly to the natives of India. 
With regard to the wording of te Memorial, it did not occur to me thut there was any 
objection to it, nor does it Kppear to me to be at all unbecoming in this Association 
thas the secretary should send a letter representing the opinions of the Assuciation to 
the Secretary of State; but if any better mode can be puinted out, I should certainly, 
for one, wish that every possible respect sliuuld be shown him. We shwuld iu all cases 
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act with the utmost courtesy, and not ask more than what is fair and just from the 
Government of this country. : 

Cuatnatan.—As the hour is yery late—though I do not in the least wish to stop 
any gentleman who wishes to speak—I would suggest whether we had not better now 
come to a vote upon the subject, and before doing so I would like to say a few words 
myself. With regard to the question of this Association addressing a letter to the 
Secretary of State, I should be the very last person to advocate anything like dictation 
to the Cabinet or to the Government; but I certainly am aware experience that 
numbers of associations—eome of them, I must say, without any wish to exalt thia 
Association unduly, very much inferior in calibre to this—are constantly in the habit 
of addressing letters to the Secretary of State; for instance, a certain association which 
I will not name, in o small town in the north of mogiant addresses the Secretary of 
State on various subjects of political im and we constantly see in the pa 
references to letters which have been addressed to the Secretary of State. Therefore 
I cannot imagine that there can be anything improper in merely acquainting the 
Secretary of State with the opinion of this mecting. With . ro to the i 
itself, as to allowing an examination to be established in India, it ap to me to be 
so very reasonable, that I should really be inclined, were I a native of India, to put at 
the end of it, as Clive did on a very different occasion, “and I am astonished at 
my own moderation.” Tt has been declared and promised that natives shall be ad- 
titted to the civil service, but there is a great obstacle to their admission into that 
service, in their being obliged to come to tiis country, and it has been suggested tliat 
an examination should be held in Indian as well as here, If Englishmen like to go 
and compete there, and take all the prizes from the natives, well and ; but 
not let us, as the last spenker anid, keep the promise to the car and brealrit to the sense, 
I certainly, for my own part, am inclined to met this Resolution. 

Mr, Danaznat Naonom.—I think it is unfortunate that Mr. Anstey was not in 
the room the whole of the time during which my yaad was being read, ag he has 
really misunderstood my meaning. I = omen 8 speech as it “ 8, esc pe 
making any remarks upon it, requesting him to my paper through, as several o 
his remarks are irrelevant, I will not enter into the eetlen as to the necessity of 
appointing persons to localities other than those with which they are connected, 

at we are asking is that fair facilities should be given for the admission of natives. 


into the civil service of India. To say that there should be no natives in the civil ~~ 


service of India is like saying that there should be no Englishmen in the civil service 
of England. The localities of appointment are matters of detail, to be well left to 
Government. Let us first put natives and Englishmen on an equal footing as regards 
entrance into the service; let the obstacles which are at — in the way of the 
former be removed; put the standard of examination as high as you like; make 
natives come up to that high standard in competition with Englishmen, in cricket, in 
rowing, in riding, in anything you like, as well as in learning and character, and then 
they will know what they are required to do, and if they fail it will be their own 
fault—nobody will be sorry that they are not appointed to offices for which they do 
not show themselves to be fit. I am gind that ve the testimony of Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey added to the rest which I have already quoted with regard to the ability and 
integrity of the natives. With regard to the covenanted and the uncovenanted services, 
Mr, Anstey is mistaken when he gays there is no covenanted service as distinct from 
the uncovenanted service, for I have here a dispatch issued only a few weeks ago from 
the India Office, in which Sir Stafford Northcote, in reply to a letter from the Governor- 
General, transmitting the Resolution he passed to employ natives in the non-regulation 
provinces, says that it appears to him that there is room for rig) out the principle 
to a considerable extent in the regulation provinces also, And he lays down the 
oo that, without interfering with the prospects and interests of the existing 
ncumbents in the wncovenanted service of the Government, the inherent right of the 
natives of India should be kept in view, and therefore in future promotions and 
appointments care should be taken that natives of ability and integrity be large) 
employed; which almost amounts to this, that the uncovenanted srvice should be filled 
by natives. Now, with regard to the practical exclusion of the natives from the service, 
Bir Erskine Perry, in his dissent, says, that the di » does not go far enough ; 
that it ought to go farther; and he points out “A Committee of this Council 
(thet is, Indian Council itself} “reported in 1860, that although, technically, all 
office in India was open to natives, practically they were vou = and they made 


¢ 
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strong recommendation for their larger admission to high posts.” We simply ask 
that this practicul diftioulty of obliging nutives to come here to be examined should be 
removed, and that they should be examined in India. With regard to the form of 
my Resolution, my first idea was to propose a deputation; but we must not trouble 
the Secretary of State too much; we must remember that we have lately sent one or 
two deputativns to him already. Seeing that the debate on Mr. Fawcett's motion is 
to come on on Tuesday, und that what we did should be done quickly, though I had 
first written the word “Deputation,” I thought I had better leave it out, because it 
would be taking up to much of Sir Stafford Northcote’s time, and substitute the 
proposal to send ies a letter with the paper, and from the intense interest which he 
takes in all questions concerning India, I am sure he will pay the possible 
attention to it. I do not think we are showing him the dightost iscourtsey. If, 
however, any alteration could be made in the Resolution, I should be most happy to 
allow it to be done, My object is to give the least trouble to Sir Stafford Nortiwote, 
and to bring our case before him once more before Mr. Faweett’s motion is discussed, 
so that we may not be told “ You have come too late.” 

Cuarrman.—The Resolution is,"'That a letter be addreased to the Secretary of 
State for India, with o ray Aig this paper, to request him to take it into his con- 
sideration, and, in reply to Mr. H. Fuweett’s motion, to accede to the Memorial 
presented on 21st August last by a deputation from this Association.” 

The Resolution was oocrianl unanimously, with the exception of Mr. Chisholm 


Anstey. 
The Earl of Kellie moved, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 





MEETING, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1869. 
Lrsvr.-Gznzra, Sm ARTHUR COTTON, K.C.8.L, mu ram Cua, 


The following Paper was read by Hypr Cranks, Esq., F.S.8.:— 
On Transport in India, in reference to the Interests of Englund and India, 


Tus productive power of a country is to some extent ionate to its population, 
but in effect it is greatly limited by the power abso in distribution, So far as 
eeeenyien. te plied by the products of the soil, it can be provided by the labour 
of the local population; but so far as it is supplied by exchangeable products, then 
the products exchanged and the products to be received must be carried or trans- 
ported over a greater or less distance. 

In a country well provided with water communication, like the district of the 
Ganges, conveyance iz afforded romps 4 by a small proportion of men employed in 
working the boats or craft, and with still greater economy of human labour by means 
of steamboats. ‘This, however, is exceptional, and docs not apply generally to India 
or most countries, for in the absence of river and sea navigation, produce must be 
carried slowly by ani and with the assistance of much limman labour. 

Generally , the poorer the country the greater is the jon of men 
and beasts employed in the carrying trade, up food, and v tly dimi- 
nishing the productive power of the country. In Spain and South p Bove oa the mules 
and muleteers absorb much of the uce; in key and Arabia, the camels; in 
India, the buffaloes and bullocks. 6 mules and camels, it will be readily reeog- 
nized, produce nothing—they consume; and in India it is the same with the beasts 
employed in carriage. If possible, it ia desirable in all countries to diminish pres- 
sure on the food that is produced from the soil, and to increase rather the food so 

roduced, ay a * 
: The produce of the soil where, as in many parts of India, there are waste lends, 
must first be increased by placing population to do the work; but where the popula- 
tion is adequate, then production is to be increased by more skilful culture, as better 
supply of water and better implements of agriculture. : 
er, as on the banks of the Gangés, of the Imperial Canal in China, or of 
the Mississippi in America, there is cheap water conveyance, the local population 
No. 4, Vol. IIL te) 
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have great advantages, and can send esp gr aay uce under vary Secale 
circumstances to the most distant regions of the globe, receiving, the most 
favourable and economical conditions, the foreign produce sent in return, I¢ is degir- 
able, ao far as India is concerned, to —_ the country generally under conditions 
approaching so far as may be to the limits of the most economical and effective 


rt, 

So far we have considered transport only with reference to absolute rate of freight, 
but this is only one of the expense of transport, and one element of its operation, 
If fresh fruit is to be conveyed, cheapness of freight will cease to be of advantage 
after a certain time has been consumed in the journey. Fish is another familiur 
example. It is quite futile to talk of conveying see-fish fresh two or three weelss' 
j on @ river or canal. Thus we find time is an clement in transport. 

If this is 50 as to perishable articles, it is also the case as to durable articles of 
merchandise. Employ a certain time on the road, rains come on and injure the 

besides impeding communication. Thus the season for a port of 
shipment is lost; and, what is much more, the season for reaching European 
market of sale is lost. Rates of interest of 1, 1}, 2, and 5 per cent, per month begin 
to operate, besides many other causes of expense and loss. 

n the case of an exchangeable article of produce like cotton, the ruling principle 
is the price of the cotton at Liverpool. The ryot, or cultivator in India, common! 
receives the balance of that price after all the charges on the road, in the port, onl 
on the voyage lave been paid. If, therefore, these intermediate deductions can be 
reduced, there will be s greater net balance for the ryot in India, and that whether 
the price is high or low. 

is is why the ee idle, ancy Bas much importance to all classes in 
India, and particularly to the poorest cs—the cultivating classes—because it refers 
to the most effective means for giving them the highest prices for all their exchangeable 
produce, and not only that, but for giving them the grentest amount of all other com- 
modities received in payment: a high price for cotton will give an occasional—a casual 
—bonus to the people of India; but a in the means of transport will 
confer on them sey be permanent fi. 

Such have | my convictions, not only as an economist, but from special 
investigation, and practical experi Somewhere about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ot the tins the cslablicheont of the yeilway syeten in Tala was agitated, 
I was invited to investigate the question, What were the elements of traffic in India, 
esr'+ pesaet ag mopman to the point whether a country with such low rates of churge 
could provide the revenues for railways? Materials were placed in my hands b the 
pioneers of railways in India, Sir onald Stephenson, and the late John Chap- 
man and J. M. Heath. The ground for my being entrusted with this task was my 
———. on English, French, and ian railway traffic. The results of my 

bours as to India were comprised in ‘The Practical and Theoretical Considerations 
on the Management of ways in Indi,’ being based on facts obtained from 
General Briggs, Sir Andrew Wangh, and Mr. Theobald—now ice Jy their own 
statements—as well as from others who are dead. Ata later peri t ten years 
it hecame my duty to go over the same process in Turkey, in a ‘ on tho 
of Smyrna and tle Ottoman Railway Smyrna to Indie,’ which was pub- 

lished by direction of Sir Mucdonald Stephenson in 1860, 

It has been under these circumstances that, being invited to take in the 
suse subject Tay Sone stunpe, 9a Sp Ueeltatelies of Tonanpecta ae he 

ent su eon ¢ which is the eration in in 
raed to the interests of Englancl and India. - 

This subject may be treated with regard to the mode of transit, as road, water, or 
railway, or in reference to the general principles on which the greatest benefit to the 

lation can be obtained. There has been, unfortunately, great diversity of opinion 
—it may be said almost party diffurences—as to the extent to which the modes of 
tant shoul be enoomaged, ad to such w degree, that many gg to the length of dis- 
couraging or postponing railway communication, and many advocate an exclusive 
preference for the improvement of water communication. ¢« 

One reason for this is the assumption, that if railways are to be constructed, they 
are 90 costly as to absorb the revenues and capital of India; and therefore it is asserted 
ke li improve some of the rivers and to make canals, leaving railways to look 

emsel ves, 


“4 


at 
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If Indin were proposed to be kept in the position of China, crammed to one con- 
dition, and impeded in the full tide of progress, in equality to the United States or 
any other country, that might be a political plea; but there is no true political or 
economical reason for depriving India of railways, or of any means of improvement by 
canalization or irrigation, and there are many moral reasons for promoting her pro- 
gress. If goods were to be alone regarded or chiefly considered, then Indin may wait 
while a greater supply of bullock-carts, or the occasional navigation of same of the 
shallower rivers, provides a temporary palliative for her wants; but in India there are 
two hundred millions of people under our empire, and men are to be more regarded 
— bags of —— or ~¢ - _— . It iene _ is — with a —— 

ving a mental capnecity, whic a power evon his physical capacity, that 
it is necessary fo provide him with the means of putting hie onkal eal phteleal 
endowments to the best account, I¢ is no longer u question whether something is 
rae enough for India, or whether something a little better can be done for India; 

ut it is the wish of Englishmen to do all for India which experience has shown can 
be done elsewhere. 

Price of freight, it has been already stated, is not the only element in the tion 
a if it were so, no goods could be carried by the East Indian Railwa 
alongside of the Gangea, and it need searcely be said no passengers conld be conveyed. 
Experience is settling this gee 8o far os 2 river is the best and cheapest route 
for passengers and goods, it will carry them; but price ix not all. Each day that 
®& passenger , = on @ railway or river he loses his day’s earnings, and he can afford 
to —— or the —— —- It is, too, for the interest of the community that 
= — cocon | ae —, 

16 case , a bi rate ced gives :— 
1. A saving of rate ; — 
2. A saving of market price; 
S$. A saving of quality, or economy against waste ; 
4A Lm gd stock, or a less necessity for unprofitable aceumulation of com- 


These influences will be most felt as the price of the commodity is ter, and 
will be smaller as the prico is less.—greatur on cotton thun on rice. The price of 
articles of food is lower than that of exportable articles of commerce; but then, from 
another point of view, it becomes of the greatest importance to provide for the ready 
_ transport and distribution of food, the tee varying with tho vicissitudes of 

climate, and its failure not being attended with a diminished consumption of clothing, 
but with the horrors of famine, and the deaths of myriads of men. 

Thus time of transit, whotler as regards passengers or goods, should, all other cir- 
cumstances being equal, be reduced to the lowest limits, and with fair administration 
this quicker transport will pay for itself. Consequently there must he provided for all 
Indin those arterial lines of railway that can carry great quantitics of men and 
produce, while all means must be a by ronds, canals, and canalized rivers to 
ensure economical and effective distribution, Rivers, too, no more afford intercom- 
munication between the provinces of India than they do between the States of the 
Union; the Ganges does not help Madras, nor the Indus Bombay. India, too, is 
restricted even in coast communi , by its bad ports and by the monsoons, Thus 
internal transport must be developed to the full, and all means must be provided 
=o interchange of those various products which the great resources of India 


Railway transport under a competent administration provides a great economy 
under various heads :— 

1, Safety from wet and mud ; 
2. Safety from heat; 

8. Safety from wreck ; 

4. Safety from robbery. 

Without going isto this matter in detail, it is notorious how produce of various 
kinds is damaged, consumed, and plundered in the boats and carta, resulting in a loss 
of the mee raised, Tus a great quantity of the prodace raised never reaches 
the market, and the real losar is the ryot, just as much as if 30 much rice or cotton 
were burnt in his fields; because after all, the merchant, having to cover himself for 
his risks, only pays for the produce which reaches the market, It is not the Indian 
or foreign consumer who pays for waste, ak Os Indian ryot. 

0 


a 
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Let those who think that India isa poor country, unable to pay for effective trans- 
port, observe that already in many cases 6d,, 8d,, and 10d. per ton per mile are common 
Bites of oncringe in Indie. Where the rate is 8d. per ton mile in a favourable 
season, it is not over a long route, and is attended with ive charges for loss of 
interest, &c., and for waste—at least doubling the nominal rate of freight on the 
article sold in the market. 

The cultivator being dependent on the realization of his crop, it is of the greatest 
importance to him that the shall be realized in the most manner, and in 
the shortest time. We may disguise to ourselves the transaction, and figure that the 
town or village usurer is the to gain or lose; but the ultimate and real a, 
affected is the cultivator, Ev here in Asia the condition of the cultivator in ail 

has been to be indebted to the town usurer or shopkeeper; but a change is taking 
Pp The great demand for cotton, and the high price given for it, has caused the 
cultivator to favour cotton; the telegraph brings the prices into his district, and he 
seeks to get the highest price of a favourable season. He has still to contend with 
his own improvidencs and the devices of the usurer; but he ae pe ore 
prices, he is a richer man, and he feels the way to become rich. Thus e spirit of im- 
provement is abroad which will materially affect the condition of the agricultural 
classes of India and of Turkey. What I eaw in Turkey as Cotton Commissioner has 
been seen by many in the collectorates of India, that the high prices paid for cotton 
became a largess to the cultivators of the soil. 

This encouragement of agricultaral improvement is connected with another econo- 
mic«l operation, which, as I long since pointed out, will affect India, as it has other 
oe as 6 result of improved or railway communication, and that is the altering and 
raising of the prices of commodities, wages, and rents. This again effects the question 
of transport, and roakes improved 5,2 of greater necessity for India, Unques- 
tionably, the price of raising cotton in India is higher now than it was fm or twen 
years ago, and in order to assure the participation of the cultivator in the Engli 
matket price, it is necessary to give him the compensation of reduced rates of transport. 

One result of the alteration in prices will be to enable the Indian population to 
obtain exchangeable articles bearing a higher rate. Thus agricultural and other 
implements and machinery will become more accessible to the general population. 

In view of this alteration of prices, it is desirable to push on public works of trans- 
port and irrigation, while the prices of wages and lubour are yet relatively low, so as 
to turn the burrowed foreign capital to the account, 

Another change coming over India, as over Turkey, and as yet only dimly visible, 
is the application of local capital for local enterprises, instead of their dependent 
solely on external capital. It is an error to suppose that no capital will tained 
ere where tenet marae sheen te eeher-y month, for the experience of 
countries under the like conditions, as Turkey and hh Amurica, shows that coex- 
istently with such rates capital can be invested at 6 per cent. per annum. The reason 
is this, that as a country advances, security being always an element in investment aa 
well ag profit, or rather more so, money, which in a low condition of the country waa 
Soaniell is invested in good securities at a low rate of interest. This takes place on 
the same ground that we have concurrently here investments in Consols at 8} or 84 

cent., and in tive bonds and shares at 7 and 10 per cent. So in Ireland the 

arding of sovereigns is giving place to investments. 

The more rapidly the development of a country takes place the earlier do the 

t inhebitents and the present generation profit by it, and on that consideration 
itis desirable to take advantage of the most effective means. Instruments of transport 
are a part of the working plant and stock of a country; and as we have seen from the 
example of England in comparison with other countries, the better these instruments 
are the more is progress promoted. Thus in England, first canals, then tarnpike-roads 
and quick stages, and afterwards railways with ee have advanced the agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity of the country, with bullock-carts or pack 
animals can do this toa very small extent, as ent only « sthall extent of country, 
oe eee promote the interchange of labour, cattle, implements, mineral 
and manures, Water channels are a partial vement on this, but their 
low impedes their efficiency. 

¢ railway is — and efficienteinstrument and machine of labour, when 
perly applied, and is seen not only in an old and highly-developed coun ites 
this, but as well in the thinly-peopled or as yet unpeopled territories of the United 
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States. The quicker and the farther we can extend the objects of interchange the 
greater is the power we are able to bring to bear on the individual or district. 
Thus we promote the greatest economy of all exchangeable resources, and the highest 
development of all capabilities. 

On careful consideration there is nothing but the railway will effect this, and the 
sooner we profit from the experience of America and cover India with railways the 
better. T who hesitate at the cost but little appreciate the economical bearings 
of the subject, or t from the teachings of experience, To place India on 
limited regimen of railways is to starve her vitality Give her railways, and she 
will have roads in connection, roads throughout the country, improved rivers, 
increased navigation, irrigation, augmented production, enlarged revenues, and all 
the elements that well-being can contribute to prosperity. 

Everything is tending in favour of India, if advantage be but taken of the 
occasion. Light railways and light working stock now promise economy for 
branches. That latest ee the wire tramway, now extending in France, 
and to which attention is being directed in India, is particularly suitable for our 
empire. Not only will the wire —— in our hill stations the B nng 
irregularities of gradient, but it is particularly suitable for the large shifting rivers. 
A means of a which dispenses with bridges, viaducts, and culverts, which 
can be laid down for G00/. a mile or less, and can be removed when occasion requires, 
will be found particularly available where economy of ee is an object. 

Tn a inatter of this kind, alt ]h material considerations may first present them- 
selves, yet the moral bearings are those most important. ‘To give the intelligence of 
the natives of India freer soope is, as we know, to promote the development of the 
empire. Enable the higher native merchant of Cnleutte, ees or Madras, the 
Pursee, the Marwaree to move about more freely by himvelf and hi wage you 

rovide for the distribution of capital and the advancement of enterprise. Still more 
o you effect this by making your English population more available for the same 
purposes. The very advancement of the high natives of Indinis owing to the =~ 
of Englishmen, aud by emulation with them. While in detail the prosperity of Indi 
must depend on native action, yet the head of the system is the English population, 
doing for India what they have done for England. The utilization of this resource 
I have ever regarded as the great means for the intellectual and industrial elevation 
of India.* Place a body of Englishmen in the healthy hill regions of India, enable 
them by means of good communications to propagate their intelligence over the vast 
districts of the empire, and the healthy growth of India will be ensured. The Eng- 
lishman must be thrown more in contact with the native, the native more with the 
Englishman, each must better understand the other; the pride of the conqueror must 
be abated, the jealousy of him, a still more dangerous feeling, must be abolished ; 
all must become ¢o-operators according to their capacities. India has been the 
inheritance of conquerors. Brahmins ure as intrusive us Moguls. The Englishman 
is no more and no leas intrasive than the Emperor of Delhi. The Brahmins did their 
share in introducing an intellectual culture, the Mussulman planted political 
administration and erocted costly monuments, the Englishman otes material 
and intellectual erity, but he gives more all conquerors have dared to give 
except to cheuwcves— itical rights, individual inde nee, and the heirdom of 
free institutions. It lies with India herself to profit by this. The era of nen 
leges may come to its end, and the wildest hill-tribe bear up as proudly as a Rajpoot, 
and the smallest sect or nationality of Parsees enjoy the same independence as the 
werful millions of Solam, If India is to obtain this it must be by a the viru- 
ence of local factions; and the English alone can — this. 

In connection with the means for promoting this desirable result, must not be 
omitted the through route between England and India.t This is imperative for 
* 1. ‘Colonization, Defence, and Railways in our Indian re.’ By Hyde Clarke. Urale 1867. 

2 0s the iene of the Pome § India, with Ex Schecnn othe Hill Regions.” By Hyde 


Clarke, ‘Journal of the United Service Institution,’ vol. il, 1858, 
a. Report on Teleg®uphic Communications tn India, made to the H. 2%, 1. Ca? By Francis Coliesbaw 


and Hyde Clarke. 1849. 
“e of the Indian Committce of the Society of Arts for 1869.’ Paper by Hyde Clarke on Hill 


par: “On a Daily Mail Route to Indis.’ By Hyde Clarke. ‘Journal of the Society of Arts,’ vol. xvi, 


276. 136%. 
Porn tho Military and Politial Advantages of tie Through Route to India.” By Hyde Clarke. 
‘ Journal of the Royal United Service Jastitution.” 1864. 
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strengthening the tie between the Western and Eastern empire, more important, 
— for cultivating the growing intercourse of Indians with Englund, than even 
or facilitati the ocmnumiostions of Bogilahmen, This route is cathe 
from each end. On this side it makes slow approaches towards Constantinople, an 
yet but little time and we look forward to operations in that great interval of 
Asiatic Turkey, towards which our hopes have been so long di - India, it may 
be said, without intending it, has already provided much of the eastern route, and 
ones the prospect is more sure, the requisite extensions will not be wanting. , 

The subject of improveil, and it may be said of accelerated, transport, bas indced 
so many and such wide ramifications, that it cannot be treated so briefly. All that 
can be |i is that attention uf again be wakened to the subject, and now 
that India after s0 many years of lamentable delay, obtained the rudiments of a 
railway systern, that its development may be at least permitted, and not be returded. 

If the question of railways in India had been opportunely taken in hand, then 
that capital which has been raised in the last two years in gland for railways in 
Russia and other foreign countries would have been employed for the development of 
India. The capital, employed in Russia, has only given a partial employment to our 

ple in the manufacture of rails and engines, divided with the manufacturers of 

ance, Belgium, North Germany, and Austria, who have been paid with our money. 
Had such capital been applied ‘by ee Government measures, as it might have 
been, and ought to have , for India, then we should have had the sole supply of 
rails, es, and a and India would further have taken from us a 8 
4 bell neer pre goods. Thus the suffering industries of this country would 
have relieved in this period of panic and crisis, Manchester would have profited 
as well as the iron and districts, and we should have had a greater demand for 
the cotton and other products of India, 

So, too, with regard to the development of cotton, sill, and other industries of 
Indis ; an efficient railway spine iron vo | the English and the Indian merchant 
to traverse the country, will most tually promote the desired objects. 

y indeed, that motives of humanity appeal to us as powerfully as 
those of profit. India has from the beginning of time been ravaged by famines and 
droughts, as until the close of the ages this island was; but the dreadful 
famines of India, formerly looked upon as a matter of course, attracted less attention 


us even the est of these calamities in some 
ocelity appears before us in its full horrors, and instead of passing by the visitation 
in despair, we contemplate the remedial measures that ean prevent its recurrence, 
Foremost amongst these remedies is railway communications. This will enable food 
to be transmitted, and the su undant population to be removed temporarily to 
other apheres of Jabour, It also promote, where possible, the establishment of 
irrigation works, the only permanent form of relief. Thus whenever a partial failure 
of food takes place, the whole resources of India will be made idly available for 
relief, Food will not arrive when the sufferers are dead or yzed by disease— 
it will come to arrest starvation and disease, Improved transport will in times of 
famine diminish the consumption of food by beasts of burden employed in the 
conveyance of food, for the railways will be supplied by the coal deposits of India. 
The distribution of the population for the general welfare of the empire is now a 
tical question. No part of India any longer belongs to its 1 population. 
gal is neither the domain nor the prison of the Bengalee, for he is the citizen of 
India, free to employ everywhere his labour, capital, and intelligence with full right, 
and with the compensation that he ean in his own district fit by the resources of 
all Indian. Thus the unsettled regions have to bestow riches on the poor of those 
over-populated, the more intelligent and hetter educated classes have the function of 
elevating the ruder nations and developing their resources. The movement of the 
population, which has existed from all tradition, must now takg place under freer 
+e nna yak Piece ow re oe the ay ag of India. All 
is ) goon under new arrangemen q anges us are no longer 
the sole h chways of nations, the saths te conguess or defeat; « rail of iron laid over 
Jains, defies, and mountains between Caleutta and Bombay, or between Bombay and 
Madras, now does in hours wlint the mighty rivers slowly carried out in weeks. ‘Time 
is altered in its measure, and we must move with it, The good which God gives is 
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not to be measured in time, in its years or ite moments, but that good we have now 
to share out among men in other measure than of old, that the poor may become 
rich, the rich richer, that misery may be abated, that happiness may be advanced, 
that virtue may be promoted, that each man in his lifetime may have greater enjoy- 
ment, and that his children’s children may inherit the fulness of his life's exertions. 
Such are the principles for the promotion of which this East India Association 
has been founded, and by their application to make England and India contributory 
for each other's wellare, It is in subordination to these principles that the present 
ae is submitted to the Association, in the sincere hope that its consideration by 
he numerous members of a powerful society may be advantageous to one of the many 
measures calculated to advance the common good. 


Mr. Dapanuat Naorost observed that it was satisfactory to find that the Govern- 
ment had decided to construct railways in fature by Joana, instead of by what was called 
private enterprise, the fact being that under the system of 1 ips poms ies a guarantee 
all the losses arising from waste fell upon the State, while the uk aaa went to 
the guaranteed companies. If the Government would only do their duty, and proceed 
on the sound but seemingly paradoxical principle of spending more in order to 
save more (by spending I dun't mean wasting), employing competent persons to carry 
out the works on behalf of the Government, men who understood their duty and 
their responsibilities, much more bencfit would result to the country than under 
the system of giving companies a guarantee, by which system, though it was called 
a gs enterprise, a double waste and a double expense was incurred, the works 

ng constructed by the engineer of the companies under the superintendence of 
the engineer of the Government. Dividing public works generully into the two 
heads of, first, burracks and reads, and, second, railways, irrigation works, and 
canals, he thought it would be an injustice to the future to construct, by means of 
Ilvans entirely, barracks and roads, a ay were unproductive works which might at 
any time be abandoned, and which involved a continuous expense, At the same time 
he thought it would be unjust and oppressive that the whole expense of those works 
should be thrown at once upon the present, especially seeing that the fu owing to 
the greater development of the resources of the country, would be better able to meet 
the expenditure than the present. Therefore if barracks and roads were made under 
the plan adopted in England in building fortitications, viz. by raising loans to be 
paid off in a certain number of years, the burden would be fairly divided between the 
present and the future, With to railways and irrigation works, seeing that 
every one conceded that they would produce at least 5 per cent., and sesing that the 
Government can raise the money at 4 per cent., there should be no hesitation whatever 
in tee on railways capecially, and irrigation and canal works, as fast as possib: 
with capital drawn from this country. There was this difference between the presen 
and the former rulers of India. Though the Brahmins and the Moguls were as much 
— us the English, they remained in the country, and became of the country, 
spending the revenue derived from the country in the country itself. On the other 
hand, the English rulers (he did not complain of it—it was a matter of necessity) drew 
away from the wealth of the country from 8,000,000I. to 10,000,000. yearly. Regarding 
Tndia as a firm managed by England, the firm had a right to expect e toheerngge os 
should so manage the concern as to produce his own salary and something more. The 
greater development of the resources of the country by the English was not only a 
moral and physical but a great —— necessity. Itwas not to be wondered at thatin 
the beginning of the English rule, when so lange an amount was drawn from the country, 
the country appeared to be impoverished ; but now it was to be hoped, looking at the 
offorts e to improve the railway communication, and to supply transport to the 
utmost ible extent, the English manager would do his daty in developing as far 
as possible the material prosperity of the country. Notwithstanding the slow progress 
made by the British up to this time, there were hopeful signs (as far as one could 
judge from the declarations of Lord Maye to the deputation of this Association) that 
there was an earnest desire on the part of the British rulers io develop the resources 
of the country, and to sive the country from those famines which from time to time 
oceurred. yen if the works themselves (which is not at all likely) could not pay the 
4 or 5 per cent. required for the interest ofloans fur the carrying out of works for 
the development of the resources of the country, the consideration of the saving of 
life and property should be enough to justify the incurring of loans for the purpose 
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of carrying out those works. He hoped that the British rulers would rise to the 
height of their ities. ve 
Sir Oxarnes Wrxcrierp agreed with Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji in his remarks on the 
subject of building barracks. He (Sir Charles eld) thought the proposition to 
spend twelve and a half millions on barracks, over five or six years, hardly a 
wise one. Moreover, those 7 neck iy ne re ~ for Eee of _ 
troops, many of the existing ing unimpeachable in a suni int o 
view, In =the places in India the permanent barracks now i ta an - 
structed would be the third set since the Indian mutiny. At no less than seventy 
stations in India — _—— 7 > » be erected ss in some 
eases of thirty or forty miles apart, On the i barrack expendi ¢ thought a 
deal of money which it was proposed to expend might be saved. In many cases 
had no doubt the sites though they might be selected by a committee com- 
of medical officers, would have to be abandoned on einitary grounds. And 
ther, though he did not himself apprehend anything from Russia, there would 
doubtless be a feeling, before the lapse of many years, that we must mass our troops 
in the North-West. If that were done, a great number of the barracks now proposed 
to be ve — _— hove to * oer ——- Se — barracks 
should be limited to places of grea impo , and great centres of popula- . 
tion, such as Allababad and Agra. With respect to the general tenor of Mr, Hyde 
Clarke's paper, viz. the gee of spending a great deal of money on public works 
of transport, he believed there could not be two opinions on the point. It was con- 
ceded that a.vast number of additional miles of railway were wanted for Indian. It 
was contemplated by the Government to male 10,000 miles, it being admitted that 
20,000 or 30,000 more were wanted. There could be no division of opinion on the 
necessity of opening railwnys—the only question was the expense. He thought 
the principle a sound one which had been laid down by the Government of India, of 
wot proceeding at too rapid a rate. At this moment, though $0,000,000L had been 
spent on guaranteed railways (20,000,0001. more being required to complete them), 
not one of those railways, with the exception of the Mast Indian, paid 5 cent., 
therefore it would not be wise policy to go on 7 posh y before 
there was e return in the shape of interest. Mr. Dada Naoroji had alluded to the 
great dead weight on the conntry by 8,000,0001. or 10,000,0001. being annually sent away 
to England, but the money went in fixed ns, in interest on the original East India 
Stock, in interest on loans raised in England, and in military stores, those stores not 
being procurable in India, It wos a = misfortune that the loans should be raised 
in England—the Government would be glad to raise the money in India if it could, 
but no one would lend money in India at 5 per cent. when he could get double the 
interest on excellent security. He had long entertained a oe that if 
we wanted to get the le of India to em their money in works to develop the 
wealth of the country and the prosperity of the people, the first condition wes that 
we should take the le of the country more into our confidence, and admit them to 
a greater share in government of the country. When they enw that the govern- 
ment of India was a government carried on for their good, and that they had a voice 
in it, would see the advantage of embarking money in its improvement. He 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) would like to see adopted that plan which Robert Mont- 
gomery had advocated. that in the government of each Presidency there should be 
consultative councils of natives, selected from the great landowners and the i 
men in commerce and trade, whose opinions and feelings should be consulted in 
matters affecting the interests of the people. 
The Caarnman, having adverted to the serious state of things at Manchester at 
—_ in regard to the supply of cotton, invited any gentleman who might be present 
Manchester to address to the meeting any observations which might occur to him 
on the question of transport in India in relation to the supply of cotton from that 


Mr, Joux Currraam.—I was unfortunately prevented being in time to hear Mr. 
Clarke's paper, therefore I had no idea, having missed that paper, of addressing any 
remarks to the meeting. I came rather to listen to the observations which gentlemen 
might make to the meeting. At the present moment Lancashira is very deeply inter- 
ested in everything which is connected with India, and more especially with the 
subject which Mr. Clarke has bronght before us this evoning—niz. improved commn- 
nication in India, We have a state of things in Lancashire which is not ao bad as it 
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was during the American war, but which, in some of the county, is verging 
close upon it. In the neighbourhood of Blackburn 5000 workmen are now receiving 
parish relief, and in other districts short working is the general rule. Though some 
parties have revived the old doctrine of protection, saying, it is because we have not 
reciprocity that we are in this distress, the real fact after all is, that we have a scarcity 
of the great raw material which is to keep our workpeople employed, and we cannot 
at tho present price—which is 100 per cent. more than its normal price previous to the 
American war—expect to find the consumption similar to what it was previously to 
that war. Therefore, so long as this condition of things exists, we cannot expect to 
find full employment for our operatives, or for the capital laid out in the great cotton 
industry. Though we have some otler countries in the world making somewhat satis- 
factory pens in the production of cotton, yet still there is no country which can make 
up for the iencies of America except India. At the commencement of the American 
war the average supply from India was about 500,000 bales ae epee now, at theend 
of cight years, we have been receiving 1,500,000 bales; so that the present supply was 
threefold the former supply. Wecontend that is not at all such en increase as we ought 
to have hed when we consider the immense amount of land under cultivation, and the 
fneilities for obtaining Iabour. What is the reason why we have not succeeded in 
obtaining an adequate supply from India? We attribate it first to the very deficient 
stute of agriculture amongst the ryuta. They only produce about 70 tbs. per English 
rere, whereas the American cultivator produces 300 or 400 Ibs. We have press- 
ing upon the Government certain measures for stimulating the increase of that culti- 
vation. It is quite evident that we do not want any additionnl land given us, or any 
large lation brought in to cultivate land uot hitherto brought into cultivation: if 
we could only succeed in stimulating the existing grower to make his 70 Ibs. into 
140 Ibe, the whole question would be solved. In the next place, it is of very little 
usé to increase the cultivation if you do not provide the means of carrying the produce 
down to the seaport; and many years ago, when we commenced our investigation of 
colton, ng in India, this want of communication was the very first thing we 
upen Government. We said, give us railways; or, if those cannot be given, give 
us roads, and give us river navigation. They commence a series of railways, but I 
very soon observed that the object in view in the construction of those lines, which 
lias continued as the great object of the Indian Government up to the present day, 
“was less to serve commercial purposes than military ae For instance, the Madras 
line runs right tlirough' the province of Madras—not from one great city to another, 
but from one military station to another, large cities being left at a distance of six or 
seven miles from the line. I do not say it is not important to have railways between 
those military stations, but it is far more important, in the first instance, to seek to 
develop’ the resources of the country, to elevate the socin) position of the great mass 
of the community, and make them attached to your rule. By enabling them to 
exchange their commodities with Great Britain, you benefit both countries. At the 
present moment the Government are more ready to listen to propositions for the 
extension of the resources of the country than before. Public opinion has at last 
operated on the India Office. I have always snid, you will have no improvement in 
the government and administration of the affairs of India unless the ic opinion of 
En is brought to bear upon the Office; and therofore I have told them in Lan- 
casltire over and over again, it is incumbent upon you to inform yourselves on Indian 
matters, in order that you may make an intelligent pressure on the Government at 
home, The Duke of Argyll is most anxious to improve the communications of the 
country, and several lines which will materially improve the cultivation of cotton, b 
bringing the produce down to the porta, he has assented should be at once comm 
A very important matter is the construction of tramroads to the existing lines. As 
oo Osborne said to me, in passing along the great lines you stop at o station, 
you are in jungle, whereas, if a tramway were made down to the station, you 
might sing the produce of the country direct to the station; and I believe the Dake 
of Argyll is quite wady to te mesures of that kind. Then there is also the 
navigation of rivers. Very little las been done yet to improve the navigation of the 
rivers. The Governmens have at last taken up the improvement of the Godavery, 
but they have made comparatively slow progress with it. Then you have the question 
of irrigntion, connected as it is with the question of the prevention of those fumines 
which from time to time devastate the population of Indian; and we certainly are not 
moving at all too curly on that matter, after the sad spectacles we have scen in India, 
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which our bours on the Continent have rather freely commented on os showing 
the mistakes of our Government there. pes ig to me that if you wish to im- 
prove the condition of coe Be cannot di the outlay upon the public 
works, ‘There is one thing which needs pressing on the Government, and that is, that 
it is high time a clear financial statement of Indian accounts should be presented to 
the people of England. No railway or private man of business would think of mixing 
up capital account and revenue account in the way in which they are mixed up in 
these financial statements from India, As regurds what constituted “ public te 
when I was pressing on the East India Company many years ago some considerations 
on the laying out of money on unproductive works, they said, “ We are aoa laying 
out money on public works.” I said, “Look at your accounts; I do not find them in 
the accounts.” Then tley pointed to “barracks.” I said, “You do not mean to tell 
me that that is » public work; it is a military expenditure, and ought to be under 
that —to call that a ‘public work’ is a misnomer al .” There are two 
classes of public works~one class comprises roads and bridges, which moy not pro- 
duce a profit oP mg off the original capital; the other class comprises works of 
inigeten, navigation, and railways, which ultimately will by their revenue repay you 
the principal; and for works of that class you ought to borrow money, and not 
mix up any matter of revenue with them. But what been the system? If one 
year there was 2,000,000. surplus, then the Government were busy construactin 
public works ; if next year there was no surplus, everything was stopped. How coul 
they construct works economically on 2 system of that kind? The ste‘f employed one 
year was broken up the next, And so they have been going on till we are in this 
predicament. We had a debate in both Houses on the financial state of 
the statement of the accounts being received on the whole with very great 
applause; and the other day came accounts stating that all that had been said was 
totally wrong, and instead of there being a surplus there was a large deficiency. I 
aay the first duty of the Government is to let us know by their figures what they are 
really doing. I have urged upon them again and again the example of Munchester. 
In tho city of Manchester the gus-works are in the hands of the corporation, and the 
ratepayers and gas consumers have never had to a shilling on the works, a 
were constructed by borrowed money, the ty being the rates of the city, 
now those works are bringing in an income of 40,0001. clear for the improvement of 
the city. I say, why cannot do that in India? Your officers estimate that irriga- 
tion works, for instance, would produce you from 20 to 40 per cent. I say, surely you 
can go into the London market and borrow money at 10 per cent., if not less, Sts 
show that you will be able to pay that interest by a revenue of 30 per cent, Ido 
the English altogether—not only egg owe you in London—are now so deeply 
interested in the wel] government of India, that you ought to unite in ping on 
existing administration an improvement in the present state of things. I understand 
that the Duke of Argyll, in consequence of these financial figures which have been 
forwarded to him, has taken the alarm, and is going to cut down the proposed outlays 
in the railways and other public works. I see the engineers have waited upon him 
with a view, I suppose, to prevail upon him to continue the proposed outlays, and I do 
think the interest you have taken in this matter should almost induce you to see 
whether he conld not be persuaded to see his way to continue those outinys, seeing 
that the gradual improvement of India will in time, no question, repay those outlays, 
By the accounts Intely received from India, there seems to be a prospect of a better 
supply of cotton from that country. The cotton trade is producing to Iudia an income 
of 25,000,0007, per annum. I say, do not lose that trade by being indifferent to its 
development—remove the difficulties connected with the cultivation of cotton, and 
endeavour to avenre tho trade to India, and prevent its passing away to the United 
States when they resume cultivation. One menns to thag end is the improved com- 
munication which Mr. Clarke has been adverting to, and I feel you could not have 
= & more importunt subject brought before you than that on which the discussion 
As OeieeN, . . 

Mr. 8. W. Brerrow agreed with what had fallen from Mr, Cheetham with referance 
to the advantage to India of constructing milways, but he ceuld not a with him in 
his remarks in which he looked fu to India competing oaneeatully 9 with America 
in the supply of cotem, He (Mr. Burtex) had travelled in America, and he must say 
if the Lancashire people thought that India could ever compete with the Southern 
States of America, notwithstanding the melancholy war, they were never more mis- 
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taken in their lives, India, no doubt, could produce a great deal of cotton, but it 

never could come up to tlie cotton produced — Southern States of America, No 

country in the world could compete with the Southern States. With regard to rail- 

way communication, the sooner money could be raised in this country to construct 
ways in India, the better for Indian finances, 

Mr. Brroes thought that every one who knew anything about India must agree 
with everything brought forward in Mr. Clarke’s paper. But with regurd to the 
question whether the resources of India could be best se ny 2 ¢ be Government or 
by private enterprise, seeing the little fruit hitherto produced by the Government, who 
were suppesed to be the only channel through which public works could be properly 
constructed, it might well be doubted whether private enterprise would not how 
done a great deal more. Although the present Government knew well what India 
wanted, though they were well aware of tlic fumines from time to time occurring in that 
country, and tho had before their eyes the want of employment and conse- 
quent distress in re, tad not only in Lancashire, but throughout the whole 
kingdom, arising from the want of the raw material which the soil of India ought 
to produce, they were so regardless of all the principles of political economy as to 
propose to expend only 3,500,000/. for public wor ilways were no doubt required 
to carry the produce, but betore railways were made there ouglit to be some produce to 
carry. Mr, Cheetham hed seid that only 70 Ibs. of entton per acre was produced in 
India; but he thought that Mr. Cheetham had over-stated the gout , and that 
instead of 70 lbs, it was only 40 lbs. or 50 lbs, The reason why the produce was so 
small in India as compared with other parts of the world was becouse irrigation was 
wanted, and fertilizers were wanted. As regarded irrigation, the Government stood 
in the way, because ng gma only spend three and a half millions per annum on 
public works, whereas they ought to spend not less than twenty millions per annum; 
and as regarded fertilizers, the Government stood in the way because they taxed salt, 
which was one of the principal ingredients in fertilizers for cotton. To tax salt or to 
place any impediment on its introduction was not the way to develop the resources 
of the country, It was a well-known maxim of political economy, that where the 
Government interfered with the operations of industry, private enterprise would alwa 

aloof. In India the Government took upon themselves to do everything, and the 

t was that nothing was done. While we had been waiting for the Government to 
carry out ee works in India, thereby orang the industry and aiding in 
the prosperity of 200,000,000 of people, we had been allowing our British 
wealth to flow away unobserved to such places as Turkey and Russia, About 1,000,000/. 
of English capital (as he, Mr. Briggs, knew to his cost,) Lad been spent in carrying out 
irrigation works in the south of ee. British capital had flowed in those directions 
instead of to India, because in India the Government bad taken upon themselves the 
carrying out of public works. He (Mr. Briggs) had not the same hope that Mr. 
Cheetham and Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji seemed to have of the Government carrying out 
the works of irrigation and communication which were necessary for developing the 
resources of the country. He judged ofa tree by its fruits. In 1862, or 1863, a letter 
appeared in one of the Manchester papers pointing out that 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
from India was synonymous with distress and discontent, and everything that was 
undesirable ; that 2,000,000 bales of cotton was an amelioration of that state of things 
to a certain extent; that 3,000,000 bales meant good cotton, and thet everything was 
going on fairly; but 4,000,000 bales of cotton’ from India meant better cotton still, and 
thot trade was in @ very satisfactory state. Where there was an increase in the quan- 
tity there was also an improvement in the quality, because irrigution and fertilization 
not only increased the production per acre, but improved the quality. This being so, 
the Jem reduces itself to a very small ~— viz. lat, emancipate the land from 
the blighting hands of Government monopoly ; 2nd, do away with the salt, opium, and 
all other indirect taxes; and 8nlly, encourage private enterprise fur public works. 

Mr. Woop (who stated that he was connected with one of the Indian railways) 
remarked, in references to the question whether the works sliould be carried out by the 
Government or left to private oe that the question for the Government was 
simply how far they were byund to devote the revenucs of the — to ameliorating 
the condition of the country, while the question for private individuals hefore they 
subscribed their money to such purposes was ylicther the investwent was or was not 
likely to be a profitable one, It could not be expected that the public would advance 
their money to make railways in India, without a guarantce from the Government, 
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when they only 4 percent, In looking for the reason of the return being 80 
amall, it was to be remembered that produce was carried af @ very low rate compared 
with what the cost of carriags was before the railways were constructed. While the 
carriage was formerly from 6d. to 1s. 6d. a ton a mile, it was now ld. a ton, the difference 
having gone to the benefit of the cultivators and the general improvement of the 


. 


country. It was» mistake to regard the 6 per cent. to a guarnntecd railway as 
an a on the revenues of the country; the Efieenss bebveen the 4 per cent. and the 
guaranteed & per cent. really represented a gain to the co . If the Government 
either guaranteed a specific percentage ou the money advance private individuals 
to construct a railway, a ee map a specific amount of ¢ over it, people in 
this country would then willingly subscribe money for the construction of such railway. 

Mr. Dapanaar Naorost explained that when he said that he thought the Govern- 
ment were doing right in themselves undertaking the construction of railways, he 
did not mean to say anything against private enterprise properly so called. Nobod 
would be more glad than himself to see as much English private enterprise introd 
into India as possible, but he wished that it should be real private enterprise. Private 
ne to be where those who undertook the work took all 
the profits and ell the loss; he did not consider that it could be properly called 
private enterprise where, a3 in the case of guaranteed railways in India, o certain rate 
of interest was to be paid on expenditure more or less wasteful, the shareholders feeling 
no interest to prevent such waste, 

Mr, Crarke.—Gentlemen, my friend the Chairman having called on me to make 
some remarks in reply, perha will bear with me a few minutes while I do so, 
because my - a has perhaps led toa more i t discussion than it deserved. 
Tonly von t Iwas not able to treat the subject so pe ey dos I mona 
it required, and Iam therefore, I may say, to some extent that it has received a 
degree of elncidation from practical men connected with India for which I had been 
scarcely prepared. It is rather with their material that I have to deal than my own. 
But first let me refer to the doctrines that have been brought forward by my esteemed 
friend Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. I certainly cannot by any means concur with him in 
the views he has expressed with regard to the position of the English in India; and 
I think it is a very important matter in connection with this question, as with all 

ions in which India and England are interested, that we Id ascertain the 

e position of the English in India. He has referred to them as conquerors, and 
we must never forget that that is the position in which they stand. I think it is 
perfectly futile, under the circumstances, to insist that the English are merely trustees 
for India. We have accepted no such trust, We are the conquerors of Indian, and 
that capacity can never be altogether obliterated ; and we must not be treated, being 
the conquerors, simply as trustees) Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji says that, unlike the 
former conquerors of India, we do not remain in the country, but drain the country 
of 10,000,00U/. every year, before the a can derive any benefit from its own 
revenues. I protest against that manner of statins our _— because it pute 
before us a statement of the position and the duties of the Wnglish in India which I 
believe is not to be borne out by the facts, However much we ourselves may, as 
conquerors of India, desire to dlischurge the duties of our position for the welfare of the 
population of India, it is not # correct assumption that we are to hold India simply as 
trustees, for the sole benefit of the population, without deriving any benefit ourselves. 
I have never been able to understand, myself, why, when the English have been en- 

red in as on empire in India which has been so beneficial to the people of 

ndia, shoul mselves derive no benefit from it: but, looking at the history of 
India, I altogether deny the position of my worthy friend. I say he is not justified 
in any respect in drawing such inferences as he does from the relative position of the 
English and the former conquerors of India. He says those former rulers remained 
in the country, while the lish are absent from it, and the English drain the 
country of 10,000,000/. every year. Has he forgotten the of India? Has he 
forgotten how for several ceuturies various dynasties of M rulers of India 
drained the country year after year; how they took off large amounts of treasure and 
carried them abroad? Were they not foreign conquerors dgspoiling the country? But 
there is something more im nttobe borne in mind. If one of those co: in 
that day was able to carry off only a tribute of a million # year, did not that inflict more 
distress on India than this assumed abstraction of 10,000,000/.a year? Howis it that 
notwithstanding this abstraction of 10,000,000/, a year the gencral revenues of the 
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country have greatly increased from what were in those former — of con- 
mest? I unhesitatingly any, looking at the whole of the facts, that the condition of 
the population at the present day under English rule is infinitely superior to what it 
was under any former dynasty of conquerors. So far from the natives as a body being 
made poorer, we have every evidence from the facts brought forward in this room that 
the natives as a body are becoming richer. I say this with a full consideration that 
some of the wealthy classes hive been impoverished. I say it, too, with a considera- 
tion of the fact that when some districts were transferred from native sovereigns 
to England the — certainly became poorer than before; but that was an 
exceptional state of circumstances, attributable not to the fact that the English 
— the country or that the country was drained by England, but it was owing 
most cases to the conduct of the natives themselves, the native subordinates of the 
Government, or the native usurers. Looking at the facts, we must see that there is a 
real aud effective improvement in the condition of the poveaiies of India, and I say 
that is attributable to the juint action of the English and the natives in India, 
dependent on the fact that English as conquerors of the country are enabled to 
prevent the various classes of the population from engaging in civil war and tearing 
the country to pieces. While, on the one hand, we must be ready to discharge our 
duties to the population as governors, we must not forget that we stand there in right 
of conquest; and the natives of India caunot justly say that we owe a debt to the 
popelssicn accruing at the present moment, which is to be repaid at some future 
I say, on the contrary, the natives of Indin are the debtors and not the 
creditors of the people of England. We have had on the present occasion the benefit 
of the very able remarks of the honourable member for Gravesend, Sir Charles Wing- 
field, Anything from him has naturally — weight on a question of this kind, but 
I regret that I cannot agree with him in the doctrines of political economy and finance 
which he has brought forward on this occasion. I think our friends in India are: too 
apt to look solely to those circumstances that arise during their Eustern experience, 
and that they remain so long in the Hast that they do not profit by the experience of 
the Western world. It appears to me that in consequences of their Indian residence and 
their Indian experience te lose the advantage of whit has been taking place in the 
far western of the world. I listened with great attention to every argument that 
Sir Charles Wingfield brought forward —— the carrying out of railways in India, 
because that is really what it came to. He told us that everybody agreed that rail- 
ways should be carried out, and then he gave us most admirable reasons from Indian 
» finance why they should not be carried out. 

Str Cuaries Wovorte.p.—I think that is hardly a correct representation of what 
Isaid. What I said was that we should all advocate the construction of railways in 
India, but the question was at what rate of speed they should be constructed. 

. CLanee—And you spreret of the proposition of the Government that the 
iture on the railways Id be adjusted with reference to the finances of India, 
That brings us to the position that we should expend on the public works of India, 
as Mr. Briggs said, 3,500,0002. a year. 3,500,0002. a year is 70,000,000 of ae ae 
and that constitutes 4d. a head on the 200,000,000 of the population for reproductive 
public works. I say, therefore, I am not ing injustice to the honourable gentleman 
when I say that the result of his arguments is thet we are to do nothing as to railways 
in India. And I hope he will pardon me for referring to one of our friends with 
Western experience, who, when he got up this evening, I oo ing to tell us 
something with regard to what he had seen as to milways in and United 
States, instead of referring to the cultivation of cotton in the Southern States. Without 
taking for a moment the wider field of the United States, I say what is done in 
Canada alone puts to shame the whole of our exertions in our Indian empire. If 
Canads is able io do that with « small population and a wide dominion, assuredly we 
could do something for the vast populations of India; but I say what the Government 
to do comes to nothing. Under those circumstances I do feel very strongly 

it is a great reffection on the Government of India that in the last two oe they . 
should have allowed those lange sums to be taken away for railways in Russia, in 
Austria, and in Roumania*and other parts of Turkey, leaving the opportunity to a 
of benefiting India in —— eat what I said in the paper, that if that 
money had been applied our market ®r the purpose of India it would have 
iven a real and TFectual relief to our manufacturers during the last two years, 
use the money would have been expended at home, while at the same time we 
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should have sent out large quantitics of manufactured goods to India, and we should 
have stimulated a return trade from India itself. I say, under those cireumstances, 
the facts to be obtained from Western experience, from the experience of the States 
and Qunada, refute the doctrines of the honourable gentleman and the Indian states- 
men who coneur with him in opinion, I will not enter on this occasion into the wide 
question which has been raised of Government versus private enterprise in India, but 
I must say I have seen with the — regrot from the commencement of railway 
operations in India the course w has been pursued by the Government. The 
system of guarantee has been one that has been burdensome to themselves and 
injurious to the public interests; they have continued the system of guarantes in such 
a way that lex lave strangled private enterprise in Indiu. Private enterprise with 
regard to railways cannot be carried on efficiently because the Government have 
introduced the system of guarantec, which arose from their own impolitic proceedings 
in the beginning, and they have tuken no effective mode to relense themselves from 
the systeta of guarantee; and now, in consequence of the diffloulties they have en- 
countered, and the fearful waste upon riilways in India, portly caused by the double 

of engineering to which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has alluded, they are forced 
to the dangerous experiment of constructing railways themselves. I very much fear 
from whan ses of the Public Works De nt in India, that it is not in a state to 
carry out even the limited amount of public works which are pro to be imposed 
on it. With re to one point to which Sir Charles Wingfield has referred, as to 
the finances of India not being able to pey the expenses of railways or works of 
irrigation or anything elsa, I it that income of the railway need not neces- 
sarily be sufficient to meet the full amount of the antee, for I say, without 
hesitation, if the Government can only get back part of its guarantee from the income 
of the railway, it will get back the rest from the increased revenues of the district in 
which the railway is made. That is the experience of even the Government of 
Turkey, and I am sure it is the experience of every Government that has had to deal 
with reproductive works properly planned. Having made these remarks, which are 
quite inadequate to meet all the observations of the gentlemen who have spoken this 
evening, I can only thank you for the attention you have given to me, leave the 
matter in the of the Chairman, who has for 0 many years devoted his attention 
to the subject. ° 

Mr, Dapangar Naonost, in explanation of his remarks about 10,000,000. going out 
of India to this country annually, said that Mr. Hyde Clarke did not know that he 
(Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) had over and over again at meetings of the Association acknow- 
ledged the debt that Indian owed to England, and that it was on England that India 
depended for its future regeneration. He had never considered that the English should 
spend their money in acquiring possessions and never get anything from them. But in 
considering matters of revenue, it was necessary from on economical point of view to 
take this ent of the payment of ten millions yearly to England as the price of the 
benefits of British rule, into caleulation, This ten mi go clean out of | India, and 
are an addition to the wealth of this country. India must carn this much profit before 
it could add one farthing to its wealth. 

The Cuammman.—I am afraid I am the person who is to blame for having let the dis- 
eussion got eo dreadfully off the railsy. We should lave kept to the question of 
aa gee AsI am a partizan in this matter I must not enter into this discussion. 
I will only mention a few facts, One is with reference to the uce of cotton in 
India, No doubt it is extremely low per acre, but as to the ilities of India sup- 
plying land, the present 600,000,000 lbs, is the produce of about 10,000,000 acres, 

t is f a sixtieth part of the land of India, and therefore 8 or 4 per cent., even 
at the present low state of cultivation, would give ne its full supply; and if 
measures were taken for improving the cultivation (and I think the first thing that 
should be done is to give a supply of water, but pl geoetnp gon fove done in other 
ways), the produce per acre t be increased, toade to ap what it is in 
America. A word or two about transport. You know my views railways are a 
complete mistake, that what India wants is water carriage, and that nothing on earth 
but water carriage will do. 1d. to 7d. » ton o mile is utterly destructive of the trade of 

b be th or a twentieth of a penny, or the resources of India cannot 
ag x be developed. The charge, 18/,a ton, for conveying cotton from the north-west 

Caloutta 3 six times the freight to . Thad a letter two or three days 
ago, from which I gather thet the whole of the carriage from the districts dependent 
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on the Ganges, to Calcutta may be taken to be at least 8,000,000 tons. Though the 
Nuddea rivers are open only four or five months of the year, they carry 1,900,000 tons; 
the quantity carried by the railway alongside of them is only 150,000 tons, one twen- 
ticth part of the transit ; so that nineteen-twenticths is carried asif the railway 
were not in How can it be otherwise? What can stand the carriage of 
@ thousand miles, at 1}d. to &/.? What is applicable in England is not applicable 
in India. Ido not hositate a moment in saying that 100,000,000/. spent on railways 
in India would ———— a hundredth part of the effect that the same amount spent 
on steamboat canals would. That is the point we must stick to, nnd must bring 
the public to. Is land or water carriage what is wanted for India? We totally obscura 
the whole matter when we speak of benefits of railways; the question is, which 
will give the most benefit, land or water carriage? More you have the fact that an 
unimproved river with sandbanks, with floods af one timeand a duficiency of water at 
another, « river only open four or five months of the year and shut up for the other six 
or seven, carries 1,900,000 tons, while the railway by the side of it carries only 150,000. 
If that is the case with an unimproved river, with sandbanks and hindrances, what 
would be the case if it were 5 oa into a good condition? It is of incalculable import- 
ance to England, and y to Manchester, that this question should be discussed 
atthis time. I am full of hopes that India will supply all our wants, and, of course, in 
proportion as India sells her goods and produce she will buy England's manulactures, 
so that not only is Manchester interested in it, but Birmingham, Sheffield, and every 
part of the country. A writer in ‘The Times’ the other day said that Lancashire 
and Yorkshire con the intellect of Englund; that whatever conclusion is arrived 
at there, the country follows them after a certain time; therefore it was that I 
invited any gentleman present from Manchester to give us the view of Manchester on 
this question. I hope in the course of the winter we shall have this subject fia more fully 
discussed, and have a langer attendance. As to finance accounts, what we want is that 
@ proper financier should be = in charge of the finances of India, some one known in 
England, « real master of finance, to manage this 50,000,000/. a year. It is most 
important that England should take up this point, and insist that indead of the incon- 
ceivable muddle in which Indian accounts are presented to ua, we should Lave a real, 
able, clear statement, sotisfactory to the country. What are we to make of accounts in 
which current expenses, and expenditure on works which are not re-produe- 
tive works, cab as barracks, and expenditure on works producing 50 per cent. are all 
jumbled together? Irrigation works in Madras are yielding 50 to 100 per cent. at this 
moment upon the expenditure on them. The cost of those works is put in the same 
list with the cost of barracks which yield no return. We want that the country should 
take up the matter and see these things attended to, and especially that some one 
whom the country knows to be a good financier should be putin change of the finances, 
I move a vote of thanks to the gentleman who has favoured us with a paper on this 
—J important subject, which I Lope we shall see more fully discussed in the course of 
winter. 


Mr. Brroos seconded the vote of thanks to Mr. Hyde Clarke, 

Mr Dapasuat Naonom moved a yote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. Baraas, in seconding it, referred to the fact that canals in England, notwith- 
— the competition of the railways, were paying better dividends than the rail- 
wa emselyes. 

The Cuamnman remarked that the 4 dividend paid in England, whether on 
a railway or on a canal, was that of the and Clyde Canal. 
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MEETING, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1869. 
WILLIAM TAYLER, Esa, mw tae Cxar. 


A Paper, entitled “The Advantages of Encouraging the English Langnage to 
become the Colloquial ‘Tongue of India, with a Practical System for its 
Development,” was read by Gronce Smamons, Esq.,C.E., which, however, he 
took away with him, and has not been received, though repeated applications 
have been made to Mr. Simmons for it. 


Mr. Dapannar Naonost—I think all present—at least all my native friends—will 
agree with me that it is a matter of very great er to find English gentle- 
men like Mr. Simmons, more and more; taking an interest in and bestowing labour 
upon subjects of practical importance affecting India, The question of education, as 
epened up by Mr. Simmons, is a very important one, and there are so many bearings 
in connection with it that it is hardly possible for me to comment on all those bearings 
within the time allowed me. I will, therefore, confine myself entirely to this par- 
ticular point, viz, the practicability and advisability of making English the language 
of the whole nation. No doubt it is unfortunate that India has not one language and 
one religi Supposing India were # country which had _ risen from the ocean, 
and a scheme were to be formed by the English, who had discovered the country, for 
educating the population, perhaps nobody would hesitate to say that one language, 
and that the English language, would be the best to give them. Bat we must deal 
with facts as exist. We have to deal with a country with its own ancient 
literature and its own langunges, and to muke them give up those langnages 
and to a foreign language is a task which requires very great consideration, 
not only with regard to its precticability, but as to its advisability. eo the ques- 
tion of the adviaubility of making this change, perlups there may be differences of 
opinion; but taking for granted for a moment that it is very ad that the whole 
native lation should a speak English as their vernacular, let us consider 
whether it is practicable, The diffusion of education must depend upon our flnances— 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth, At present all that is devoted to educa- 
tion altogether, including college higher and lower education, is, say 750,0001., and the 
number of pupils now attending the schools in the whole of the British possessions in 
India is something like 600,000, eay three-quarters of a million at the outside. The 
stion resolves itself into this, are we to devote this 750,0001. to the education of say 
,000 in English, or are we to devote the 750,000L to the education of three-quarters 
of @ million of natives in their own vernacular? Ar we to allow half a million to 
go without any education at all, and let the other quarter of a million have this English 
education. ‘The three-quarters of a million represent but a small proportion of 
who ought to be receiving instruction. Acvording to a calculation made some time 
ago in liament, the number of beys und girls in Indian of — is 
something like an eighth af the population, king the population of ritis India 
ut something like 150,000,000, the number of girls of school-going age 
would, therefore, be 18,000,000 to 20,000,000, and yet we have only about three- 
quarters of a million receiving education ! Mr. Simmons, as I unilerstand him, 
suggests something like — schools, the teachers in which should be English 
men aud English women (which would necessarily involve o large iture), to 
which seliools the natives should go for sxy six months or twelye mouths, and learn 
ust enough to enable them to English. I do not know what guarantee we could 
ve that after they went home, having picked np a few English words, they would 
not speak their own vernacular instead of confining themselves to their few English 
words, ‘The result would be that, as long as they spoke their vernacular at home, it 
would be impossible for them to male English their vernacular. In order to enable 
@ mon to make any language his vernacular, a knowledge qf a few words is not 
enough—he must have a pretty extensive acquaintance with the lan We might 
teach the natives of India about 500 words, by which pagal ay able to talk 
a, as they do in mage they are to get on with 75 words, 
t the best course, I think, is for all friends of education to unite together to urge 
upon the Goverument to increase their efforts in moreno, hymen generally, The 
ish language will gradually spread itself throughout country, Every servant 
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in an English family, and every mechanic who works for an Englishman, picks up a 
certain amount of Mnglish, which he carries with him, and disseminates duovaglins 
the country; but it seems to me that it is neither practicable nor advisable to sub- 
stitute evening schools, at which English only should be taught, for the vernacular 
education which is now being carried out by the Government. Putting aside the 
question of the love of the people of Inilia for their own literature and their own 
traditions, connected as they are with their own language, and that it would be very 
difficult to make them give up that language ; taking for granted that the introduction 
of English throughont the whole nation would be a very _ boon ; admitting that 

ically it would be an advantage to introduce the English language generally 
in India, the question is its tieability. If you are satisfied with the educa- 
tion in lish of only a fuw scholars, of course that is practicable; but it would bo 
impracticable to introduce English throughont India in the manner proposed b 
Mr. Simmons. If the great necessity is tu remove the general ignorance as ts 
a3 possible, and to make the people understand that the lish rule is a benefit to 
them, we ought first to direct all our effurts to clearing the jungle, directing our 
energies afterwards to the sowing of the seed and producing the fruit. - The Enylish 
nas forcign people in India, a loyalty has to be created, and consequently no 
efforts should be spared to give them education, and as that education can be given 
_ more feasibly in their own paw yell effort should be made to extend education 
as much as possible in the vernac also, 

Kazt Stanauupny anid that the idea of making English the general language of 
the people of India was not altogether a new one. It lad been put forward with 
smldanke ability in 1832 or 1883, and with such effect that the Government of 
India of that day were induced to issue an order directing that all the moucy 
which the State expended in those days on education should be applied to 
education in English; but such an outcry was raised against the order by the 
Press, and by the natives, who petitioned against it in | numbers, that the 
Government were obliged to rescind it. Those again who hnd had to do with the 
Government of India had from time to time inaturely considered the qnestion, availing 
themselves of the experience of those who had passed the best part of their lives in 
India, but nobody had yet been able to convince the Government of either the practi- 
eability or the desirability of making English the colloquial language of the people 
of India. All those who had been connected with the Educational departinent, 
particularly since the movement of 1854, had admitted the absolute necessity of culti- 
vating the vernacular as the primary medium of instruction. Mr. Simmons had 
spoken rather disparagingly of the Indian lan in comparison with English; but, 
without pretending to css a sufficient knowledge of English to be able to speak 
confidently upon the point, he thought the Mahrattes, for instance, with the vast store 
of Sanserit to back it, and the Hindustanee, with Persian and Ambic to fall back on for 
scientific terma, were languages not at all inferior to English, It was said that English- 
men going out to India found it dificult to transact business with the le of Indian 
owing to the varicty of | ; but it was to be remembered that India was not 
a small country like Ireland—it was a continent. As he understood, it was proposed 
by Mr. Simmons to introduce English and to suppress the vernacular. 

Mr. Summons stated that that was not his proposition, 

Mr. Suananuprm proceeded to say, that if that was not Mr. Simmons’ proposition, 
what he proposed practically amounted to adding few more institutions to the 
existing educational establishments, where English only sliould be taught, the 
vernicular not being used as the stepping-stone of education, English being the 
primary medium of instruction. At present those who aspired to rise above the level 
of their fellow-natives, and who wished to acquire a knowledge of the English 
language, found no difficulty in going to English schools; but any attem):t to intro- 
duce such schools for the ers Soe must, in his opinion, fail, As Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji bad observed, if object was to make English the vernacular 
of the natives of India, their education in English must net be superficial, but 
pretty extensive, ofherwise their vernacular would be something like the vernacular 
of some of the people at Bombay, which is a compound of English and their 
own languages. He wa# convinced that ¥ t difficulty would be found by 
English masters in teaching the natives English without the medinm of tl.e yerna- 
cular, Any attempt to introdace English ia the vernacular generally thronghout 
India woud, be looked upon with distrust by the natives, fir they would regard it 
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as a prelude to the introduction of Christianity. Though perhaps the Government 
were not doing what they ought to do, still the er of the English lon 
was becomming more extended every day, The natives had every inducement to 
English, seeing that no good a tments were obtainable without a knowledge 
of English. He thought that those inducements ought to be allowed to produce 
their effect without any such attempts to introduce English among the natives as were 
pro by Mr. Simmons, which attempts were sure to fail. was necessary 
was that the Government should extend the education at present given to the natives 
in their own language, giving them afterwards, if they plensail, ins’ on in English. 
Mr. Frrewua1am, while endorsing everything which hed been mid by Mr, 
Dadabbai Naoroji and Mr, Shahabudin, with regard to the impracticability of Mr. 
Simmons’ scheme, felt—as no doubt every native of India who had heard his paper 
felt—deeply indebted to him for endeavouring to do everything he could to promote 


the eduention of the people of India. With to the great progress the English 
language had made in America, which had been used as an illustration by Mr. 
Simmons, the ease of America was no case to that of India. When our first 


colonists settled in America, they found merely a few scattered tribes speaking another 
language, and as the country became gradually led by English-speaking people, 
English became the language of the country, werely by descending from father to 
son, Whereas in India you had to deal with about 200,000,000 people speaking their 
own languages. : 

Cuainmayx.—If no other gentleman wishes to make any observations, I will offer a 
fow remarks on the subject. I first wish to congratulate the Associntion on the fact 
that we have been adilreased this evening by a Mahometan gontleman—it is a matter 
of regret that 0 very few Mahometans have joined the Association—but I hope that 
the gentleman who has addressed us so ably on belinlf of the vernacular languages, is 
the precursor of many others who will hereafter join the Society, With regard to the 
subject which has been brought before us in so very able and interesting 4 manner by 
Mr. Simmons, I think we must all be glad that it has been brought up for dis- 
casion. Discussion ¢licits facts, diasipates errors, and establishes truth ; but I must 
confess that I frel, ax fur as the proposition itself ia concerned, that it is utterly 
impracticable. I do not believe that history ents ua with a single instance where 
an alien nation has ever succeeded, under the moat advantageous circumstances, in 
obliterating, or even setting aside, the vernacular language of a great people. Of 
course, in the few minutes we are allowed to apeak, it would be absurd for me to enter 
wpon the great fundamental question of the philosophy of language ; still if ey 
has ever given his attention to that subject, he must have seen how indissolubly the 
— ofa language is connected with the genius of the people who speak that 

an Even the very turn of phrases, in every language under the sun, and more 
copeoielly Eastern languages, is inseparably connected with traditions, religious 
feelings, social customs, and everything that a nation holla dear to itself; I think, 
therefore, the philosophy of the questivn is totally eed to the idea of a few English 
scattered about Incin as we are, attempting to obliternte the language of millions of 
people, more especially when it is sought to be done with the view to introduce a 
ign language for rer use, for of all parts of a language the colloquial 
department is the most difficult, ere are hundreds and thousands of native gen- 
tlemen who understand English, who can write essays, and carry on an intellectual 
discussion, but who break down in colloquial conversation ; and that alone is sufficient 
to teach us that the colloquial department of a language, instead of being at the 
threshold, lies at the very furthest extremity of perfection in Jan é. Therefore, 
as it seems to me, it is Utopian, not to sy Cl do not say if offensively to Mr. 
—* atures A teach the eo ~ the people the a of the sciences 
or or educa generally, thro a language which is ae to them. 
They muet first devote a certain number of years (how many it is impossible to say} to 
the acquirement of the foreign language, before they can approach the threshold of 
science atall. Passing over that great and most interesting subject, the philosophy 
of language, let me point your attention to’ historical . E will select only two 
instances, one the case of the Norman conquerors in England, and the other the case 
of the Mahometan conquerors in India, William of Normundy, with all the power 
and energy of a = introducing new custurns, new courts, and new elements of 
supremacy, and undoubtedly the desire as it were to swallow up the Saxon 
language, was utterly unable tu do so. He introduced into the Saxon lauguage many 
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very valuable plirases and words, but what were they ? Almost all of them were terms 
counected with the luxury of the court or with the requirements of art, or law terms. 
As has been remarked by one of our greatest philologista, the gave us 
“ beef” and “ mutton,” but could not take away our “ox” or “ .’ “Thunder,” 
“lightning,” the days of the wesk, the montha, the — of field, and the 
appendages of the cottage, all remain Saxon to this day. That was the case in our 
own country; what was the case with the Mahometans? The Mahometans came into 
India convinced of their divine mission—they came with a new religion, with a od 
civilization, and with great power, and their desire, and their attempt, was to sw 
oe destroy the v. ar language of the country. Have they succeeded? As 
e Normans did in England, they introduced certain expressions and phrases, many 
of them expressions connected with the court, and they did more—they a 
language, the Hindustani, the Oordu or camp language of the Mahometan invaders ; 
but have they destroyed the Hindi, the Benguli, the Guzerathi, or the Uriya? The 
traditions, the religion, the customs and feelings of the people, are all bound up with 
the language of their country, handed down to them for two thousand years or more, 
from @ time when we were painted savages, To get rid of o language that is the 
task which Mr. Simmons. as I understand him, has proposed to the English nation, 
which has already fallen far short of its duties in the instruction of the people in the 
fondamental rudiments of knowledge. That leads us to the practicability of what Mr. 
Simmons proposes, Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji has forestalled me in pointing out that, as 
far as the economical question is concerned, the proposition is simply ludicrous. We 
could not under the present grants of the Government send out a numberof English 
men and English women to give the natives instruction in English. Having —— 
taken a great interest for many years in the education of the masses in India, 1 can 
speak from actual knowledge ct the difficulty the Government experiences at times, 
in spite of the aid of Inspectors, Deputy-Inspectors, and, I am sorry to say, occasionally 
Police Officars, in whipping be boys to come to the vernacular schools, What is the 
reason? Because the father and mother cannot the little boy from household duties 
to learn some’ which may or may not be of advantage to him , but of which 
they cannot see the benefit. Therefore, this proposal to give instruction to the natives 
in English, in the manner pointed out by Mr. Simmons is Utopian; it ia impossible as 
far as finances are concerned, it is impracticable as far as the feelings of the nation 
are concerned, and the very whisper of such a thing would arvuse a fecling of dis- 
trust and disaffection throughout the whole of India—of that I am perfectly convinced. 


ba rast ne | : ae in an We pie | epee! to 
ten the people we have alwa 1 suspected of underm religion. 
That hes deena most false pao te English, but it bas arisen from this, that 


our educational books contain statements of scientific facts which have the effect of 
loosening their hold on their religion, That is not our fault, but the effect of scientific 
Imowledge (and we all of us, as Englishmen and as enlightened men, are rather 
pleased than otherwise at such a result, so far as those religions are founded on fable 
or error). But what would be the consequence if, throughout India, instead of 
further extending the present system of vernacular education, by which we have imper- 
fectly attempted to raise the mass of pod at least somewhat higher than the ground 
on which they now stand, instead of « this system which appeals to the hearts 
and feelings of the people, it were said to every poor man, woman, and child, “ Before 
we treat you to the privileges and luxuries of Inowledge, you must learn to speak 
colloquial English,” English being the most difficult lan e in the world to speak 
colloquially? The effect would be to create strong feelings of dissatisfaction with our 
rule. Mr. Simmons mentioned one curious circumstance, that in the Indian army it 
has been thought advisable to maintain the English words of command, and he gives 
that as sort of indication that the natives are rather fond of those English words, 
The only words I have heard used by the ys have been “ Hookemdar” (who 
comes there), and the answer “Fring” (a friend). That, considering we have had a 
native army for half a century, with every ppportunity under English commanders of 
learning the English cflloquial Ja e, gives a sort of idea of what kind of a patois it 
would Be that the poor little ryots' sons and daughters would amuse us with. : 
Mr. Moute suggested that some slight injustice had been done by the previous 
speakers to the paper which had been read, for pe did not gather from Mr. Simmons’ 
paper that he proposed to perform so impossible and pre a tauk as to obliterate 
existing languages. g at the — fact that a single language, the Latin, 
P 
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and was adopted as a lingua franca over an area resembling that of India, viz. 
Lemay Ser age wlog agimpiapmlnlip a omy in India BE 
might be as widely adopted as a lingua franca within a short time, as Latin was along 
the shores of the itarranean., 
Mr. Frezwiztam reminded Mr. Moule of the fact that, though Latin was adopted 
as the language of the countries to which he referred, it was now a dead language. 
. Mowe replied 


Mr that it continued to be the of the countries, subject to 
the power of Rome, until that power passed away. after having established 
English as the language of India, our remacy in that country away from 


no doubt English would cease to be 
there would 


then be no longer advantage 
explained that all his remarks had been directed to the expression 


The CxarRman 
“ eolloquial,” as used by Mr, Simmons, He (the Chairman) and no doubt every one 
elze in the room, a ae any scheme whatever for giving a good 
English education to those having the means, or the leisure, or fhe love of knowledge 
to urge them to the acquiremen: hin nb een: age. net -gy English as 
the colloquial language, the native language must be obliterated, for you could not 


have two colloquial lan 
Smrmons that you could, 


Mr. 

Mr. Dapapaar Naonost remarked that English was gradually forcing its way as 
the medium of communication between natives of India engaged in commerce, it 
being adopted as the menus of communication—not only between two persons speaking 
different ca, but between two persons speaking the same la’ ; but, in his 
opinion, to instruction in the vernacular in order that the & devoted to edu- 
cational purposes should be devoted to schools in which English only was taught, 
would be a moat unwise proceeding. 

Mr. Mout asked Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji if he assumed that the natural progress 
of events was enough to trust to without further aid? 

Mr. DapanHar Naorosi that he had always urged that we wanted further 
aid. He would be very glad if, instead of the 100,000 now instructed in — 
schools, there were 1,000,000 boys receiving instruction in English schools; but the 
a aa ae the Government, with the means at their command, should 

them to instruction in English only, or to instruction in the vernacular, and 
also in English in mip er gto er they should not give some instruction 
to the e, instead of allowing them to grow up in utter ignorance, with all their 
Oe ealalace Viet tek Se ans vie as practicability of th : 
. opIy was e 
fh bis 1 the boys 


¢ 
2B 
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plan ed by Mr. Simmons. It would, in opinion, drive m the 
and would defeat its own object, 

Mr. Movxe differed from the Chairman in believing that it was quite poasible to 

have two colloquial lan , «¢. two vehicles for conveyi uial expressions ; 

such was the cuse in Ire and in the nations of Western Latin was used, 


not as a learned lan but as a colloquial language. 
Mr. Somtons.—I think some of the speakers have a little misunderstood me in 


reference to what I pro with regard to the vernacular languages. All I 
is, not that the native languages shoul be obliterated, but that they pe? be let 
alone to die out, or to own course, The ition I make is this: as 
you ate teaching English to many parties who now can afford to learn English for the 
of acquiring a knowledge of acience, so I by means of pictorial repre- 

sen , to enable those partias to leaxn tenn colloctel language. We know, in our 
own —_— there are very few words used by the English labourer—those few words I 
would teach to the natives, and thus endeavour to make the English language the 
colloquial language of India, instead of so many as a hundred different languages, as 
there are at present. Ido not propoae to obliterate, I do not propose to use any means 
for doing away; but I propose to say to the native, “Come to me, and I will do my 
wi a in instructing you in Engtish, in order that you and I may converse 
together y, and in as friendly a way as we possibly can in that lunguage.” I 
to take advantage of the desire shown by many parties in India to obtain ‘a 

of English, and I say, “ Very well, Bs desire is to learn English, 

it by these means; thereare a preat many advantages that you can receive by 


English lan) - You wish to learn the lan here is an 
thor of so doing.” I Seni say to the natives, adults as as children, for £ 


~ 
* 
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would not confine this instruction by means of pictorial representation to children, 
“ Here is free tuition in English if you wish to receive it. I do not put a pressure on 
you—that was the fault of the olden time—but I ask:you to look at the advantages 
of acquiring a knowledge of English. If you are desirous of learning, I am ready to 
ne orf er is the Soe ay ial in to you, in order to enable you to gain 
w 

Cram, in pro fg a vote of thanks to Mr. Simmons for the he 
had read, observed that Mr. Simmons’ remarks in reply differed somewhat from the 
apparent of the paper. If his only object was to assist, by pictorial repre- 
sentation, the education in Eaglish of those receiving that instruction, he (the 
Obairmon) had made there marks which he adkieetet fo the mecting water & 
total misconception of the purpose of TF er. He thought no one present would 
deny that it was extremely important an Tutelie to aid in the dissemination of 
English throughout India; but with regard to making it the colloquial language, he 
thought it was so completely in nuhibus, that it might be left to the course of events 
and the advancement of public opinion. 

Mr. Dapasnar Naorowr, in ot the motion, observed that Mr. Simmons, 
when he said in his reply that he would let the vernacular alone, and only direct his 
attention to — was quite consistent with what he had said in his paper, but 
that was just where he (Mr. Dadabhai Nroroji) differed from him. ie uadenined 
Mr, Simmons to propose that there should be no vernacular schools. 

Mr. Smmows explained that what he meant was that it would be open to those 
gentlemen who wished to extend education in their vernacular to do ao, but he ~~ 
Language the Government should use all its exertions in extending the Eng 


re, 

. Dapasn#ar Naonost observed that he differed from Mr. Simmons in his view 
that the Government ought not to spend money on teaching in the vernacular; but 
however rouch he differed from Mr, ‘Bimmons he thanked him most sincerely, as he 
was sure all his native friends did, for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Fitzwilliam, seco by Mr. Wadya, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Chairman. 


—— 
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MEETING, FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1869. 
W. TAYLER, Esq., oy ree Cxare. 
The following Paper was read by R. H. Exzaor, Esq. -— 
On the Beneficial Effects of Caste Institutions. 
Mysetr AND My Native NEIGHBOURS. 


In the year 1855 I miled for India with a otiings engttel, and wi Sak Bom eit 
in my own capabilities which is common to youth, which one looks back upon 
in after-life with mingled feelings of wonder and amusement. With my capital and 
belief I landed at Bombay, and a week later embarked for Mangalore in a salt-lnden 
native craft (Patauma), the use of which I hired for the sum of 35 florins. We sailed 
down the -fringed coast with such an Eastern indifference to time, that it took 
me nine days to reach my destination. The geographical position of the obscure port 
of Mangalore may be most easily realized y running an imaginary line from Aden to 
the nearest point of the western shores of India. On nearing the coast and looking 
to the eastward will see a e of a running parallel to the sea- 
board, and at a idanee of ebous 66 mallee i nd. 

They are, as it were, the mighty buttresses on which rest the table-land of —— 
which hag an average height of 3000 fect above the level of the sea. This 
fantastic chain of hills, now receding into deep oar gg arog y like 
os into the seagis called the Western Gheuts, and forms boundary 

ween the plains of the Mysore table-land and the lowlands, which stretch from the 
foot of the hills to the sea. But we bave te get from Mangalore to Munzerabad. 
Leaving, then, the Arabian 8ea behind us, and ing our fuces to the east, let us 
take the road which enters the Mysore province by the passof Munzerabad. Up to 
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the foot of the mountain Natare has thrown few obstacles in the way; but as we near 
those dark defiles which are black with jungle and swarming with elephants and 
bison, further p: seems impossible. The —, of our engineers, and easily 
it pan to ts ia, however, overeame all tho ficulties of the route, The road 
winds, and twists and turna, now backw now forwards, sometimes at other 
times easy, but always upwards. We toil up an ascent of some 3500 feet, and 
, north, and south, we see the land old Hyder ruled over, and which he 
ften predicted his half-mad son would assuredly lose. The western frontier shows 
little of the signs of warfare; but, towards the termination of the the Star Fort 
Min and the grave of the only English officer killed at the siege reminds 
of the struggle which terminated with the fall of Seringapatam and the death of 
ppo. And some miles to the south-east the om is pointed out as the 
spot where Arthur Welle the last of resistance to British sway. 
The Talook, or county unzerabad, which forms part of the western frontier of 
pike, gd 9g bie north and south about 50 miles, and has an average breadth of 
about 20. It rte = on the po by ae Lar ~* — 
of M on the w Canara, on yt of the Mysore State. 

When’ entered Munzerabad in 1855 there was only one coffee planter in the 
talook. To him I had a letter of introduction, and be s00n put me im the way of pro- 
curing forest land fit for coffee, After some delay I succeeded in locating myself about 
12 miles from his house, and thus commenced, and for long continued, my intercourse 
with my native neighbours. : ; 

The people amongst whom I lived may be divided roughly into four classes— 

. The Lingacts, or worshippers of Siva. 
2. The Gowdahs, or Wokkul Muckelloo. 
3. The Todyman caste. 

4, The Coolies, or labourers. 

The first two may be called pllbveting pecpciatecs, wad Se comnpedions of the others 
are sufficiently indicated by their names. The remainder of the —— consists of 
potters, carpenters, and silversmiths, and the small number of Brahmin priests who 
are necessary to officiate at the only temple of note, and to solemnize the marringes of 
the middle and upper classes. As to race, the whole population may be divided into 
Dresidians and those of distinctly extraction. The last are ——— by 
the coolies of the country, the first by the castes I have already specified. Amongst 
the society I havo thus briefly described I spent many years of the closest intimacy. 
I have lived with the people, not to convert them, or to tax them, or to judge them, 
bat simply as a neighbour, from whom they had little to hope, and certainly nothin, 
to fear. I have — in their houses, obliged them in little matters, and been obiged 
in return. I have bought and aold with —lent and borrowed with ot 
with them as fellow-sportsmen—quarrelled with them—visited them when sick and 
dying—and attended their marriage-feasts and funerals, As a holder of rice lands and 
palm trees I have dealt with them as tenants. I have settled their disputes, and called 
them in to arbitrate between me and their own ; and every evening my tea- 

d around my house was the common lounge of farmers from the adjacent villages. 

came to hear the news—some for medicine for sick members of i 
others to play quoits, and to talk over plans for our next shooting expedition. Having 
thus briefly glanced at the nature of my intercourse with the le, I shall now pro- 
ceed to the conclusions my experience has led me to adopt regar the remarkable 
institution which forms the subject of the present paper. 

Tn Kielofs fable of the ‘* Peasant and the Horse,” the latter murmurs at the way his 
master throws oats broadcast on the soil, How much better, argues the horse, it would 
poe pean eee are Bn Se Se Ra Ot eek eave aie Se he eat. 
But the cats grow and sre garnered, and them the seme horse is fed the year 
fo. . The animal was unable to comprehend the wisdom of his master's acts, 
and in the same way we often see that man im his turn fails often to comprehend the 
nature and effects of things around him. And thus it is with thé institution I am now 
about to consider. People, taking an outside — view, have ignorantly murmured 
at the institution of caste, looking at it through highly-c¥vilized spectacles, that have 
seen some of the inconveniences it has caused to the educated lations of the towns, 
and hence they have argued that the Mstitution is the curse Indie. But it seems 
to me that an attentive and unprejudiced examination tends to prove that in former 
times it was cxactly the reverse, and that at the present moment, as far as all the 
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i sane Se be considered, with reference to the state 
oe red yey as a valuable and usefu inetitation, 

here, at the onset, I wish it to be clearly understood that an immense diver- 
gence has taken place between the town and country populations. The former have 
advanced with rapid strides on the paths of enlightenment and — and the 
latter, it is hardly too much to say, have remained almost universally stationary, To 
argue, therefore, from one to the other is not only impossible but absurd; and it 
seems merely a waste of time to point out that what may be admirably suited to one 
set of poo may be a positive nuisance to another. With reference, then, to this 
question of caste, instead of treating India as a whole I shall divide it into town and 
country populations. In the first place I shall treat of the effects of caste on the country 
populations amongst whom I have lived, and in the second place I shall offer some 
considerations regarding the effect of the institution amongst the people of the towns; 
and first of all as to rural population :— 

In these observations on caste T shall not commence with any attempt to trace its 
origin, nor shall I endeavour to enumerate the countless forms it has assumed amongst 
the peoples of the peninsula. My aim is to direct the attention of the reader not 
to the bones of its een bee to the living effects of the institution. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of interest to something of the peculiar customs of the various 
tribes and races, but it is to be regretted that people generally huve rested content 
with information of that sort, and have seldom attempted to investignte those points 
which are, I conceive, mainly of use and interest. What Indians may or may not do— 
what they may eat, whiat ep! may drink, and what clothing they may put on—are not 
matters on which inguirers should bestow much time. The infurmation most needed, 
and which has not yet, or only in the most imperfect sense, been acquired, is as to 
what caste has done for or evil. It shall be my endeavour to solve that question ; 
and I imagine the solution would be in « great measure effected if I evuld, in the first 
instance, answer satisfwtorily the following questions :— 

1. How fur has caste acted us a moral t amongst the Indians themselves ? 

2. How far has it acted advantageously or the reverse in segregating them socially 
from the conquerors who have overrun their country ? 

On the first of these points I nay observe, without the slightest exaggeration, that 
very fow of our countrymen indeed have had such opportunities of formmg a correct 
estimate, for very tow Englishmen have ever been so entirely dependent on a native 
population fur society. or the firet four or five years of my there were only 
three Europeans beside myself, and we were all about twelve miles apart, The 
natural nence was, that the better classes were my sole companions; and as I 
joined in ¢ sports, and had some of them always about me, terms of intimacy 
sprang up which never could have existed under any other circumstances. And 
farther, when you come to consider that I have employed on my estate the poorer 
of the better classes in various capacities, and a large number of the aborigines or 
labourer class, it seems pretty clear that I at least ought to be a tolerably competent 
judge as to whether caste did or did not exercise a favourable influence on the morals 
of the people. As regards one department of morals I unhesitatingly aflirm that they 
had, and that as regards the connection of the sexes it would be difficult to find any- 
where in the world a more moral people than the two highcat castes in Munzerabad, 
whether with reference to the women of the labourer class or amongst themselves. The 
Pariah women perform various menial offices about the farmers’ houses, and generally 
help to carry out the working of the native farms. Now, so strongly are these women 
protected by caste law, that I never heard of but one instance of one of the better 
classes living with a Pariah woman. Some aversion of race there may no doubt be, 
but the polive of caste and its penulties are so strong that he would be a bold man 
indeed who would venture to run any risk of detection. Now to many of you this —_ 

not appear a very important matter, nor for a long time did it nccur to me as such, ti 

it was ed to me by one of my sub-monagers in India, who himself was sprung 
from the la chs in my own county in Scotland. One of the first things that 
struck him in India was the advantage of their powerful police, and he then drew a 
comparison, which anyonegiequainted with the morals of the bondagers (women who 
work on farms) in our border counties can only too readily verify. On this point, 
then, there can be no doubt whatever as to the value of enste as protecting the poor 
from the ions of the better classes. 

But lieve alleged that the better classes have better morals amongst themselves 
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than the labourers have, and it may not be out of place if I point to some facts which 
—_* justify that ossertion. Hver since I ~ogee > my — pen been in the 

it of promoting marriages amongst my people. To explain. man comes to ma 
for money to get a wife with. I advance the sum, and take an agreement from the 
individusl that he ond jis wife shall reside and work on the estate until they find it 
convenient to repay the debt; and in this way I have advanced money to the coolies, 
and the poorer of the better castes, who will work on estates if they are well treated. 
Cases of adultery, therefore, naturally were referred to me, in order that the marriage 
expenses should be recovered from the co-respondent. The cases of adultery amongat 
the Parlahs were common, whilst amongst the better classes I never heard of even a 
suspected one: and theeo facts tuken alone might not seem very decisive, but as 
& confirmation of my genernl experience they are, I apprehend, of some value. 

Having thus briefly glanced at caate us controlling the connection of the sexes, let 
us now look at it from another point, which I venture to think is, 1s regards its ulti- 
mate consequence, of even still more importance. If there is one vice more than 
another which is productive of serious crime, it is the abuse of alcohol. We know too 
well what a ful curse that ia in this country, and what a number of evils may 
be distinctly traced to it. Regarding it, then, with all its consequences, whether 
physical or mental, it is difficult to estimate too highly the value of those caste laws 
which utterly prohibit the use of tliose strong rinies which, ‘pies in any country, 
are a hundred times more so under the mys of a eal sun. But it would be tedious 
to enlarge on point regarding which we have sucl: ample evidence, and I need only 
say that about a third pf the people of Munzerabad use no alenbol, and those of the 
two second castes, being no doubt considerably influenced fs the opinions of the 
abstainers, but very rarely drink to uxcees. As for the Pariahs, I need hardly say that 
they are ected to alcohol in whatever shape they can procure it. 

On two very important puints, then—the connection of the sexes and the use 
of alcohol, it is evident that caste lows have produced some very favourable results, 
laut I do not think we can accurately gauge their value unless we compare them with 
the state of things existing in oue of our home counties; and the comparison I have 
to make may not be very svothing, but I am sure it is very interesting. Take any one 
of our r counties, for instance, and com it with Munzerabad as regards 
these moral points I have referred to, and it will be found that Munzerabad has an 
immense superiority. This may seem a bold assertion, and I think it therefore expe- 
dlient to fo before you the opportunities I had for forming my opinions on this 
subject, on many other points where the institution of comparison was useful, I 
myself am from a border county, and am of the proprietor caste. My head 
manager, whose experience had been derived from my own county and the adjoining 
one, was of the tenant-fnrmer caste; and my third manager, also from the same oar | 
as myself, was derived from the labourer caste, or, to be quite correct, from that usefi 
class of it which forms our farm stewards. I had, ‘ore, before me experience of 
every class in an English county to compare with extensive experience of all classes 
in an Indian one, and I need luardly waste words in further explaining the nature of 
the opportunities I had in forming fair and just estimates of native habits and customs 
as compared with English ones. To return, then, from this digression, I may repeat 
wt ba oe _ as to the moral superiority of Munzerabad, as regards the points hitlerto 
mentioned. 

You will here observe that in stating the comparison, I draw no inferencea, nor do 
I attempt to assign reasons, they would take up too much time, and I merely offer the 
facta for your considerntion, 

Before closing this branch of my subject I may allude briefly to what has been so 
often attacker by the opponents of caste—I mean the prolibition of the marriage of 
widows. This custom exists in Munzerabad, but I am not aware that any great 
moral evil arises from it, ns the widew can always contract to live with a man—the 
only difference being that the ceremonies performed are of an inferior kind. On 
custome like these, which, in a great mensure neutralize the evils arising from the re- 
strictions on re-marringn, it seems to me pomete—mapeem g and I am 
not aware how far the practice alluded to prevails in other parts of ButI must 
hasten on as rapidly a8 poasible to the consideration of our second point. 

How far has caste acted beneficially, or the reverse, in separating the Hindoos 
socially from the conquerors who have overran their country ? 

If the advantages of caste arc striking and apparent as regards the moral points 
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I have alluded to, seem to me infinitely more so when we coms to consider the 
happy influence the institution has had in separating the natives from the white 
ruces, And here I cannot help indulging in a vain regret that the blessings of caste 
had not been universally diffused amo all inferior races. How many of these have 
our boasted civilization improved off the face of the earth? How much has that tide 
of civilization, which the first tide of conquerors invariably b with them, effected ? 
How much, in other words, has their vice, rum, and gunpowder helped to extermi- 
nate these unhappy mees which, unprotected by caste, have come in contact with the 
white man. Nor in India itself are we altogether without a a instance 
of the value of separation from foreigners. The Todar, the lads of the soil on the 
Nielgherry Hills, furvishes us with a lamentable account of what the absence of 
castu feeling is capable of producing. We found them a simple pastoral race, and the 
early visitors to bills were struck with their inoffensive manner, and what was 
falsely considered to be their greatest advantage—frecdom from caste association. 
What is their condition now? One of drunkenness, debauchery, and disease of the 
most fatal description. . Had the much repelled caste-law been theirs, what a different 
result would contact with: Europeans have brought! Custe, would have saved 
them from alcobol, and their women from contamination—they would thus have main- 
tained their self-respect; and if at first separation brought with it no progress or 
shadow of change, it would at least have induced no evil, and education and en- 
lightenment would, in time, have modified these caste institutions which, to a super- 
ficial observer, seem to be productive of nothing but evil, 

We have seen, now, that social contact with whites, without any barrier 
between them and the inferior races, is not, in a moral point of view, a very 
desirable thing in any part of the world. But if this is a moral consequence, we 
muy also point to a mental one which exercises an immense influence. I mean the 
overwhelming sense of inferiority which is s0 apt to depress casteless races. I believe, 
then, that for sivages or for people in a low state of civilization if is of the greatest 
eee that they should have = of difference which may not _y keep them 

lly apart, but which may enable them to maintain some feeling of superiority 
when coming in contact with highly civilized races. Nor is it neccssary that the 
fueling of superiority shoukl be well founded. An oe superiority will, I 
belicve, answer the purpose equally well. We don’t cut beef, nor would we touch 
ful cooked by Parinhs, sea poor matters for self-congratulation. But if these 
motives prevent a man from forming a poor opinion of himself, they should be care- 
fully cherished. On these points at least a feeling of superiority is sustained, and, 
therefore, the tendency to de tion is diminished, But if on all points the white 
mon mukes his oe t, the weaker people ly aequire a thorough con- 
tempt for themselves, and soon become careless of what they do, or of what becomes 
of them. The mutual spring becomes fatally depressed, and this circumstance has 
probably more to do with the deterioration of interior races than most people would be 
inclined to admit. Nothing there, I believe, chills the soul and checks the 
of man #0 much as @ hopeless sense of inferiority; and had I time I might turn 
attention to the univenulity of this law, and to the numerous instances that have 
been collected to prove the Do ago and injurious effect, whatever nature, on a 
grand and overwhelming seems to exercise on the mind of man, how it 
makes him timid, credulous, and superstitious, and produces effects which retard 
his progress, But to advance further on this point, however interesting it = be, 
ould only tend to distract our attention from the subject of this paper. the 
remarks hitherto made are of any value they undoubtedly prove that all inferior 
races have a tendency, in the first instance, to adopt the vices rather than the virtues 
of the civilized races they come in contact with. Assuming, then, as I think we 
have every right to do, that that statement is universally true, if is evident that the 
social separation maintained by caste has been of incalculable advantage. On the 
other hand, a number of disadvantages have been indicated by various writers. But 
only one of these alleged evils seems to.me at all worthy of notice. It has been 
asserted that this separation has my ome advancement, that it has ted the 
natives learning as much ipom us as they otherwise might have, and that it has im- 
peded the mainspring of all advancement—education. Here, I apprehend, the argu- 
ment egtins: cuts, 00 for 20 the counties’ populations ase concemed, wherly ‘iil, 
and in a province contiguous to my own & signal contradiction can be pointed 
to. Few people have more proudly separated themacives than the Coorgs. Amongst 
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none is the chastity of their women more jealously guarded, and yet they were the 
first pene $a who desired and ccna ie female education. And how, 
then, can it be for one moment asserted that the tendency of caste is to check the 


of the le. 
Fetes vow tre te fie considenation of the effeets of caste on the town population, 
in the same order and on the same points that we have selected for consideration 
when treating of the rural clesses >— 

How far has caste operated with them as a moral restraint, either as regards 
the connection of the sexes, or the use of alcohol? This question may be very 
— answered by saying that caste in towns, as regards these points, must almost 
wholly be ineffective, as the possibility of enforcing them does not exist. Nor need I 
waste time in proving that people in towns may do with impunity things which very 
soon become notorious in the country. aa 

Then as re that ition from foreigners—that may be dismissed with 
equal brevity, such of the town population as have maintained a fair state of 
morality amid the evils of large cities, are not likely to be materially affected by the 
bad habits and customs of the white races, and as for those who have never led a 
steady lifeit would not much matter with whom they mixed. But caste not onl 
brings with it no as far as the town population is concerned, but is fraught wit 
a number of ul and vexatious evils which are so notorions that I will not take 
up your time by en them. Ishall, therefore, bring this branch of my pe 
to an abrupt close, and consider it asa settled question that, as far ag the people of the 
towns are concerned, the sooncr that caste is abolished the better. 

In retracing the ground we have gone over, I may remind you that we have 
considered the effects of caste as regards the coun populations in two very important 
porticulars—first of all as to their mormlity, which is regulated by caste; and 
secondly, as regards the effect the institetion has had in aiding to resist the bad 
hebits and customs which would otherwise have been ncq by coming in 
contact with white mces, As regards the use of alcohol, and the connection of the 
sexes—we have compared the morelity of a county in India with the morality of a 
rey in Scotland, and we have found the comparison tell in favour of the Indians. 
And by facts which =y) be brought from meng Lage of the globe we have seen 
that, it is a universal Inw that inferior races have a tendency to adopt the vices 
rather than the virtues of superior races, and that, therefore, caste-laws which enjoin 
social separation are of the highest value. We have seen the value of caste in keeping 
up or of self-respect and superiority. We have seen that these caste-laws can 
exist without retarding the progress of the people, or their desire for education. 
And finally, taking all these points into consideration, we concluded that there were 
no drawbacks, and many striking advantages connected with caste as far as the 
country populations are concerned. 

In the second place we looked at the town populations, and came to the conclusion 
that caste is an unmitigated evil. : 

Keeping these points plainly in mind let us now advance to the consideration 
of the third question which naturally rises out of these conclusions which I assume 
to have been established :— 

That pers is, How far has caste acted beneficially or the reverse in helping 
to retard the adoption of Christianity? Pursuing the same order as before, ict ns 
ask, in the first place, whether caste has, as regards the country population, acted 
beuefically on this paint as well as in the others we have looked at. But before attempt- 
ing to answer the question, it may be as well to offer a few general remarks which 
tend to show that, independent of any question of caste, it is hopeless to expect tliat 
any ignorant and generally unenlightened race can possibly derive any benefit from 
—s the formula of a pure faith, 

lustrate this well establisheil trath let us point to three of the mary instances 
which may be adduced as decisively confirming it. The history of Obristianity in 
a5 ig Islam amongst the Indian Mahomedans, and that of cur native Christians 
in India. As to the first, to use the words of Buekle, “ After the new religion had 
received the homage of the best part of Burope it was found that nothing had really 
been effected.” Superstition was merely turned from cme channel into another. The 
adoration of idols was sneceeded by fie adoration of saints, and for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion it entirely failed to produce its natural fruits 
because ignorance imperatively demanded superstition in some shape or other. 
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To some it may seem curious; the same remarks may be applied to the history of 
Mahomedanism in India. But how long was it before the _— like the Israelites 
of old, fell away from the grand doctrine of the unity of God P How long was it before 
the adoration of idols was followed by the adoration of saints? The exact coincidence, 
however, is no more striking than that given causes produce fixed results with an 
Eastern a3 well as with a Western people. 

Look, thirdly, at our native Christians in India. Their character is notorious, and 
the general experience of the n points to them as the worst class in India. 
My own opinion certainly tends in the same direction, But I prefer to take safer 
ground, and shall, therefore, confine myself to asserting that they are neither better 
nor worse than the classes from whom they are principally drawn, Sprang from the 
lowest classes, they have maintained the habits and customs of the lowest, uninfluenced 
and — by what, in the absence of enlightenment, is necessarily nothing but a 

name. 
considerations alone must always have immense weight against the idea of 
attempting to effect a radical cure by the treatment of sym 8. But by this cure 
not only would ys not change the Indians by changing religious formulas, but 
you would inflict on them an incalculable injury, by depriving them of restraints 
which as we have seen are in some particulars of unmensge importance. ‘To become a 
Christian the first thing required of a man is that he should give up caste, and deliver 
himself up to the uncontrolled guidance of his conscience—that le should give up s 
powerful and effective moral restraint—that he should abandon a position which carries 
with it feelings of self-respect and superiority, and resign himself to the degradin 
reflection that he may eat from the same platter and drink from the same y 
as the filthiest Pariah. And that this would be degrading there can be little doubt. 
Were he an educated and enlightened man, he would be sustained by feelings and 
hts which would rise above such considerations, But in absence of 
enlightenment ead would be his fate, and melancholy the deterioration that would 
or ensue. The way in which that deterioration would take place has been 
sufficiently indicated in the first pases of this paper, and to give in the principal 
reasons against a change of faith would only be to repeat what I have already enid. 
Not only then, I repeat, would a change of a be as unimproving and superficial 
as changes of that sort always are in an unenlightened age, but a number of positive 
evils would follow from the necessary abandonment of the restrictions of caste; and we 


may, therefore, conclude that, as regards the country tion, the effects of caste 
= hating to prevent the adoption of a spurious Christianity, is of incalculable 
vantage. 


When we turn to the town populations the case is widely different. We have seen 
that for them the practical advantages of caste can hardly be suid to exist, and there- 
fore a change of religion which invoked its abolition would, as regards any part of 
soviety, at lenst uce no evil. Here, at least, we are on safe ground, Bat 
this is not all. We see that with the better classes education and enlightenment 
have borne their natural fruit, and demanded a pure faith, which has already spru 

in the shape of Deiam. Enlightenment, then, will produce a pure faith whi 
will, in time, react on society, and push it forward with accelerated — Now, it 
cannot be denied that caste does retard the adoption of a pure faith; and, if we 
assume that a pure faith will in turn become a cause or even an accelerator of pro- 
gress, then it is certain that, as regards the people of the towna, caste, as resisting a 
change of religion, is an undoubted calamity. ; 

We have now looked at the bearings of caste on three very important points—its 
moral bearing amongst the Indians themselves; its effects in muintaining a social 

tion between the European and Asiatic races; and its effects in retarding the 

adoption of a new religion. In the first place we looked at the people of the country, 

came to the conclusion that on all these points caste operates advantageously. In 

the second place we looked at the people of the towns, and came to tle conclusion that 
caste confers on them no advantages, and prodaces many evils, ; 

Let us now point to the causes of the general _— abuse of caste institutions, 
and at the same time suggest the line of conduct that the people of the towns onglit 
to adopt with reference to this question. 

And here I need not oceupy much time i indicating the causes of that abuse of 
caste which has always been so popular with my countrymen, In fact, these causes 
are 80 apparent that, if we admit the truth of the facts and arguments hitherto 
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adduced, must already have anticipated the solution I have to give. Caste, as wo 
have sean, ins Sarton eet is the ane the towns. Now, it is amongst towns and 
cautonments that our principal experiences have been acquired of this institution, 
and the educated Indians of the towns, feeling all the evils and experiencing none of 
the advantages of caste, ae naturally loud in their condemnation of it. And hence 
the evil reputation into which, with the advanced classes, the institution of caste has 
£0 universally fallen, Hence the ery arising from all Europeans, and a trifling section 
of natives, that caste should be abolished from one end of India to the other. 
But how is it that no response comes from these country populations, amongst whom 
I have lived ? How is it that these shrewd-headed people are so insensible to the evils 
of caste, and that you never hear one word about it? The answer is ex 
simple, They have never felt these evils, because for them they do not exist. 
they felt the pressure of caste-laws, as do the people of the towns, the outcry would 
be universal and the institution speedily done away with, When the people of the 
country are as advanced as the people of the towns, then, and not till then, will the 
yp which is now confined to the latter, be uni y felt; and not till 
theu, will this institution, being no longer suited to the requirements of the age, be 
universally discarded, 

Let us now say a few words as to the line of conduct that should be adopted as 
regarils caste by those who are desirous of rid of that institution. 

In the firet place the opponents of caste should not weaken their case by talking 
nonsense; and, in the secoud place, they should remember above all things that, to use 
a common saying, ai aS Dublin, the best thing you can do is 
to start him off on the way to Cork.” I shall now enlarge a little on both of these 


To illustrate my first suggestion, our time will not be unprofitably employed in 
considering some of those remarkable conclusions which sound so well ‘4 the observa- 
tions one often hears about India, The tendency of caste, you will hear it gravely 

is to elevate the upper classes on the highest possible pinnacle, and keep the 

—s ust, What, continues the a keeps the Brahmin at 
the top and the at the bottom? What, let me in eepes our dukes on 
these lofty pinnacles, and those Dorsetshire and Devonshire la a8 ignorant, 
more hel and a Oe es ee lantation coolies ? 

Why is a cow's tai long and a fox’s tail bushy it in the 19th century that we are 
nis ead eo le's cars that the upper classes in India were at the top of the 
social scale and the at the bottom centuries before caste, in its present shape, 
ever existed, and that the relative position of the two races would continue with little 
change were caste abolished to-morrow — 

t, gravely asks another, has prevented the people of India uni into one 
nation, and destroyed all hopes of political fasion? Nor would the a ity of the 
question be apparent to many till you asked them what has prevented all Europe 
becoming one nation? or, to take things on a smaller scale, let us ask what pre- 
veuted the Highland clans forming themselves into a nation ? 

What, aguin, has prevented the educated natives from turning Roman Catholics, 
or Anglicans, or Presbyterians, Wesleyans or Baptists? Caste, again, is the common 
enewer, combined in this last instance with what a ge are pleased to call native 
prejudices, though what that means I do not pretend to explain. Now, it is not 
improbable that some of may have heard of Holloway’s pills, and we know, in 
fact, that thousands must believe that medicine to be an cious remedy for eve 
constitutional ailment. Only swallow Holloway and you are a cured man. Wel 
the abolition of caste, with an incredible number of people, is, in like manner, con- 
fidently pronounced to be & universal remedy for all the politival and social complaints 
of India. Remove that, and you will at one stroke secure social liberty—national 
unity—the removal of idolatry, and the adoption of Christianity. Such, then, are 
aa me meee SO eae eee ais SOE RES a De See 

poin out tha: en caste must tale ifferent ground if the: 
wish to obtain a hearin fiyas the geass of Tel, ‘ee Jj 

In the second point to which I wished to call your attention, I alluded to the 
universal Jaw of opposition, and used a common saying which exactly illustrates the 
probable result of violent and ill-judged-ettacks on caste. In fact, a0 t is this, 
that I fel sure you will have aleady antiipated the lie I suggest thatthe op ts 
of caste should follow. What the opponents of caste should preach is not the i 
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of that institution, but toleration for the educated and advanced of their countrymen 
who, finding caste no suited to them, wish to discard it. They should urge that 
this institution is valuable for the rural populations, and urge them to maintain it ; 
but at the same time urge that times are changing, and that the pe of the towns 
ask for some toleration, not because caste is necessarily an evil of i but because it 
is — inconvenient, This is the way (and if this ‘not do, no other will) that 
the evils of caste are to be mitigated; and I urge these views accordingly on the 
serious attention of all enlightened Indians. 

In the early part of this paper I observed that it was not my intention to attempt to 
trace the origin of caste, or to give an account of the various forms it has assumed ; 
indeed, to attempt the latter alone, would require a paper of itself. But I may venture, 
in conclusion, to make a few general remarks on the nature and origin of caste. 

The common idea of caste is, that it is simply a combination of troublesome and 
fanciful restrictions im: upon the various people of India by those of the upper 
classes who desired to keep themselves above the jostling of the crowd. But this in- 
atitution (if that be a correct term for if) arose naturally and regularly out of the 
circumstances of the a when these circumstances no longer exist, it will as 
naturally disa ; and that the last must happen, we have seen from the fact that 
altered circumstances have already caused the commencement of its removal with the 
people of the towns. But the general circumstances which gave birth to caste require 
a few words of explanation, and the following solution seems not an unnatural one. 

We know as a certain fact, tliat certain peoples to whom we have given the names 
of Drasidians and Aryans, entered India from the north; that they increased and 
ees overspread the whole of India, and reduced the aborigines to serflom. We 
also know that these tribes from the north, who were, comparatively mpeckings, ts, 
looked upon the black, ugly, carrion-enting aborigines with singular disgust. Hence 
naturally must have arieen the opinions as Pariahs, which all the superior 
castes hold to this day. Even to have food touched by people of such abominable 
habits must have been repulsive, and therefore the separation into men of caste and 
men of no caste followed as a matter of course, Cnste, then, seems naturally to have 
arisen from the idea that to associate in any i Bhypase people of bad habits and 

ling ideas is an intolerable degradation, superior races, therefore, must 
ave considered it a matter of importance to retreat as far as possible from the habits 
of the aborigines, and when we take into consideration the influence of religion—the 
natural ambition of the priestly classes—and the fondness of the Hindeo mind for 
subtle distinctions, the reat easily follows. But though numerous castes arose amongst 
the invaders, the really offensive distinction is still the original one of race between the 
races from the north, and the aborigines whom they found in possession of India, 
The base, then, of cnste we may rest assured was simply the result of a people wishing 
to keep themselves uncontaminated when coming in contact with a debased population. 
This was exactly the case with the Jews. They were simply a very strongly-guarded 
caste, and it is curious to observe the correspondence between the caste — of the 
Jews and these at present in force amongst the Indians. In Munzerabad, no caste 
nitive will give you 2 bon to drink out of an earthenware vessel, oan he hag no 
objection to your dri ¢ from his bress lotah, The Levitical law is tho same, and 
enjoins the breaking of an earthenware vessel, but only the cleansing of a braas one, 
after being used by a stranger. This may seem a ridi restriction, but it was one 
of many to prevent the Jews from adopting the rules and customs of the people around 
them, and the Indians having similar views have naturally adopted similar means. 
Such then, is a brief generalization of the causes which led to caste-laws, which wero 
no doubt, carried in some instances to a ridiculous length, but which were founded iu 
common sense, and were admirably adapted to carry into effect the opinions of the 
superior races, 

Mr, Dapanuar Naorost.—At our last meeting I said that I thought the natives of 
India were to be eqngratulated on the fret that English gentlemen were, from time to 
time, found devoting their time and attention to the preparation of papers affecting 
the interests of the natives. As an additional matter of congratulation we have, in the 

t case, an English*gentleman who not only takes the trouble to ~~ an 
interesting paper on one of those subjects, hut who, contrary to the very frequent 
enstom = | ted by Englishmen of judging everything according to their own stun- 
dard, and cundemning every native institution which is not ennsistent with their own 
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institutions, without giving consideration to the necessity of the institution 
“yy of its origin, takes 4 me and thoughtfal view of an institution which 
existed very old times among a population of 200,000,000, and endeavours to 
there is init, It is much to Mr. Elliot's credit that be has shown 
terest in the welfare of the natives with whom he has come in contact. 
feelings, and tried to give a fair consideration to the institu- 
ons existing among them; ro gt intimate acquaintance he seems to have cultivated 
the natives around him entitles him to tr with some authority on the subject 
which he has brought forward. I do not see Ihave much to eay against the viewa 
that be bas expressed. I am rather that, contrary to the general current of abuse 
inst caste, le comes forward to show that there is some good in the institution— 
that in condemning the institutions of any country all the circumstances must be 
taken into consideration—and that the institution of caste, which has existed for so 
many years, had its origin in the social condition of the people at the time it ori- 
ginatod. I find that Mr. Elliot folly admits that caste ought not to exist for ever in 
India, and that he looks furward to time when, owing to the spread of education, 
caste and its buneful effects will disappear. I will , therefore, specially point 
out a few instances in which, in the present condition of India, caste is a real bar to 
progress. I grant fully that in the condition of existing at the time the system 
of caste was established it may have done a great deal of goad (though even in those 
early times it was productive at the same time of much harm; for a nation so split up 
into small societies by themselves never could keep up its power asa political body); but, 
taking the circumstances of the country os they exist at present, I will give one or two 
instances in which the present system of caste interferes with progress among the 
higher classes. The t struggle which is now going on in Bombay about the 
whow Inarriage rind ng is an apt illustration of it; and, algo, the fear of excom- 
munication prevents a large body of natives from coming to this country, and profiting 
by their visit. It is often said, * Educated Hindoos t not to care for this excom- 
munication ;” but those who say that little think what excommunication means. A 
man who is excommunicated may not care for it for his own sake, but he bas his 
family to consider. What is to be done with his daughters? They cannot marry if 
the father is excommunicated, and the result therefore is most serious with them. I 
knew of one instance of a native gentleman who, being excommunicated from his 
caste from having visited Englend, had on the death of his child been put to the very 
necessity of having it carried by his servaut, without anybody accompanying 
he being a person of @ different religion. I simply point this out as an 
instance to show that caste is out of date—that, having done the gond it was designed 
to do, if is now an anachronism. With regard to the speculations Mr. Elliot entered 
into as to the future religion of India, I certainly will not follow him. That is a 
subject which, I think, can be left to time. We do not know whether Brahminism will 
eventually spread over all India, or whether it will be one of the hundred-and-one 
religions which now already exist. Those are matters not bearing on the question, 
nad thurefure I will not enter into them, but merely say that I feel very thankful to 
Mr. Elliot for the manner in which he has dealt with this subject, and I wish his 
example were followeil by all Englishmen writing on Indian subjects, and that they 
would give due consideration to all the necessities and bearings of the case, feeling that 
the institutions of any country should only be condemned after a careful consideration 
of all their bearinga, and after putting a charijable construction on the efforts made 
to pe those inatitutions on the part of those who have been brought up in them, 
and who therefore cunnot be expected to shake them off all at once, Therefore, I 
thank Mr. Elliot most sincerely for the very thoughtful way in which he has con- 
sidered this much-abused custom of caste. Iam not a Hindoo—I am a Parsce; so 
that I have nothing to fear from caste, and no struggles to make for or against it; but 
the work of a Hindoo in endeayuuring to abolish caste isa mighty werk. However, 
we may depend upon it that, by the spread of education, though it will be an arduous 
struggle to fight aguinat the obstructions that in these days custe throws in the way of 
tere lalineek ear te hana ad undef the British rule. Let every one do his 
the 
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ina te way to help it, without coercion, or demanding the interference of 
Government, and in time the natives will, I hope, haye~ample reason to bless the 
day when England first put her foot on Indian soil. 
The Cxarmman—tIn the first placeT wiah to express my great admiration for the 
graphic power and general intelligence which characterizes the paper which Mr. 
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Elliot has read. That paper has been a most interesting one; indeed, a 
which is the result of the personal — in India of an unpreja mind 
must be interesting. I agree with Mr. ai Naoroji in thinking that generall 
our condemnation of what we find in India bas procecded from our own English 
— rather than a careful consideration of the subject. It appears to me 
mt Mr. Elliot's pe may be summarized in this way :—He considers that caste 
was called for by the circumstances of society at the time it was originally insti 
that it was productive of good when it was established, and has been productive o 
great good since, and yet, with what to me appeared a pleasing inconsistency, he seems 
to hope that it will be very soon abolished, L have very little doubt if we could pene- 
trate into the mist and darkness of remote ages we should find that the circumstances 
of the time afforded reasonable ground for the institution, I admit that, in the 
oe instances Mr, Elliot mentioned, caste may have been a beneficial custom, 
he restriction placed on intercommunication between caste and caste may have 
operated favourably, more particularly as regards immoral connections; and I can 
understand that it operated advantayeously in preserving amongst the higher 
classes a certain amount of self-respect, preventing them from feeling a consciousness 
of inferiority to the civilized races who have conquered them, It is a deop moral trath 
that self-respect lies at the bottom of almost all moral conduct. I fully agree with Mr. 
Elliot in those particular points; but when he comes to remark upon the extreme 
demoralization of the Pariah or Sudra caste, the question arisea, What caused that? 
and if appears to me that his argument there rather defeats itself, because it is clear 
that the slavery, the bondage, the mental and moral d ation which charac- 
terize the Sudra caste is the direct effect of their exclusion from all the privileges of 
the fe oars classes, The very cesence of caste is, that it raises the Brahmin on a 
pin and condemns the Sudra, who had the misfortune to spring from Bralma’'s 
toe, to perpetual slaveryand bondage, I do not understand how that can be regarded, 
except as a direct evil arising from the institution of caste itself. I cannot, therefore, 
follow Mr. Elliot’s argument ; B me in his further remarks he may cust a little 
further light upon thut point. If the demoralization of the Pariah cute is quoted at 
all, I should think it would be most reasonable to quote it as one of the most pregnant 
evils arising from an institution which separates one class from the other, making the 
Brahmin a god and the Sudraa dog, The later remarks of Mr, Elliot rather trench 
upon dangerous nd, We are a society consisting of Cliristians, Mahometans, 
Parsees, and Hin all holding different religious views, and each giving the other 
the credit of believing conscientiously what he believes; and though I do not know 
that we haves positive rule prohibiting the discussion of religions subjects, yet, by a sort 
of tacit consent, it is understood that we should mutually avoid such matters. Therefore 
it was with some apprehension that I listened to some of the remarks made by 
Mr. Elliot. If his paper as it stands should be printed in the Journal, many Hindoos 
living in [ndia, who have not yet breathed the free air of London, would look with 
great suspicion and dislike at some of the later remarks made by Mr. Elliot. I think 
@ large body of Clistians would also feel great offence at some of the remarks made on 
missionaries: and the story of the Brahmins on the car, though extremely amusing, 
would rather offend some of our Brahmin friends. Having thought it right, as Chair- 
man, to make these observations, I bring my remarks to a close by saying that I am 
sure you will all agree with me in returning Mr. Elliot our thanks for the interesting 
and ice Seep of his personal experience in India. 

4 oT, in reply, observed, in ce to the remarks of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that he agreed with him in regarding caste as an institution which in aa 
enlightened age would be flung aside, but he reed with him as to the agency to 
which we should look for its abolishment. Mr. ebhai Naoroji thought, that by the 

d of education among bral classes, the feeling against caste would go from 

e downwards; but he, Mr. Elliot, cet | th | that all movements, if they are to be 
lasting and beneficial, must come from the body of the nation, and extend upwards ; 
otherwise, it would be like a hen serntching on the top of a mound, leaving the centre 
of the mound untouched, He maintained caste had been productive of a great deal 
of good, but he thought that when the state of society was so advanced as no 
lo: to require it, it should be abolished. He only regarded it as a desirable insti- 
tution in the state of society in which it bad arisen. He did not sry caste itself was a 
thing ; on the contrary, it was rather an itflication of an inferior state of my : 

t he considered it admirably suited to that state of things, With reference to his 
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remarks about religion, on which the Cliairman had animadverted, he insisted that, in 
considering a subject of this nature, it was necessary to look at it in all its bearings, 
He had not intended to say anything a to mg. man's religion, but iis 
remarks on religion arose incidentally out of the subject; his observations on Obris- 
gy vee not directed against Christianity itself, but against the outward forms of 
it. would be glad to see the advanvement of real Christianity, but a mere 

of name without a real change of religion was not, in his opinion, of much value. He 
did not see how any discussion on caste could be carried on without dealing with the 
broad question of religion, though he admitted sectarian questions ought to be avoided. 
With regard to caste causing the degradation of the P his view was that had it 
not been for caste, which was the result of the introduction among the aborigines of 
the manners and customs of the invading race—a race ior to the conquered race 
whom they reduced to bondage—the ior race would have been brought down to 
the level of the inferior race, instead of the inferior race rising to the level of the 
superior race. 

eho Coxaianean, 2 moving 0 vote of Canes to My Elliot for his paper, added a few 
words to those he had y addressed to the meeting in reference to Mr. Elliot's 
remarks on religion. Looking to the future stability and welfare of the Association, 
which was an Association composed of persons of various religions, whose common pur- - 
poxe was the welfare of India, he thou hé it of the utmost necessity that the membors 
mee Auntieticn should avoid all omni remarks regarding the religion of 

other, 

Mr. Wapra, in seconding the proposition for a vote of thanks to Mr, Elliot, said 
that he did so with very great pleasure, for he regarded his paper as 9 most valuable 
oue in this respect: his native friends on reading it would say,“ When we seo a 
gentleman dealing with the question of caste with all hia English prejudices against 
cur customs, we do not give to his opinions that weight which we should give to them 
if we knew thaé be was considering the matter without prejudice ; but here we have a 

tleman approaching the question of caste with an unprejudiced mind, and disposed 

take a charitable view of it, and yet he cannot refrain from saying thut caste ought 
to be abolished as soon as possible. 

Mr. Cama moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 

Mr. Dapasuat Naonout, in seconding it, remarked, with reference to what the 
Chairman had said on the subject of veligin, that, while he agreed that the Associa- 
tion should avoid all discussion on the merits of ove religion as compared with another, 
he thought when such n subject as caste was being discussed, its connection with 
religion must necessarily be considered. One of the purposas of the Association wns to 
show the British — the Hindoo in all his phases, his ways of life, his notions, his 
customs, and his institutions ; and so long aa any gentleman reading a paper before the 
Association o a faithful picture of the customs and institutions of the. natives of 
India, in all their hearings, if he avoided casting ridicule on those institutiona, or 
making unpleasant reflections on any religious faith, he was not — a 

bounds. While the members of tle Assoviution should avoid an yee ious 

comparison between one r and another, it was, in his opinion, legitimate and 

per for them todeal with the broad scientific view of humonity in all its relations, 

of religion, morals, seicnee, manners, and customs, s0 long as care was taken to 

— _ reflection on any religion calculated to hurt the feelings of any section 
society. 

Mr. stated that he would be most happy to nge anything reflecti 
any religious body whatever. er a 
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The following Paper, submitted by DapaBaar Naorost, Esq., 
on the above Act was discussed at a Meeting of the East 
India Association, held on the 21st December, 1869, E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., M.P., in the Chair.* 


In placing this important subject before the East India Asso- 
ciation for its consideration, I must say at once that I have 
no desire whatsoever to take or fight for a partisan view of the 
question. The only reason and justification for me for troubling 
you with this subject is that it is of great importance, and that 
it is highly desirable that it should have as complete a discussion 
as possible. In order to have a completely fair discussion I also 
desire earnestly that attacks on personal motives will be alto- 
gether avoided—that the meeting will take it for granted that 
the advocates as well as the opposers of the measure in the 
Legislative Council of Bombay were actuated by sincere motives 
and convictions, and that it is only to the merits of the question 
that the discussion in this Association will be confined. I avoid 
any discussion on the previous stages and conditions of the Bill, 
as that could serve no useful purpose. I take the Act as it was 
finally passed on 21st October last,t by the Legislative Council 
of Bombay, and let us see what its necessity is, and what its 
effects will be. 

The first question that has been started in connection with 
this Act is, whether it is at all necessary: the second question 
we shall have to consider is whether the Act as framed will attain 
its object, and what are likely to be its effects. On the one side 
it is said that no necessity has been made out for such special 
legislation as she present enactment for the cotton trade; that 
the adulteration is nothing unusual; that the proof that there is 
necessity for such special legislatign must be furnished by those 
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who advocate the measure, as they who think the measure un- 
necessary cannot prove a negative. They can only say that no 
facts or figures have been produced to justify such legislation 
beyond the existing penal laws of the country. It is replied to 
this, that the measure is necessary. Instead of simply consider- 
ing the mere assertions of either side as sufficient to decide the 
point, I endeavoured to find out any positive testimony, or facts 
or figures, which could support either of these views. This is 
the result. 

The Hon. Mr. Campbell, who is the principal advocate of the 
Act now passed, says:—“ And there are many people who tell 
us that the change we now see is the natural consequence of our 
now having railways, telegraphs, banks, and other facilities for 
commercial dealings, which render the interference of Govern- 
ment, by Jegislation, now unnecessary. But I assert that all this 
in no way affects the propensity of the natives of this country to 
adulterate; nor do I charge them with more than is common in 
all parts of the world where trade is active, and will be common 
so long as human nature is human nature. So long as profits 
can be made by adulteration there will always be people ready 
to practise it.” Mr, Campbell first points to the propensity of 
the natives to adulterate, and then acquits them at once as not 
doing anything more than any other people would do under 
similar cirewnstances, Not only does Mr. Campbell make a 
general assertion that the natives who are connected with cotton 
are no worse than any other people, but he actually gives it as 
his testimony of the actual results. While maintaining, “as to 
the necessity of an Act for the prevention of adulteration, he 
would maintain it to the last against the opinion of very many 
of his brother merchants in Bombay,” he bears witness, as the 
result of twenty years’ experience, both in Bombay and Liver- 
pool, as follows:—* He maintained that, relatively to intrinsic 
quality, the cotton crops of Western India bad not been sent to 
England in worse condition than American cotton, which people 
assumed was free from impurities. American cotton was not 
freé from the preventible faults seen in Indian cotton, having 
more leaf and dirt in it thay it ought to have if carefully pre- 
pared for market. The outcry from Manchester as to the bad 
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quality of Indian cotton had not really proceeded from the 
inferiority of its quality, as those who knew the trade best were 
aware. The Manchester people always clamoured to have Indian 
cotton, because, next to America, India was the main source for 
supply of quantity ; but it was well known that nearly one-half 
of the cotton sent to Europe from India was not consumed in 
England, but on the continent of Europe, where it always held 
its own, and he was not aware that there had ever been much 
complaint as to its quality from that quarter.” Such is Mr. 
Campbell’s own testimony. He does not say that there is such 
unusually bad conduct on the part of the cotton trade of Bombay 
that they deserve to be exceptionally treated, nor have I in the 
course of my reading found any direct testimony given in Bom- 
bay as to such wnusual adulteration, say during the last seven 
years, as to call for such unusual legislation, beyond what already 
exists in the penal code for all classes of people and all trades. 
The above statement of Mr. Campbell is the only attempt, so 
far as I have been able to find, at a distinct opinion upon the 
extent of adulteration. I therefore endeavoured to ascertain 
facts for myself from other quarters. It naturally occurred to 
me to look to Liverpool and Manchester for some light. Think- 
ing that if the state of the case at present was such as to require 
such unusual legislation, Liverpool and Manchester must have, 
as most interested in the matter, taken some practical action, 
and justified it with some facts and figures. I collected all the 
annual and six-monthly reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Liverpool, and saw what was said in them. Now I find that in 
all these reports there is not one word on the subject. That 
the Liverpool Chamber has taken an interest in the subject of 
cotton is evident from the fact that they prominently mention 
their desire to co-operate with the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce for extending the supply of cotton; but they neither 
suggest nor urge any such legislation as this Act. I also asked 
a cotton broker of Liverpool to inquire whether the Cotton 
Brokers’ Asso¢iation had ever discussed or expressed any opinion 
on the necessity of euch legislation as that under question ; and 
the reply is, that neither that aseociation nor the East India 


and China Association had ever done so. 
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I then looked into the annual reports of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, from the year 1860 to 1869—the past 
ten years. They bear ample testimony to the persevering and 
deep interest that body has taken in the question of the cotton 
trade in India. They have urged upon the Government various 
important matters, but I do not find any mention in these reports 
of their having ever pressed the Indian Government for a neces- 
sity for special penal legislation, except that, in the speeches of 
individual members, there are two or three allusions to the 
adulteration, and one allusion to the Act of 1863; but even these 
allusions are confined to the exceptional times of high price and 
high temptations during the American war. 

I next looked into the annual reports of the Cotton Supply 
Association, from the year 1860 to 1869, and there also, except 
on two occasions, there is no notice taken of any necessity for 
any penal legislation. Once in the report of 1864, after the 
Act of 1863 was passed, they expressed a hope “ that the law to 
prevent fraudulent adulterations, which came into operation a 
few months ago, will, with other measures, promoted by your 
association, tend to redeem the product of India from the odium 
under which it has so long laboured.” In the same report, in 
another part, they say that they had asked, with other measures, 
for prevention of adulteration and fraud. This, however, was 
during the excitement and temptations of the year 1863, In 
the report of 1860, in which adulteration is complained of, the 
remedy proposed is not a penal act, but formation of companies 
and pressing and packing in the interior. The association does 
not make any allusion to the subject afterwards, though they 
have never relawed their efforts, or passed any opportunity, to 
urge upon the Indian Government all such measures as they 
consider beneficial. 

Even so late as the 27th of November last, Mr. Cheetham, 
President of the Cotton Supply Association, in his address to 
the National Reform Union, while pointing out all that he 
thought the Indian Government ought to do, says not a word 
on the subject of such exceptional legislation now. 

I think I may fairly draw the conclusion that, so far as the 
public declarations of the two important bodies of Manchester, 
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as given in their annual reports, are concerned, the subject of 
unusual penal legislation was not uppermost in their minds. 
Some of the gentlemen in Bombay have, I think, unnecessarily 
blamed Manchester in this matter. Unfortunately, for some 
time past, it has become the fashion to father every possible 
thing on Manchester, and make it the scapegoat of many sins. 
Now, though I may differ, in some matters, from Manchester, 
as to all that they expect Government to do, I think nobody 
who takes an impartial view of the matter, refuses to Man- 
chester the credit of having done much good to India. In 
fact, when I look round to all such bodies in this country 
(independent of Government) as can command some political 
power, the Manchester body is the one which has done most 
for India. 

I further made more inquiries, to get any facts which should 
point to the necessity of such an Act as the present. Mr. 
Samuel Smith, of Liverpool, in the year 1865, also complains 
of great adulteration. But he himself very fairly points out 
the peculiar excitement and unusual temptations of the time, 
and thinks that, with a more natural state of affairs, such 
effects of unusual adulteration should cease, I haye now 
placed before you these facts, and it is for you to judge 
whether a case can be at all made out for this special Act. 
Instead of urging penal legislation, the Manchester gentle- 
men seem to think that the natives are sufficiently alive to 
their interest, if they only had proper guidance, encourage- 
ment, and example. Mr. Cheetham, in the speech to which 
I have alluded above, says:—“He had asked Sir John 
Lawrence, in conversing with him once upon the productive 
powers of India, ‘Are the men capable of understanding self- 
interest ?? ‘Oh, decidedly,’ he replied.” In the summary of 
Mr. Haywood’s report, given in the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion’s Report of 1862, Article 10 runs thus:—“That when 
fair-dealing Europeans settle in the interior, and point the 
way to improvement, whether in new modes of agriculture, 
trade, or otherwise, the natives of India are sufficiently alive 
to their own interests to be willisg to adopt all such practical 
improvements as tend to their profit.” There are altogether 
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seventeen conclusions given as the summary of Mr. Haywood’s 
labour, but there is not the least hint for such penal measures. 
This, then, appears to be the state of the case. There are no 
facts or figures, as far as I can find, adduced which point to the 
necessity at present for the proposed unusual penal legislation ; 
on the contrary, the best advocate of the Act, the Hon. 
Mr. Campbell, tells us that the natives are no worse than 
their neighbours, and those that are most interested in it, 
the Bombay, Liverpool, and Manchester merchants, haye not 
made any special complaints, or urged any necessity for such 
legislation. 

I submit that in order to justify such an Act some good 
grounds must be shown. That there is some adulteration 
there is no doubt, and any buyer has ample redress, or any 
cheater can be punished under the existing penal code; but no 
case is made out to justify the present special legislation for 
the cotton trade. The next thing urged is, that as the cotton 
trade is a very important trade and involves great interests, it is 
necessary to protect it with unusual measures, so as to enable 
it to keep its ground in the English market. But I have 
shown that there has been no proof produced, nor any unusual 
complaint made from any quarter demanding extra penal 
legislation for the purpose. On the contrary, the greatest 
ery raised on the subject is what naturally suggests itself to 
anybody, and what the Manchester gentlemen most press for— 
increased facility of communication, by which the grower and the 
merchant may come in direct contact and to produce cheaply, 
more irrigation and other necessary public works, improved 
methods of cultivation, improved machinery, &c. Further 
than this is also urged the appointment of cotton commis- 
sioners to guide the improvements, and an agricultural 
department has also been suggested. These measures have 
been more or less accomplished, and there is direct testimony 
that they have produced their effect. The very interesting 
report of Mr. Rivett-Carnac is one continuous testimony of 
what one person like him can do, not by striking terror into 
the hearts of the cultivators and dealers, but by inspiring 
confidence and helping in every possible way to remove 
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difficulties and obstructions. I give below a few extracts from 
Mr. Carnac’s “Concluding Remarks,”* as to the causes of the 


* “158, . . . Before concluding this report I would desire, however, to refer 
to the important causes that have been at work in our favour during the last 
few years in this part of India, and which have, I believe, been more effective in 
improving the cultivation of cotton, its preparation for market, and the general 
tone of the trade, than could have been any action of Government, however 
skilfully or powerfully directed. . . . 

“159... . Although the success of the Cotton Department in Western 
India is well known, it would be absurd to suppose that, in these provinces at 
least, these great results are due to the exertions of Government officers, which 
are comparatively of but recentdate. ‘The improvement has certainly not been 
caused by the introduction of any foreign seed, nor has the cultivation of the 
plant suddenly undergone any great change. How the very desirable results 
have been brought about, an attempt will now be made to explain. 

“164. Like the twin dragons that, in the fniry tale, gnard the entrance to 
the haunted castle, the two obstacles that barred the way to improvement 
were such, that no advance could be made unless both could be simultane- 
ously removed by one successful blow. So long as the markets were inacces- 
sible it was of no avail to improve the position of the ryot. Even if he were 
suddenly to become sufficiently independent to carry his cotton to market, the 
inaccessible state of the country would prevent an outsider coming forward, 
and the money-lender, being still the only purchaser, would still keep the 
trade in his own hands. And even if, on the other hand, a network of rail- 
ways were to remove this obstacle, and to bring European merchants into the 
field, the indebtedness of the ryot would effectually prevent his dealing 
directly in the market with the new comers, and tho trade would still remain 
as before. Suddenly, as if by magic, both these obstacles were effectually and 
simultaneously removed, and the cotton trade, as it was carried on in 1864 in 
Central India, is hardly to be recognized by the side of the business as it is 
done in our markets to-day. 

“165. Whilst the railway, slowly but surely, was working on to the heart 
of the cotton-growing country, the position of the cultivator was undergoing a 
great and decided change. ‘I'he operations of the Land Revenue Settlement 
relieved him of all anxiety regarding his tenure; the re-arrangement of the 
instalments of his rent, now fixed so as to give him time to dispose of his crop 
before payment for his fields has to be made, have helped to lighten his burden 
with the money-lender; and, finally, the American war, by raising the price 
of cotton, and pouring into the ryot’s hands what appeared to him untold 
wealth, enabled all who were not utterly reckless and extravagant to free 
themselves from the meshes of the money-lender’s books. . . . 

“166. Simultaneously the railway arrived at the threshold of our markets, 
and Khangaon, Oomragtee, and Hinghunghat—places which, in old days, 
were at a distance to be measured by monghs, not miles—are now within a 
day or a day and a half’s journey of Bombay ; and the ryot who brings in 
his cart-load of cotton, and the merchant who has come up by railway to 
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present. improvement in cotton. I cannot say exactly what 
Mr, Carnac’s opinion may be about the present Act, but he 
evidently lays all the stress upon the causes he points out. 

Mr. W. Walton (at the time he was acting Cotton Com- 
missioner) is quoted in a pamphlet on Broach and its 
exhibition, by Mr. Martin Wood, he having said, “This is 
an important cotton district, and has decided advantages 
over all the rest of the Presidency with its means and 
capabilities for cleaning and preparing its staple for the 


purchase, meet face to face in the cotton market, and there transact business 
with one another direct, 

“167. And the great benefit of the new state of matters is this: If I have 
sufliciently explained myself, it will be seen that, as the trade was before 
managed, the cultivator had no object in delivering clean, carefully-tended 
cotton, and the dealer had many temptations to mix different growths together, 
and to pass off on the purchasers in Bombay, who were entirely dependent on 
him for supplies, a class of cotton very inferior to what was to be got in the 
cotton-growing districts. The present state of the trade affords to the ryot 
that inducement to grow really good cotton, which, to the cause of improved 
cotton cultivation, is more important and more effective than the labour of 
Government officers, however devotedly and intelligently given; and at the 
samo time the position of the agent or purchaser, who acts in the districts for 
the Bombay merchants, and who takes the place of the dealer, is such, that it 
is clearly to his interest to buy for his constituents the very cream of the 
cotton crop, aud to take every precaution to prevent the cotton sent down to 
Bombay being mixed or tampered with. The cultivators now grow good 
cotton ; aud that cotton is sent home untainted; and the changes of the last 
few years have secured for our cotton what was most urgently required in 
order to give it a fair chance, and the results are already beginning, to show 
themselves in the satisfactory character our produce now holds, 

“169, Thus, then, the interest of the grower, the up-country ality and the 
merchants in Bombay, all now are concentrated in producing and procuring 
the best cotton ; and the full presses and the railway being at our service closo 
to all our markets, it is not to be wondered at that a class of cotton reaches 
England different from the inferior stuff which so many interested causes 
helped in old days to palm off on the market. ‘Those who now see the Indian 
cotton that flows into Liverpool say that ‘Indian cotton has improved.’ In 
the districts at the source the cotton has perhaps undergone some slight 
improvement, But the improvement is chiefly to be attributed to the fact 
that the trade has now been turned into a new channel, which is more smooth 
and pure than that in which it bad so long flowed, and that the cotton which 
now reaches the home market bgars a much closer resemblance to the true 
cotton as drawn at the fountain-head than the foul mixture of many streams 
which in old days poured into the Bombay market.” 
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European market; to this alone is to be attributed the 
rapid (relative) rise that has of late years taken place in the 
price of Broach cotton.” 

The question resolves itself into this, whether, judging from 
the past, terror or confidence and a conviction of self-interest are 
likely to be the more powerful influence in extending further 
improvements ? 

That there will always be a certain amount of dishonesty 
umong every people cannut be denied, but while the penal 
laws of the country are sufficient to meet the necessity, is it 
wise to introduce any unnecessarily heavy terror to operate 
upon one class more than another? Is it prudent, or even 
just, to treat those who engage themselves in the most im- 
portant trades with greater suspicion and harslimess than those 
who do not? Can such measures have the tendency of en- 
couraging the further extension of such trade, or discouraging ? 
Nobody has urged that the people engaged m the cotton trade 
are at present worse than any other people either of India or 
England. 

The chief and strongest argument urged by Mr. Campbell, 
which, in fact, makes up nearly the whole of his speech at the 
second reading of the Bill, is this, that in 1842 one hundred 
native merchants had urgently asked Government help to 
prevent adulteration; that in 1849 the adulteration had so 
much increased, that Government thought it time to interfere. 
They consulted the Chamber of Commerce, and Messrs. 
Remington and Sir Jamshedjee, and others. The result 
was, that the Chamber of Commerce, and others, recom- 
mended measures to prevent adulteration. So far, therefore, 
the Government had always helped, as requested by the mer- 
cantile community. The Government subsequently showed 
some intention of withdrawing their interference with the 
cotton trade, when the Chamber of Commerce urged it not 
to do so. Government showed reluctance, and on one occa- 
sion (in theif resolution of 30th January, 1862) laid down the 
principle, that “‘Qhe supervision is a duty which belongs to the 
dealers, and not to Government.” The Chamber, however, 
remained urgent, and the result was the Act of 1863, with 
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the additional feature of a fee being levied on the cotton trade 
to defray the expenses of the department. 

Suppose, now, we grant all the facts given by Mr. Campbell, 
they mean that the native merchants and the Chamber of 
Commerce had been at certain times urgent to have protec- 
tion at the hands of Government, and that under such requests 
had Government interfered. The legitimate conclusion from 
this would be, that, if now those very parties most interested 
in the trade, under a change of circumstances, desire that there 
should be no farther interference from Government, no extra 
penal legislation, beyond what already exists in the penal 
code, it is quite evident Government should not force upon 
them an Act which they do not desire. And further, as I 
have shown above, as no special desire has been expressed in 
‘Liverpool or Manchester, it seems that Government are un- 
necessarily undertaking a duty beyond their province, which 
ought to be left to those most interested in the subject. 

As far as business in Liverpool is concerned, it cannot be 
said that anybody buys cotton without knowing what he is 
buying. First samples are drawn, and the sale made accord- 
ing to those samples. No buyer is deceived by any false name 
that may be given to the cotton, or mark upon the bales by 
the shippers. Both the buying and selling broker in Liverpool 
examine the class, quality, and value of the cotton for them- 
selves, If the cotton is any mixture, or of inferior quality, its 
valuation is made accordingly, and the buyer pays his price 
not upon any mere marks or representations from the sellers, but 
upon his own judgment of the parcel. Further, if a buyer, on 
opening the bales, finds anything, say some false packing, or 
quality different from that of the sample, he comes down upon 
the seller in Liverpool. 

The parties, therefore, most interested to prevent adultera- 
tion or any kind of fraud, are the merchants in Bombay, 
whether for their own purchases, or for getting consignments. 
Now, if in years 1842,’51, and ‘62, it was the désire of these 
exporting merchants, both European and, native, to obtain 
protection, Government gave it. They now, under change of 
circumstances, do not desire such protection; then why should 
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it be forced upon them? I think I have urged sufficient to 
show that the present Act is unnecessary and beyond the 
province of Government. 

Now let us examine the Act itself, as passed. Clause 2—the 
one against which the greatest opposition is offered—runs thus : 
—* Whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton by mixing there- 
with any seed, dirt, stones, or other foreign matter, or by mixing 
cleaned with uncleaned cotton, commonly called cuppas; and 
whoever mixes cotton of different varieties, that is to say, exotic 
and indigenous cotton, or old and new cotton, that is cottun of 
the growth of different seasons, and whoever exposes cotton to 
dew with the object of increasing its weight, or by any other 
means fraudulently or dishonestly increases or attempts to in- 
crease its weight, shall for a first offence be punishable, on 
conviction, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and for ~ 
any subsequent offence with imprisonment of either description 
for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, or with both,’ 

Now, suppose I have a lot of cotton in my warehouse, and it 
is found that there is adulteration, what is to be done? ‘The 
clause says, “ whoever adulterates or deteriorates,” and “ whoever 
mixes cotton of different varieties,” &c. Now, if I am prosecuted, 
and if I say that I have not adulterated, or deteriorated, or 
mixed, what is to be done? Ifthe mere fact of my coming into 
possession of such cotton be enough to convict me, then it is 
quite evident that the clause is a very unjust one, and will prove 
oppressive to many innocent persons. About mixing cotton of 
different varieties, Mr. Tucker urged that it would be hard on 
the cultivator to be punished when the mixture may be owing 
to the different varieties growing in the same field. His Excel- 
lency replied that no magistrate or jury would convict under 
such circumstances. So far satisfactory, provided every magis- 
trate knows His Excellency’s explanation, which the Act does 
not give; but the cotton does not begin and end with the culti- 
vators. We must gofarther. Suppose I have purchased from 100 
different cultivators, these cultivators have, suppose, a mixture, 
occasioned in theeway which His Excellency thinks is not 
punishable; but instead of the few bales of each cultivator, I 
have now 200 or 300 bales of cotton on my hands. In a large 
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collection the mixture may make a material appearance. AmI 
now to be punished under Clause 2, though the cultivators in 
detail cannot be touched ? 

Clause 5 provides:—‘ Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly 
sells, or offers for sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, 
mixed, or increased in weight, as described in Section IT. of this 
Act, shall be punishable, on conviction, with imprisonment of 
either description for a term not exceeding six months, or with 
fine, or with both.” 

Now, this would mean that mixed cotton, &c., can be offered 
for sale honestly. But how can the possessor of such cotton 
escape punishment provided in the 2nd Clause, and be at all in 
a position to offer for sale mixed, &c., cotton honestly? Is this 
Clause 5 meant to be a trap for him to come ont and say honestly 
that he has bad cotton? For if I offer honestly I am to be 
pounced upon under Clause 2, and if dishonestly, under Clause 5. 
What isthe good of Clause 2, if it is meant by this Act that 
honesty will not be punished, because of Clause 5? And if bad 
cotton can be sold honestly, as per Clause 5, what is to become 
of the chief object, that the intention of the Act is to send to 
England good, pure, and unadulterated cotton only ? 

Now look at Clause 12:—* Whoever shall offer for packing 
in a half-pressed bale cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed, 
as described in Section IL, shall for a first offence be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, 
and on conviction for any subsequent offence with a fine not 
exceeding five hundred rupees; and all such cotton so offered 
may be confiscated or disposed of under rules sanctioned by 
Government for the guidance of officers appointed to administer 
this Act.” 

This would mean that though a person, according to Clause 5, 
can honestly offer to sell, he cannot honestly offer to pack mixed 
cotton. Clause 5 having allowed honest sale, and there- 
fore honest purchase, how can honest packing be prevented? 
And if prevented, where is the protection to the Ronest seller or 
packer? and if he is to be allowed honest pgcking, then what is 
to become of the whole objeat of the Act, not to send adulterated 
or mixed cotton to England ? 
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Now, Clanse 13 says :— Whoever, being a licensee of a half- 
press, shall knowingly press, or attempt to press, or allow to be 
pressed, cotton adulterated, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner 
specitied in Section IL, shall be liable to have his licence with- 
drawn by the collector of the district or other officer empowered 
under Section VILL. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence 
be punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred rupees, and for any subsequent offence shall be punishable, 
on conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees.” _ 

This clause prevents a press from packing bad cotton. But 
suppose the packer describes honestly the character of the 
cotton, what is the packer to do? Of course, not pack. Then 
what is the protection to the honest buyer, who buys from an 
honest seller, under Clause 5? 

But, again, look at Clauses 16 and 17 :—* It shall be the duty 
of every licensee of a full-press to keep a daily register of all 
eotton brought for compression to any press under his control; 
and to require from the owner of such cotton, or his arent, a 
description of the same, previous to its compression, which de- 
scription shall be entered in the said register, and certified by 
the signature of the owner or his agent in the presence of the 
register-keeper as witness; and it shall not be lawful to press 
such cotton until it shall first have been entered and certified as 
aforesaid. The daily register shall be in the form of Schedule B, 
hereunto annexed ; and any licensee of such press who shall fail 
to keep such a register shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred rupees ; and any such licensee who, after notice in 
writing given by an inspector under this Act, shall so fail, shall 
be liable toa fine not exceeding 2500 rs., and to have his licence 
withdrawn. 

* The description of cotton to be given and entered in the daily 
register, as required by Section XVI. of this Act, shall include 
the name by which such cotton is usually sold in or shipped from 
Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or new cotton, that 
is, the growtlt of the current of the previous season ; and if the 
eotton be mixed or damaged, or consist of pickings, the fact in 
either case shall be stated in the description. Whoever shall 
eause to be entered in the said register, or shall give an order that 
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the same may be entered in the said register, a false description 
of cotton brought for compression, and whoever shall aid and abet 
in the making of such false entry, shall be liable, on conviction, 
toa fine not exceeding 100071s., or to imprisonment of either de- 
scription which may extend to six months, or to both. Govern- 
ment may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in 
that behalf, the omission from the description required by this 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it shall 
be found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order. All 
orders and revocations made under this section shall be pub- 
lished in the ‘ Government Gazette.’ ” 

Now, suppose the press-man keep this report right, is he to 
press mixed, &c., cotton or not? If not, then what is the use of 
the Clauses 16 and 17, allowing people to give acorrect descrip- 
tion of the cotton offered for pressing? And if he can press 
such cotton, then what is the use of Clause 13, which says the 
half-press shall not press at all mixed, &e., cotton? Why, 
instead of offering to press at half-press, if one goes to the whole 
press he can get his cotton pressed by giving correct description. 
Now, if the whole press can press mixed, cc., cotton, if honestly 
offered and described, then what is to become of the great object 
of sending pure cotton to England? And if not, then what is 
the object of requiring particulars and descriptions of the cha- 
racter of cotton offered to be mixed? Is this another trap, 
like Clause 5, to catch adulterated cotton, no matter whether 
honestly bought or sold, or offered for packing or not? Again, if 
the half-press man must not pack mixed, &c., cotton at all, is he 
to employ men to examine every handful of cotton that may be 
thrown into his press, or otherwise—how is he to prevent any 
mixture, &c., getting into his press? When a large number of 
bales, in busy times, are pushed for pressing, how is it at all pos- 
sible for him to examine every bit of cotton, or he must get into 
a scrape in allowing a few stones or a quantity of mixed cotton 
getting into the box ? 

Again, Clause 18 enjoins to sfamp the description of cotton, 
whether “mixed, damaged, or pickings,” as the case may be, 
meaning, therefore, naturally that such cotton could be passed. 
If so, what is become of the object of sending only pure un- 
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mixed cotton to England? If that be not the object, then what 
is the good of all the legislation for mixture, &e., so long as itis 
honestly offered ? If dishonesty alone is intended to be punished, 
and what is honestly offered is allowed to be sold or packed, 
then what is the good of all the inspection and legislation. The 
buyer has only to take care of himself that he is not cheated, 
and if cheated he can get the seller punished under the penal code, 

Clause 21 provides for the inspector stopping wet cotton 
being preesed. Is it to be provided, then, that every press shall 
have an inspector staying near it to see that no wet cotton goes 
in? How many men are going to be employed for this pur- 
pose P How many more will be employed to see that every eul- 
tivator does not mix, &e., that every dealer does not miz, &e., 
that every half-preas does not press mixed cotton, &e.? And 
if there are not enough men, many may escape the clutches 
of this Act, and Liverpool and Manchester may after all be 
deprived of pure, unmixed cotton. The Act provides that 
cotton pressed in native states must be so marked “ Pressed in 
Native States” (Clouse 4), and then there is an end of the matter. 
Merchants know that cotton is not purchased here on trust of 
marks. They may, as much as they can, get cotton pressed im 
native states, and so far escape the annoyance of this Act. On 
the other hand, after all, this country may get bad cotton; so 
here is encouragement to traders in native states, and discou- 
ragement to those in the British territories. 

The question is simply this:—If this Act intended to send 
cotton in pure, unmixed state only to Liverpool, then many of 
the clauses seem not only useless, but actually atultifying. If 
not, and if the object be to prevent dishonest dealing only, and 
that the thing sold be described rightly, then the penal law of 
the country is enough for the object. 

I confess I fail to perceive the real. principle or object of the 
Bill. 

Then, again, what is all this for? Whether a bale is marked 
Native shipped,” or any mark of quality, doea the buyer in 
Liverpool at all depend upon any mere marks or stamps? Does 
he not look out for himself? Dges he not buy according to 
samples drawn from the bales themselves? and if any bales turn 
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out unequal to sample, does he not come down upon the seller ? 
Ts he so green that he pays the price of fair for inferior cotton, 
or of Dhollera for inferior variety, or of pure cotton for mixed 
cotton, because the shipper chooses to call his cotton anything 
he likes? This is really giving very poor credit to the intelli- 
gence and business ways of the people of Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Not only does the Liverpool or Manchester buyer not 
buy on trust of marks and stamps, but he even discounts any 
possible risk. Though two shipments may have the same 
sampling, yet, if the purchaser has not the experience of the 
. shipper, he actually pays less for what is called “native ship- 
ments,” as contrasted with ‘merchant shipments,” that is, ship- 
ments of English houses, upon the ground that native shipments 
are not always very uniform in their turn-out. So, the manu- 
facturer knows what he is about, and the native shipper learns 
his own interest. Those native shipments which are known in 
the market as good, command their price. The consignments to 
my firm are all native shipments, and we have sold a parcel at 
128d. to 3d., on 28rd August last, the highest price paid this 
year for Indian cotton. The short of it is, the English buyer 
does not need protection at the hands of the Bombay Govern- 
ment that he may not be cheated. 

But it may be urged, we want pure cotton to keep our ground 
in the English market. Now, howsoever pure you may try to 
keep your cotton, will you not have different qualities ? and is 
not the price paid according to quality? It is not the pureness 
of the cotton that will keep the ground. If any time America 
produces four million bales, or more, what would the manufac- 
turer care for pure cotton unless its staple is equal to the Ame- 
rican, and it is comparatively cheaper? In 1860 what was the 
fate of Indian cotton, when America produced a large crop ? 
Had it not been for the Continental demand, “ Surats” would 
have been completely a “ drug.” Improve staple, and produce 
cheap. This is what is most wanted. This is what would confer 
permanent benefit on the cotton trade. This Act will not do 
so, unless it also punishes cultivators for not producing long 
staple and cheap cotton. What does Manchester say ? Tmame- 
diately after the American war ceased, the report of the Cotton 
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Supply Association of 1865 gives clear warning thns :—‘ India 
has now arrived at the period when an improved quality must 
be grown, or the cotton of that country will command attention 
only when better descriptions cannot be obtained.”* The Con- 
tineut alone will be Indian cotton’s salvation perhaps, 

It appears that, instead of wasting energy and money on mere 
purity, which is able to take care of itself, the efforts of Govern- 
ment (if Government think it their duty to help) should be 
directed to the improvement of cultivation, and of the staple, 
and towards cheapness of production; to have more work like 
that of Mr. Rivett-Carnac, than that of inquisitorial inspectors 
and policemen, haying the power of searching every place, if 
they could only say they had reason to suspect mixed cotton 
stored therein '(Clause 23). “The Imperial interests” depend 
entirely on improvement of staple and cheap cost of produetion, 
Manchester men will not touch Indian cotton with their little 
fingers when they can get better cotton abundantly from else- 
where, As the price falls, by increased supplies from America, 
the inducement to the cultivator to increase cultivation or 
improve quality will be diminished, and any troubles from an 
Act lke this will scare him away. There is already a cry to 
increase the growth of food. The necessity therefore to inspire 
eonfidence, instead of striking terror, becomes greater every day. 

There is again this important question remaining to be put. 
Is it good policy to go against the unmistakable wishes of a 
people? The whole native community is dead against this 
Act. The natives are interested in getting pure cotton, not 
only as merchants, but as being, I think, the principal share- 
holders in the cotton mills of Bombay. <A large majority of 
European merchants, as represented by the Chamber of Com- 
merece, are also against the Act, but, what seems to be very 
striking, the Hon. Mr. Tucker (an Executive as well as a 
Legislative Councillor) and Mr. Foggo (formetly a member 
of the Legislative Council) broadly assert, which dues not 
appear to have been yet contradicted, that (I give the Hon. 
Mr. Tucker's own words), “except in this Council and 
among the officials of the cotton department, I have not been 

* ‘Phe italics are mine, 
No. 4, Vol. 11. & 
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able to find a single person who approved of the Bill in its 
entirety. Ifthe opinions of those who are engaged in the civil 
administration of this country had been obtained, I believe 
it would have been found to be adverse to the measure in its 
present form. I form this conclusion from what has been 
stated to me by those whom I have had an opportunity of 
consulting.” 

Again, great fear has been expressed that the Act will lead 
to much oppression. I have always contested that the natives, 
on an average, are like any other people under similar circum- 
stances; I mean, therefore, no disparagement, but when subor- 
dinate officials are armed with power, and have every tempta- 
tion to profit by it, the dishonest man will find it worth his 
while to keep the watchman in good humour with him. The 
poor and the innocent will not seldom be victims. I was, 
indeed, very glad to find His Excellency defending the subor- 
dinate servants, but I don’t think we are prepared to say that 
Moofussil administration is yet of the best, and that there is 
not much room for improvement. In that case powers like 
those in this Act, and which offer much temptation to cor- 
ruption, require to be given with care and under very urgent 
necessity. Under the old Act instances are given in which 
innocent persons have suffered punishment before receiving 
acquittal by the High Court. Only the other day, very lately, 
His Excellency in Council passed the resolution that the prac- 
tice of charging 100 per cent. per annum interest on arrears 
of land tax, as a fine, had been oppressively used. 

Many things there are in the Moofussil requiring check and 
improvement. Let there not be such power added as is calcu- 
lated to increase the temptation to corrupt and be corrupted. 
I do not at all mean to blame the British rule for the present 
defects of the Moofussil administration, except, that by this 
time more could have been, than has been hitherto, done for 
its improvement. Still I acknowledge, with gratitude, that 
lately much is being done. The salaries of native judges in- 
creased, examination standard raised, more attention to com- 
plaints of abuses, such as the above-alluded-to circumstance of 
100 per cent. per annum interest, redistribution of districts, 
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to make justice more accessible and administration easier, 
greater desire to employ University graduates, Small Cans» 
Courts, Local Small Public Works by Local Cess, Criminal 
Code, &e. I know well the difficulties. As the more extensive 
employment of educated natives of character will progress; as 
public opinion will gain strength, and the conduet of officials 
be more subjected to the criticism of such public opinion; as 
railways will advance, and with them, by irrigation and other 
necessary public works, prosperity will increase; as education 
will extend, and the general enlightenment of the people pro- 
gress—then will the people be more able to take cure of them- 
selves, and Moofussil administration become more perfect. 
With such materials as are now employed, and with the pre- 
sent state of society, it is no wonder that the administration 
is defective, but it is no use ignoring the fact. It must be 
taken into account in cases like the present under discussion. 
I think if all energy be directed to the removal of the material 
obstacles, and promotion of material improvements, trade can 
be safely left to take care of its morals, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the country, general progress of knowledge, and self- 
interest, unless a special case is made out of exceptional outrage 
or debagement in any particular instance. If in 1842, 1851, and 
1862 matters were bad, there was interference. Nobody says 
they are so now; then interference should cease, ag other im- 
portant and powerful influences have begun to operate. 

There is one other point which gives a colour of making race 
distinction. Mr. Tucker believes that Europeans cannot be 
punished under this Act. His Excellency the Governor says 
that is a doubtful point, and says thatif such prove to be the 
case, proper remedy shall be provided. With this declaration, 
perhaps, it is no good to dispute about this point. 

The subject of the cotton trade of India is of vital importance 
—everything that has any likelihood of checking its increase 
or improvement must be very carefully and dispassionately con- 
sidered, I therefore invite all’gentlemen who have an interest 
in India and in the cotton industry of this country, whether 
members of this Association or nots to attend the meeting of the 
East India Association, on the 21st inst., at Westminster Palace 
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Hotel, at half-past seven P.m., to discuss this paper. I circulate 
this paper beforehand that it may have fuller consideration than 
what merely listening to the reading of it at the meeting for 
half-an-hour will admit of, and that the whole time of the meet- 
ing may be devoted to the discussion. It is not at all my object 
or desire to have a one-sided view taken of this important subject. 
I therefore particularly solicit those to attend who have a 
different opinion. All my desire is that the subject may receive 
such thorough sifting that the Secretary of State for India may 
be helped to come to a sound judgment, having both official and 
non-official views before him for his consideration. I shall send 
copies of this paper to the Chambers of Commerce of Manchester 
and Liverpool, to the Cotton Supply Association, to the Cotton 
Brokers’ Associations of Liverpool and London, and to East 
India merchants, and I trust they will respond to my request to 
give a fair and thorough discussion to this important mitter. 

My paper on tke Indian Civil Service, which is fixed to be 
read on the 31st inst., will be postponed, so as to allow any 
adjourned meeting upon this subject being held if necessary. 
Those gentlemen who take an interest in this important subject 
of cotton trade, but may find it very inconvenient to attend the 
meeting, I request to send their opinions in writing, to be read 
at the meeting. 
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THE COTTON FRAUDS BILL, AS PASSED ON 
OUTOBER 21. 


A Bill for the Prevention of Adulteration of Cotton and the 
better Suppression of Frauds in the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to amend the law for the suppression 
of fraudulent practices in the cotton trade within the territories 
subject to the Government of the Presidency of Gombay, and to 
male provision for the application of the fees leviable on cotton 
exported therefrom. It is enacted as follows :— 

I. (Bombay) Act TX. of 1863 is hereby repealed. Provided 
that all appointments made and liceuces granted under (Bombay) 
Act DX. of 1803 shall be held valid for the purposes of this Act, 
aud that any penalties incurred under (Bumbay) Act DX. of 
1863 previous to the coming into operation of this Act shall be 
leviable under this Act. 

If, Whoever adulterates or deteriora:es cotton by mixing 
therewith any seed, dirt, stoues, or other foreign matter, or by 
mixing cleaned with uncleaned cotton, commouly called cuppas ; 
and whoever mixes cotton of different vurieties, that 1s to say, 
exotic and indigenous cotton, or old and new cotton, that is 
cotton of the growth of different seasons, and whoever exposes 
cotton to dew with the object of increrzing its weight, or by any 
other meaus fraudulently or dishoucstly increases or attempts to 
increase ite weight, shall for a first offence be punishable, on 
conviction, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and for 
any subsequent offence with imprisoument of etther description 
for a term not exceeding six months, or with a fine, or with: 
both. 

III. Wheever packs in a docra or other puckage exceeding 
$4 lhe. in wefght, and not beiug a half-pressed bale, or full- 
pressed bale, hereinafter mentioned, two different varieties of 
. cotton, that is to say, oxotic aud indigenous cottun, or old aud 
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new cotton, that is cotton of the growth of different seasons, 
shall be punishable, on conviction, as in Section II. of this 
Act. 

IV. It shall be lawful for Government to direct, by any order 
made in that behalf, that all docras, or half-pressed bales of 
cotton coming from any Native States shall, subject to such 
rules as the Government may from time to time direct, be 
stamped on entering the territories subject to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, with the name of the Native State from 
which such cotton is brought. Such order to have effect from 
the date of the publication thereof in the ‘Government Gazette.’ 
And no full-pressed bales of cotton from such Native States 
shall be allowed to be exported from the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay, unless or until they shall have 
been stamped with the words, “Pressed in Native States” in 
letters of the English character, not less than two inches long. 
Any person refusing to allow such cotton to be stamped as 
directed by this section, or who shall export such cotton 
withont being so stamped, shall be punishable, on convic- 
tion, as in Section IT. 

V. Whoever fraudulently or dishonestly sells, or offers for 
sale, any cotton adulterated, deteriorated, mixed, or increased 
in weight, as described in Section II. of this Act, shall be 
punishable, on conviction, with imprisonment of either de- 
scription for a term not exceeding six months, or with fine, 
or with both. 

VI. All cotton which has formed the subject of a conviction 
under Sections IL, III, or Section V. of this Act, may be con- 
fiscated or otherwise disposed of, under rules sanctioned by 
Grovernment for the guidance of officers appointed to admi- 
nister this Act, 

VIL. No press used, or capable of use, for the purpose of 
compressing cotton shall be so used without a licence obtained 
under (Bombay) Act CX. of 1863, or under this Act, in the 
manner and subject to the conditions hereinaffer described ; 
and any person who shall without such licence so use, or 
attempt to use, such press, shall be punishable, on convic- 
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tion, with fine not exceeding one hundred rupees for every day 
during which he shall so use, or attempt to use, such press: 
Provided that whenever a licence shall be granted upon change 
of ownership, or possession of the press occurring during the 
carrency of the period for which a licence shall have been 
granted or renewed, the fees specified in Schedule A shall not 
be levied a second time. 

VIII. A licence for the working of a press to preas cotton 
may, on application by any person, be granted by the collector 
of the district within which such press is to be worked, or by 
such other officer as the Government may empower in that 
behalf, upon such collector or other officer being satisfied 
that the applicant is in possession of the press to be licensed ; 
and such licence ghall be subject to such rules as Government 
may from time to time preseribe; and shall expire and be 
renewable upon the 1st January of the year next ensuing. 
‘he collector or other officer aforesaid may, for reasons which 
he shall state in writing to the person applying for such 
licence or renewal, refuse to grant or to renew the licence; 
and whoever after such refusal shall work, or permit to be 
worked, any press, shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in 
Section VII. of this Act. 

TX. It shall be lawful for the Cotton Inspector-in-Chief, with 
the previous sanction of Government, anything contained 
in this Act, or in (Bombay) Act LX. of 1863 notwithstanding, 
to annul and withdraw any licence granted for the use of a 
press, upon proof, to the satisfaction of the Cotton Inspector- 
in-Chief, of any failure made by the licensee to comply with 
the conditions of his licence, or upon the conviction of such 
licensee of any offence under this Act. 

X. For all purposes of this Act, the licensee shall be held 
to be the owner of the press for which he has obtained a 
licence, In all cases the press shall be liable tor any penalties 
imposed on the licensee under this Act. 

XI. Every licence issued ‘under this Act shall specify the 
number of presses for which the same is granted, the locality 
in which they are situated, whather they are half-presses or 
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full-presses, and the power employed for working them, ac- 
cording to a written statement which shall accompany the 
application for such licence; and for every press so licensed, 
or the licence of which shall be so renewed, a fee shall be 
levied at the rate set forth in Schedule A to this Act 
annexed; and upon the removal to another locality, unless 
by the written permission of the collector of the district, or 
other officer empowered by Government as aforesaid, of a press 
included in any licence, or upon change of the power employed 
for working the same, it shall be necessary for the licensee to 
obtain a new licence, subject to the conditions aforesaid, 
failing which he shall be liable to the penalty prevcribed in 
Section VII. 

XII. Whoever shall offer for packing in a half-pressed bale 
cotton adulterated, deteriorated, or mixed as deseribed in 
Section IL, shall for a first offence be punishable, on conviction, 
with a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and on convic- 
tion for any subsequent offence with a fine uot exceeding five 
hundred rupees ; and all such cotton offered may be confiscated 
or disposed of under rules sanctioned by Government for the 
guidance of officers appointerl to administer this Act. 

XIII. Whoever, being a licensee of a haltpress, shall 
kuowingly press, or attempt to press,or allow to be pressed, 
cotton adulteratid, mixed, or deteriorated in the manner speci- 
fied in Section IJ., shall be liable to have his licence withdrawn 
by the collector of the district or other officer empowered under 
Section VIII. to grant licences, and shall for a first offence be 
punishable, on conviction, with a fine not exceeding five hundred 
rupees, and for any subsequent offence shall be punishable, on 
conviction, with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 

XIV. Clause 1.—It shall be incumbent on every applicant 
for a licence under this Act to lodge with the collector, or other 
officer empowered to issue such licence, a cloth, parchment, or 
paper impressed or marked either with some distinctive mark, 
not Jess than one foot square, or with his name, or that of his 
firm or company, in letters not less than one inch and a half 
long, which name for any fujl-press shall be in the English 
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language, and such name or mark shall be called a press- 
marl, 

Clause 2.—Every licensee of a half-press shall be bound to 
mark, or cause to be marked with such press-mark, and also with 
the name of the place where the bale has been pressed, every 
bale compressed by any press in his possession; and every 
licensee of o full-press shall be bound to mark, or cause to be 
marked with such press-mark, and also with figures indicating 
the date of preasing, every bale compressed by any press in his 
possession. Such pressmark and name and figures shall be 
marked on the wrapper or cloth underlying the fastenings or 
bands of euch bale; aud for every cass of failure go to mark 
any bale, such licensee shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred rupees, and his licence, if it be so 
adjudged by the magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become 
null and void. 

AY. Whoever shall counterfeit or imitate any press-mark 
for the use of which a licence under this Act shall have been 
granted, or shall fraudulently alter or remove any press-mark 
or name or figures impressed under Clause 2 of Section XTY. of 
this Act, or shall pack any bale ai cotton in any cloth or wrapper 
bearing a press-mark which shall not have been heensed to use, 
shall be liable, on conviction, to imprisonment of cither descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to two years, or to fine, or to 
both, 

XVI. It shall be the duty of every licensee of a full-press to 
keep a daily register of all cotton brought for compression at 
any press under his control; and to require from the owner of 
such cotton, or his agent, a description of the same, previous to 
its compression, which description shall be entered in the eaid 
register, and certified by the signature of the owner or his agent, 
in the presence of the register-keeper as witness ; aud it shall 
not be lawful to press such cotton until it shall first have been 
entered and certified as aforesaid. The daily register shall be 
in the form of Schedule DL, hereunto annexed; and any licensee 
of euch press who shall fail to keep such a recister shall be liable 
to a flue not excetding 500 1s.; syd avy such licensee who, after 
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notice in writing given by an inspector under this Act, shall so 
fail shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 2500 rs., and his licence 
withdrawn. 

XVII. The description of cotton to be given and entered in 
the daily register, as required by Section XVI. of this Act, shall 
include the name by which such cotton is usually sold in or 
shipped from Bombay, and shall state whether it be old or new 
cotton, that is, the growth of a current or a previous season ; 
and if the cotton be mixed, or damaged, or consist of pickings, 
the fact in either case shall be stated in the description. Who- 
ever shall cause to be entered in the said register, or shall give 
an order that the same may be entered in the said register, a 
false description of cotton brought for compression, and whoever 
shall aid and abet in the making of such false entry, shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 1000 rs., or to im- 
prisonment of either description, which may extend to six 
months, or to both. Government may from time to time 
authorize by any order passed in that behalf the omission from 
the description required by this section of such of the particulars 
enumerated therein as it shall be found expedient to omit, and 
to revoke any such order, All orders and revocations made 
under this section shall be published in the ‘Government 
Gazette.’ 

XVIII. It shall be the duty of every licensee of a full-press 
to cause to be stamped with the word “mixed,” “damaged,” 
or “pickings,” as the case may be, all full-pressed bales de- 
scribed in the mantier required in this Act as cotton mixed or 
damaged, or consisting of pickings, respectively ; and for every 
case of failure so to stamp any bale containing such cotton, the 
licensee shall be liable, on conviction, for each offence, to a fine 
not exceeding 100 rs, and his licence, if it be so adjudged by 
the magistrate, shall be suspended, or shall become null and 
void. Whoever shall fraudulently alter or remove any such 
stamp shall be liable to the penalty prescribed in Section XV. 

XIX. It shall be the duty of ‘every licensee of a full-press 
to deliver to any person taking delivery of pressed cotton a 
certificate in the form of Schedule C hereunto annexed, em- 
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bodying an extract from the register ao far aa it relates to the 
pressed cotton so delivered; and it shall be lawful for the said 
licensee to charge on all pressed cotton a registration fee of 
eight annas, and for any quantity in excess of 50 bales an 
additional fee of two pies per bale ao in excess. 

XX. Whoever knowingly sells or hypothecates, or attempts 
to sell or hypothecate, any bales under a falee certificate, and 
whoever uses any lawfully-granted certificate, knowing that 
the same was granted with reference to bales other than those 
with reference to which it is used, shall be liable, on conviction, 
to imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

AXI. It shall be lawful for any Inspector, or any other 
persons authorized by him in that behalf, to require, by notice 
in writing, the licensee of a press to stop the compression of 
any cotton in a wet state; and any licensee of a press who shall 
thereafter allow such cotton to be compressed in its wet state, 
shall be liable, on conviction, for each offenee to a fine not 
exceeding 100 rs.; and his licence, if it be so adjudged by the 
magistrate, shall he suspended, or shall become null and void. 

XXII. Government may appoint an officer to be called 
Cotton Inspector-in-Chief for the purpose of carrying out 
the objects of this Act. 

AX. Government may also appoint such and so many 
officers, to be styled cotton inspectors and cotton sub-inspectors, 
as shall appear expedient; and it shall be the duty of such 
officers to suppress the use of unlicensed presses for com- 
pressing cotton, and to examine at all times during the 
working of the presses the register to be kept under Sec- 
tio XVI. of this Act; and to examine cotton brought for 
compression, or being pressed, or exposed, or intended for 
gale; and in the execution of any such duty, such officer shall 
at all times have access to every workshop, warehouse, storehouse, 
or other building or enclosure within which any gi or press for 
cleaning or*compressing cotton at work or prepared for work is 
situated, or within which cotton is stored or deposited, pro- 
vided that such officer shall haves reasonable ground to suppose 
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that cotton as to which any offence under this Act shall have 
been committed shall be stored or deposited; aud if the licensee 
of any press for compressing cotton, or his servant or agent, 
shall be convicted of having offered any obstruction to such 
officer in the execution of his duty, his licence may be adjudged 
by a magistrate to be suspended for u fixed time, or to have 
become null and void, in addition to auy punishment to which 
he may be liable under the Indian Penal Code. 

XXIV. It shall be lawful, anything contained in (Bombay) 
Act VIL of 1867 notwithstanding, for Government to create a 
separate establishment, consisting of such and so wany police 
officers as may seem fit, whose special duty it shall be to protect 
the cotton trade from thefts, frauds, and other offences, com- 
mitted by boatmen and others along the coast, or in the ports, 
havens, rivers, creeks, and islands within the territories subject . 
to the Government of Bombay. Such establishment shall be 
subject to such rules regarding appointment and dismissal as 
Government shall from time to time sanction. The provisions 
of (Bombay) Act VIL. of 1867, Section 43, shall apply to 
police officers appointed under this section. Nothing in this 
section contained shall be deemed to affect the general control 
of the magistrate of the district. 

XXY. All officers appointed under Sections XXIII. and 
XXIV. shall in their official capacities be subject to the 
Cotton Inspector-in-Chief, und shall further, in the city of 
Bombay, be under the control of the Collector of Bombay, and 
elsewhere under the control of the collector of the district in 
which they hold their appointments; the mode in which such 
control shall be exercised by the collectors being determined 
from time to time by Government. 

XXVI. All officers appointed under this Act shall receive 
such salaries as Government may deem fit and assign from 
the funds raised under this Act, or under (Bombay) Act IX. 
of 1863; and all officers so appointed shull for neglect or mis- 
conduct be lisble to suspension Gr dismissal by ofder of Go- 
yernment, or of any officer to whom Government may delegate 
authority in that behalf. P 
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SAIEVIL Tt shall be lawful for any officer appointed mnder 
this Act to detain or take samples of any cotton with respect to 
which an offence under this Act shall appear to him to have 
been committed, and to require any police officer to detain 
auch cotton, and such police officer shall thereupon be bound 
to assist and to detain euch cotton pending the order of any 
magistrate of police within the town of Bombay, and else- 
where by any magistrate with powers not inferior to those of 
a subordinate magistrate of the Ist class, who shall be em- 
powered to make such order respecting the custoily and pro- 
duction of the cotton as he shall think proper. 

SAV Whereas it is found that the cotton of the Southern 
Maratha Country is seriously injured and depreciated in con- 
sequence of unskilled workmen attempting the repair of the 
saw gins employed in cleaning the same, and that unskilled 
and incompetent workmen represent themselves as specially 
authorized by the superintendent of the Dharwar Factory to 
repair such ging; it is hereby enacted, that whoever shall 
falsely state that the superintendent of the Dharwar Factory, 
or any other officer of Government, has declared him, by cer- 
tificate or otherwise, to be a competent workman for the repair 
of saw gins, or shall exhibit any torged certificate to that cttect, 
or shall otherwise fraudulently persuade the possessor of any 
aaw gin that he is authorized by any officer of Government to 
repair such saw gins, shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees for each offence. 

AXIX. No person offending against this Act shall be pro- 
ceeded against exeept by summons on information laid by an 
officer appointed under this Act or some other person, And 
without the warrant of a magistrate it shall not be competent, 
to any inspector to open any bale finally pressed for export out 
of British India, provided that nothing contained in this Act 
shall be deemed to affect the provisions of Sections 68, 54, and 
106 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

XXX. It*ehall be lawful, Anything contamed in (Bombay) 
Act TV. of 1862, or in (Bombay) Act IT. of 1865 notwith- 
etamcling, for the Government to establish markets, to be veste 
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in the Government, for the sale of cotton, and to defray the 
expenses of the same out of the revenues arising under this 
Act, and to prescribe rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with this Act for the management, occupation, and general 
regulations of the market so established, and for the imposi- 
tion of penalties on persons convicted of the breach of any 
rule or regulation as aforesaid: Provided that no penalty so 
imposed shall exceed a fine of fifty rupees or imprisonment of 
either description for eight days, Such rules may be modified 
from time to time, and no such rule or alteration of any such 
rule shall have effect until the same shall have been published 
in the ‘Government Gazette. All courts and magistrates 
shall take judicial notice of all rules and regulations made 
under this section. 

XXXI. There shall be levied upon every bale of cotton 
exported from any port or place in the Presidency of Bombay 
to any port or place other than in British India, a fee not 
exceeding four annas, and all fees so levied shall be paid to 
the credit of Government, and shall form a separate local fund. 
The fund so formed shall be chargeable with the salaries of 
the officers appointed under (Bombay) Act IX. of 1863, 
or under this Act, and of their establishment, the cost of 
collecting the fees leviable under this Act, and other expenses 
for carrying out the foregoing provisions of this Act. Any 
surplus that may remain after providing for these objects may, 
at the discretion of Government, be applied for purposes im- 
mediately connected with the improvement of the cultivation 
and preparation of cotton. 

XXXII. It shall be lawful for Government to transfer to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, for expenditure on the objects con- 
templated in his Act, sums not exceeding in the aggregate 
40,000 rs, in any one year from the funds constituted by this 
Act in respect of cotton exported from the Central Provinces 
and the Assigned Districts of His Highness the Nizam. 

XXXII. All sums expended with the sanction of Govern- 
ment from the proceeds of-the fees levied under (Bombay) 


as 
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Act UX. of 1863 before the coming into operation of this Act, 
for any of the purposes to which the surplus fund levied under 
this Act may be applied, or for any other purposes for the im- 
provement of cotton, shall be deemed to have been legally 
expended, anything to the contrary in (Bombay) Act TX. of 
1863 notwithstanding. 

SOCKTY. The fee leviable under Section REXI. of this Act 
upon cotton exported from the Presidency of Bombay to any 
port or place other than in British India ehall be levied by the 
officers of Customs, and the general provisions of any law for 
the time being in force for the refund of Customs duties shall 
apply mutatis mutandis to the levy of the said fee. 

AXAXY. All offences against this Act may be tried, and all 
confiscations and fines under the provisions thereof may, within 
the town of Bombay, be adjudicated by any magistrate of police, 
and elsewhere by any magistrate with powers not inferior to 
those of a subordinate magistrate of the first class; and all fines 
may be levied by distraint and sale of the offender's goods by 
warrant under the hand of such magistrates, and shall otherwise 
be subject to the rules in relation to fines and the commutation 
and levy thereof prescribed by the Penal Code and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure: Provided that in the infliction of the 
penalties provided by this Act, no magistrate shall exceed the 
limits of his ordinary criminal jurisdiction, and that all fines 
and fees recovered, and the proceeds of all cotton confiscated 
under this Act, shall be carried to the credit of the fund consti- 
tuted by Section KXX. of this Act. 

XXXVL Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to 
prevent any person from being prosecuted under any other law 
for any offence made punishable by this Act, or from being liable 
under any other law to any other or higher punishment than is 
provided for such offence under this Act: Provided that no 
person shall be punished twice for the same offence. 

KXXVIL Nothing in this Act shail affect the civil rights of 
any parties defrauded by any offender against this Act, but they 
may sue for the same as if this Act had not been passed. 

XXXVI. Thename “press” when used in this Act shall be 
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held to include every kind of machinery used for the purpose 
of compressing cotton, ‘The words “full-press” shall mean a 
press used for finally pressing cotton for export. The words 
« half-press” shall mean. press other than a full-press. The 
words “ full-pressed bale” and “ half-pressed bale” shall respec- 
tively mean any bale pressed by a full-press and, by a half-press. 
The word “gin” shall be held to include “ churkas” and all 
other machines used for the purpose of cleaning cotton, 

XXXIX. This Act shall apply to all the territories subject 
to the Government of Bombay. 

XL. This Act may be cited as “The Bombay Cotton Act, 
1869,” 


SCHEDULE A. 
Pees leviable. 


For every press worked by steam or other power . . Rs. 20 
For every press worked by animal labour, and not by 
steam : 


For every press worked by manual labour alone . ‘ 1 
[Schedule B is the Daily Register; and Schedule C the 
Certificate to be given by the Press Company.] 
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DISCUSSION ON MR. DADABHAT NAOROJTS 
PAPER, 


Mr, DapanHat Naorosi said the paper having been cireu- 
lated among the members, he would not read it, but would only 
say that it had been necessarily brought forward rather in a 
hurry, because it was desirable to lose no time in approaching 
the India Office on the subject. He hoped nobody would think 
he had the presumption to put himself forward to criticize, as 
a lawyer, an Act prepared by some eminent lawyer; but he 
looked at the Act as a merchant would look at it and under- 
stand it. After inviting discussion on his paper, he stated that 
he had sent to the Under-Secretary of State the followine 
letter on 27th November, 1869 :-— 


“Sir,—The great importance of the subject of the cotton trade of 
India will, I trust, be considered a sufficient justification for my 
troubling you with this letter. I beg that you will kindly submit to 
His Graco tho Secretary of State for India in Council, my request 
that His Grace’s decision on “The Bombay Cotton Act of 1869" 
may be delayed till the East India Association has an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on it. I assure you, Sir, that I do not wish to 
bring this subject before the East India Association with the object of 
making any vexatious agitation; it is only because the subject is 
of great importance that I desire that it should be discussed as fully 
as possible, I beg that the decision of His Grace be delayed to the 
middle or end of next January.” 


To which he had received the following reply :— 


,  * December 9, 1800. 

*Sir,—I am directed by the Duke of Argyll to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 27th of November, praying that the 
decision of the Secretary of State on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869 
may be delayed until the Kast India Association has had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon if, In reply, 1 am directed to in- 
form you that the Act to which you allude has not yet been received 
from the Government of India. 

, “Tam, Sir, our obedient servant, 


“ AHerwan Menivaue.” 
No. 4, Vol, TIT. B 
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Letters of excuse had been received from the following noble- 
men and gentlemen :—Marquis of Salisbury; R. N. Fowler, Esq., 
M.P.; Sir Charles Wingfield, M.P.; Rt. Hon. Colonel Wilson 
Patten, M.P.; Colonel Sykes, M.P.; Mr. George Campbell; Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P.; Mr. Andrew Cassels, the Mayor 
of Oldham; Mr, J. W. Kaye (India Office); Mr. Murray Glad- 
stone, and Mr, Hyde Clarke. He had received letters from four 
gentlemen giving their opinions on the paper. Mr. Dorington, 
. of the well-known and respectable firm of George Frazer, Son, 
and Co., Manchester, and a member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, wrote as follows :— 


“T duly received, and have carefully read over, the Supplement to 
the ‘ Asiatic, containing the paper which you purpose reading on the 
21st inst., at the meeting of the East India Association, I think you 
fairly show that there was no special necessity for the passing of the 
Cotton Frands Bill. No demand for such legislation having been 
expressed from Liverpool, nor from Manchester, whence it would 
naturally have been expressed, had such a gricvance existed as it may 
be presumed this Bill was intended to remedy. Also, that the effect 
will rather be to discourage than to encourage cotton cultivation in 
Tndia ; and this would be a great calamity. The provisions of the 
_ Bill you also show to be tyrannical, oppressive, contradictory, and 
practically unworkable. Penal legislation specially directed to any 
one trade is, in my opinion, almost indefensible under any circum- 
stances ; it is simply ridiculous when applied to one of the greatest 
interest and of the greatest growth of any in India, with « future, the 
extent of which who can estimate? The Bill ought to be forthwith 
repealed, and the secking of redress, where any may be wanting, 
remitted to the ordinary tribunals and the general laws of the 


country.” 
Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehead, and Co., a well-known firm 
of cotton brokers in Liverpool, wrote as follows :— 


“We have read with much interest the paper you kindly sent to 
our Mr. Harrison, and which is to form the subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the East India Association on the 21st inst. In the 
general views you express with regard to the Act passed by the 
Legislative Council of Bombay in October last, we cordially concur. 
It is difficult to understand the principle upon which one branch of 
trade is singled ont for special ‘legislation ; and, as you clearly show 
in its working, the Act, as it now stands, would be attended with 
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flaring inconsistencies, The consumer here is well protected from 
the injurious effects of adulteration, &e., and as soon as those most 
nearly identified with the matter see it to be their interest to adopt the 
proper remedies, the thing will be put an end to, but not till then. 
Tt must, as you say, be brought to the unfailing business test of ‘ self- 
interest,’ and surely the merchants in the Bombay trade require no 
extraneous aid to induce them to conduct their business in the way that 
is most likely to result profitably. Now a word as to the consumers 
in this country. A reference to the printed rules of the Liverpool 
Cotton Brokers’ Association (a copy of which we sent you this year) 
will show that Rules 45 to 47 are specially formed to protect spinners 
from loss by these frauds. We have had in some cases lately to make 
an allowance to the buyer, because on opening the bales the bulk of 
cotton proved more seedy than was represented by the samples drawn 
here, and by which we sold the parcel. Different spinners hava 
remarked to us upon the large amount of seed found in the Comptah 
eotton this year, and which they regret the more on account of the 
superior quality of this description when free from this defect. In 
buying the cotton, however, an ample allowance—often as much as 
thirty per cent.—is made for the possible loss in working, and the 
spinner is quite able to protect his own interests in the matter. Much 
of the Broach has heen extensively adulterated with sand this year, 
bat buyers have only paid from 6d. to Tid. per pound for such 
parcels. Instances of inattention to the growth of good deseriptions 
of cotton are to be found im the Brazils, and also in Egypt. In both 
countries the introduction and mixing of American seed has caused a 
great falling off in the staple, but as this faultis rather extending than 
otherwise, it would seem as if it paid the grower beiter, and in all 
cases if will be found that the interests of those engaged in the trade 
will determine their course of action. While fully admitting the 
necessity that exists for improving the growth and preparation of 
Indian cotton, we are of opinion that individual effort is more likely 
to operate beneficially in this direction, than any number of laws 
Which the Imperial Legislature may see fit to pass.” 


Mr. William Tayler, Jate Commissioner of Patna, wrote as 
follows :-— 


* My dear Str,—I write o line to express my sincere regret that the 
continued confinement to my room will prevent my attending the 
meeting to-morrow evening, and taking part in the discussion on the 
Cotton Frauds Act. I have read your paper attentively, and must 
say I cannot see that any good or sufficient case is made out to justify 
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special legislation; but my greatest objection to the Act is, that it 
will require, in the carrying out, the incessant intervention of corrupt, 
or at least corruptible subordinates, and thus be perverted into an 
engine of oppression and tyranny. There may, of course, be arguments 
in favour of the Act, which we have not heard, and if so, I trust thoy 
will be elicited in to-morrow’s discussion.” 


And Mr, Briggs had sent the following letter :— 


“Dear Sir,—I received your circular, requesting my attendance at 
the disoussion this evening. I regret that previons engagements 
preclude the possibility of my presence, but would gladly take part in 
the diseussion if I may be: allowed to do so in writing. I have read 
this very interesting and able paper with great carnestness and care, 
and from the facts it contains I am confirmed, first, in my convictions 
that too much Government interference with matters which belong to 
‘the every-day business of life,’ is a curse, not only to India, but to 
every country where such a policy is adopted ; second, I am therefore 
of opinion that the Cotton Frauds Act is not necessary, and will not 
touch the root of the evils under which India and England are groaning 
and growling, viz.: the want of a policy which tends to make every acre 
(cultivated for that plant) produce its 300 to 400 pounds of cotton, in place 
of 40 t@ 70 pounds only; third, the interests of India and England are 
identical. We aro all of us painfully aware as to how utterly inope- 
rative those penal enactments for the prevention of adulteration of food 
and drink, even in this country, are. In the face of this, why trouble 
India with the same festering sore? I quite agree with Mr. Smith, of 
Liverpool, that, ‘ with a more natural state of things universal adulte- 
ration should cease,’ I also agree with the writer of the paper, also 
Sir J. Lawrence and others, that the natives are ‘fully alive to their 
interests, if they had only proper guidance, encouragement, and 
example’ in developing the productive powers of India. Even Mr, 
Campbell himself admits that they (the natives) are gifted with the 
same human nature as ourselves. | also agree with Mr. Heywood's 
report, as quoted by the writer, namely, that ‘when fair-dealing 
Europeans settle in the interior, and point the way to improvement, 
whether in new modes of agriculture, trade, or otherwise, the natives 
of India are sufficiently alive to their own interests to be willing to 
adopt all such practical improvements as tend to theif profit. The 
question then appears to be one of removing the obstacles to the * settling 
of fair-dealing Europeans in the interior” Wels, how is this to be 
done? for this is the only thing that will enable you to ‘bell the cat.’ 
My advice is that the Government at once adopt » policy of free trade 
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in the strictest sense of the term. I mean free trade in the soil first, 
an then in everything the soil produces, by the blessing of God, and 
the application of the hand and intellect of man.” 


Mr. Rustomser Vicasgz.—-The paper prepared by Mr. 
.Dadabhai Naoroji unfolds the state of cotton trade in India and 
England, and the merits or otherwise of the Act under discus- 
sion, with that ability and precision which is highly creditable to 
him. Now the question is, what could have induced the autho- 
tities m Lombay to pass an Act from the operation of which 
mischief, oppression, and disturbance in the cotton trade, with 
serious detriment to India and England, are expected ? I think 
it is more the fault of the merchants themselves, who have at 
tines exaggerated things, and have always cried for Government 
help to make their own responsibilities and burthen light, Tho 
paper laid before the meeting shows that there has been sueb a 
ery Irom the Chamber of Commerce and other merchants in 
Bombay, from 1842 down to 1562. Perhaps this frequent ery 
that Government should tuke an interest in adopting mensures 
for the purity and improvement of cotton, might have indneed 
the authorities to apply such harsh remedy by legislative enact- 
ment. This step, when taken by the Government of Bombay, 
appears to have opened the eyes of the merchants, who found 
themselyes caught in the snare which they all along laid to 
blame others. No doubt there are worthy exceptions amongst 
the merchants who do take an interest in the improvement of 
eotton; but, generally speaking, amelioration of the staple has 
been left in the background by them in the excitement of 
unusual profits. However, at the latter stage of passing the Bill, 
it is evident from the debate that it had taken the shape of a 
party conflict, Severity of remarks from the opposers to the 
Bill appears to have compelled a stanch adherence to it by its 
advocates. I do not deny that party conflicts have been one of 
the causes of the grandness of England; but poor India is just 
springing into a new life, and as not reached that stage so as 
to benefit by a party conflict. However, rt isto be hoped that 
a few years hence,sor, at least, the next generation, will give a 
refreshing aspect. ‘The enliject then resolves itself into a ques- 
tion, viz.—Can the Act be allowed to have a full scope of opera- 
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tion? I need not say, after the facts so clearly and ably laid 
before the meeting by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that the result will 
be full of mischief, oppression, and disturbance in the cotton 
trade, and its cultivation. By its decrease and discouragement 
the ryots will not suffer so much, since their wants are few, 
as the manufacturing class in Manchester and elsewhere, and 
the cotton merchants of Bombay and England will do, On 
the other hand, “It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
and accordingly the grain will be more sown and sold cheaper, 
and relieve many an authority in the Moofussil from the anxiety 
of plunder of the grain-dealers’ stores and shops, who have not 
hesitated to take advantage of the free-trade system in enor- 
mously raising the prices of grain, However, I desire it not to be 
understood that I advocate taking advantage of the Act in ques- 
tion, or recommend its adoption to make grain cheap. My ideas 
are quite foreign to it. I should like to see freedom and fair 
competition of all commodities; and their demand at home and 
abroad will regulate their growth. But if Government come 
between, and fetter the freedom of cultivation and trade, as the 
present Act is expected to do, we all must know what would be 
the result. In my humble opinion this is not an Act that could 
improve the quality and increase the quantity of cotton. My 
conviction is that, in a thoroughly civilized country, private 
individuals, such as merchants, farmers, &c., are the important 
parties to improve the cultivation and condition of trade, which 
is one of the sources of the grandness of a nation; but, in 
a country like India, the cultivation in a great measure rests 
with the cultivating class—the ryots. Because they have not 
reached the modern civilization, I do not consider them barba- 
rous, as it has been a fashion with some people to style them. 
That they are mild and meek—I mean the ryots, particularly 
of the Deccan, of whom I could speak with confidence—must be 
known to many Indian officers who have anything to do with 
them ; but they are ignorant on many subjects, and for many 
reasons; and, I believe, the ryots of other parts of India are 
more or less of a similar description. In such a condition of 
society merchants or private individuals cannot be, generally 
speaking, expected to make an impression on the minds of the 
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ryots; but somewhat of an authoritative persuasion with kind 
treatment is needed; and therefore the help of Government 
oficers to that extent only, and not further, will be advisable. 
With this view I would, with all deference, beg to submit that 
the object contemplated in the Act, viz, improvement in the 
quality, which will, in consequence, create a demand for the 
increase in the quantity of cotton, can, with a very good effect, 
be realized by inviting the gathering of principal ryota at 
different and well-selected places during the annual tours of 
collectors, commissioners, and their assistants, and explaining to 
them by what meang and ways the improvement in the growth 
of cotton could be effected and carried on. I think, particularly 
in those districts of the British provinces in which the revenue 
survey and the settlement of land, at least for some years, have 
been accomplished, the revenue work must be very light; and 
therefore the revenue officers can devote a part of their time 
and attention to giving lectures to the ryots on the subject of 
improvements and growth of cotton. For instance, a friend of 
mine, Mr. Brereton, the resident engineer of the Great India 
Peninsula Railway, who is now transferred elsewhere, used to do 
so at Goolburga, in the Deccan, almost every week, on a variety 
of subjects, more from philanthropic views and pleasure than on 
any other account, when that Zillah was under my charge. I 
have myself done so within my jurisdiction in the Rychore 
Doab, Shorapore Zilla, and the northern parts of His Highmess’s 
territories, which are now under my charge; and it is a source 
of pleasure to know that vies voee explanations on any subject 
to the ryots have a most beneficial effect; and I believe a per- 
severance in it is the best means of successfully achieving the 
object desired by the cotton trading community as well aa by 
Government, instead of the Act now under digeussion, leaving 
the penal code to deal with frauds or intentional adulteration of 
cotton. 

Mr. Prag Barmser said:—I am desirous of making a few 
observations regarding the new Bill passed. I have been con- 
nected with the cotton trade for some years. Ist. I see no 
necessity whatever for the Bill, ar any interference of Govern- 
ment. 2nd. Should, however, it be argued that a Bill should 
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exist, then, I maintain, the old Bill, as it stood, has proved 
itself sufticient for the punishment of adulteration of cotton 
with a dishonest intent. 8rd. The Bill, as it now stands, is 
calculated to inflict punishment on the honest as well as the 
dishonest (vide Clause 2). 4th. The circumstance of the Bill 
haying been made law, without previously allowing full oppor- 
tunity to the cotton mercantile community to express an opinion, 
is a just ground of complaint, seeing that they only are the ones 
chiefly concerned. 5th. It is opposed to the general feelings of 
those who are well calculated to decide as to its necessity or 
otherwise ; and we have abundant proof from India that the 
cotton now leaves the districts for this market in an untainted 
state. For instance: in the ‘Homeward Mail,’ 18th Dec., taken 
from the ‘Englishman,’ Nov. 17th, I find these words :—* We 
have the authority of the Cotton Commissioner that Indian 
cotton is now sent home untainted.” I fully approve of all that 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has adduced in argument against the 
adoption of the penal part of the Bill. He has shown us the 
opinions of the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and of the Cotton Supply Association of this country, 
where not a word is mentioned showing any necessity for such a 
Bill. I hold these opinions to be of much weight. I beg leave 
to give you further quotations from Indian papers, and other 
sources, entirely condemning the necessity of Government legis- 
lation or interference. Three petitions have been addressed to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, praying him not to give his sane- 
tion to the measure—one from the Chamber of Commerce, the 
other from the Bombay Association, and the third from the 
native merchants of Bombay.—The ‘Homeward Mail’ of 13th 
Dec. instant. Extract from the ‘Englishman’ :—“The Cotton 
Frauds Bill, passed by the Legislative Council of Bombay, is 
also another instance of the uncalled-for and unnecessary inter- 
ference of the Government with the operations of trade. If a 
Bill that strikes directly at the principles of free trade was ever 
passed in the present day, it should only be passed under the 
strongest necessity, and with the unanimous approval of all 
parties concerned in the trade But this is not the case with 
the Cotton Frauds Bill. A strong majority of cotton merchants, 
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both European and native, have protested agaiust it, and a peti- 
tion is at this moment before His Excellency the Viceroy, 
earnestly requesting him to withhold his sanction from the pro- 
posed measure, and declaring emphatically that special legislation 
on the subject of cotton frauds is unnecessary, and injurious to 
the general interests of the cotton trade.” The petition also 
states “that such a measure is opposed to the commercial policy 
which has now for many years been adopted in England, and 
that its probable consequence will be to interfere with and dis- 
courage, rather than promote, the cotton trade of Western India, 
at every stage of its progress, from the fields to the European 
market.” From my own experience of some years in the cotton 
business, and my frequent conversations with the Liverpool 
leading brokers and merchants, I ean confidently say that I have 
never heard or noticed any arzument showing the necessity for 
further Government interference in this particular. I know 
from experience that inferior or mixed cotton has uo diffienlty of 
gale in the English market. The buyers are not purchasers in 
the dark. Not a pound of cotton do they purchase without first 
seeing and testing for themselves the quality and kind. Govern- 
ment was set to work to prevent fraud and adulteration in 
eotton by the voice of the mercantile community m1863. That 
Bill has been in force some years—las proved effectual and 
sufficient. Manchester is satisfied with the present position of 
affairs, ag can be seen by the following resolution, moved by 
&. BR. Graves, Esq., M.P., seconded by A. Cassels, Kag., supported 
by E, Ashworth, Hsq., at a meeting of the Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation, held at Manchester, on the 2nd November of this year, 
and carried :— That this meeting has witnessed with great 
satisfaction the progress which has already been made in the 
cultivation of cotton in India, and desires to record its comvic- 
tion that the measures adopted by the Association, and recom- 
mended to Government, are well caleulated to accomplish the 
objects desired. The marked improvement which has taken 
place in thé quality of Indian cotton, the increased care now 
bestowed upon its preparation for market, and the abandonment, 
to a great extent, of the fraudulest packing formerly so preva- 
lent, afford the, highest encouragement, and fully justify the 
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assurance which this meeting entertains, that eventually India 
will take a foremost place amongst our best sources of cotton 
supply.” I submit it is desirable that this state of affairs be 
allowed to continue, instead of creating any dissatisfaction and 
alarm among the cotton trade. 

Mr. Exxior said he knew nothing about the subject of cotton 
frauds, but he objected to the principle of Government inter- 
ference in India as regarded the adulteration of any substance. 
As a planter, he saw very plainly that, if any interference were 
to take place as regarded cotton, it must be extended to other 
articles, It was a very common practice, for instance, for the 
natives to buy coffee and adulterate it, and then sell it again. 
Though adulteration was a very objectionable thing, he thought 
it was not a matter in which Government interference was 
wivisable. As regarded not only the cultivation of cotton, but 
the cultivation of other produce in India, he had observed lately 
a tendency on the part of people at Manchester to interfere with 
the natives, and to suggest what they ought to do as regarded 
the cultivation of the soil. His head manager in India, who had 
formerly been a farmer in Roxburghshire, and therefore a good 
judge on all agricultural matters, told. him that, when he first 
went out to India, he thought he could tell the natives a great 
deal about agriculture ; but after a thorough investigation of 
their methods of cultivation, he could suggest no improvement 
in them, with the exception of a slight improvement in the 
present native plough. The men out in India who affected to 
teach the natives how to cultivate the soil had, many of them, 
left this country knowing nothing of agriculture themselves, 
and instead of investigating the means at the disposal of the 
natives, and considering whether they did not make the best use 
of those means, they ridiculed the native mode of culture because 
it did not quite accord with what they had been accustomed to 
in England, and suggested the introduction of ploughs from 
England, which could only be drawn by elephants. At the 
agricultural meetings in India a*great deal of nénsense was 
talked. He thought the talk about teaching the natives how to 
cultivate their soil, how to plongh, how to use their manure, and 
what machines to use, was all thrown away. As regarded 
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manure, for instance, the Duke of Argyll had laid some stress a 
short time ago upon the waste of manure involved in using cow- 
dung as fuel in India. From his observation and experience, 
and from the observation and experience of his head manager, 
he came to the conclusion that there was no waste in using the 
dung of lean cattle as fuel, and then returning the ashes to the 
soil. In this conclusion he was confirmed by Dr. Mackay, of 
Westminster Hospital, who assured him, from his chemical 
knowledge, that there was no loss as long as the ashes were 
returned to the soil. The Duke of Argyll, in expressing regret 
that manure should be wasted by its being used for fuel, had 
assumed that the manure was the manure of fat cattle, whereas 
there were only lean cattle in India, the dung from which cattle 
was valueless as manure, 

Mr. Hewerr.—I have come over to England from India, 
having received instructions from a body of merchants in India 
who deal very largely in cotton, to endeavour to get a direct 
dealing from the Manchester manufacturers with them, and to 
do away with any agency at all, the chief object being to pre- 
veut any chance of adulteration. These are men who are com- 
petent to form an opinion as to the risks they run in exporting 
their cotton from India. Further, I have the honour of being a 
brother of Mr, Peter Hewett, an Inspector of Cotton in India, 
who has done good setvice to the State, for which he has been 
twice complimented in very high terms by the Government, and 
who has been favoured with particular notice by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester, at a dinner given to Mr, Ashburner, 
the collector; and [ say that their view and my own is that the 
interference of the Government in this matter is a necessity. 
Why? Because my brother found the tremendons difficulty 
there was in getting the ryot to move even to sow better cotton. 
The Government would not interfere with the ryot, and it was 
difficult to induce the ryot to try experiments, as you could not 
show him by experiments on a small ecale the utility of better 
cultivation. Ehandeish was producing cotton of the lowest 
value, while Berar, the adjoining district, was producing cotton 
of the highest Value; and my byother, under the permission of 
the collector, got a merchant to come boldly forward with 
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capital, and purchase seed in Berar for the purpose of its being 
sown in Khandeish. Having made arrangements with Captain 
Osborne, the agent of the railway, the seed was conveyed at a 
moderate rate, and that season (I am speaking of 1863) the 
cotton produced in that district went up 100 per cent. Not 
only did my brother find it difficult to get the ryots to take the 
cotton seed at a fair valuation, though brought to their doors, but 
they actually said, “Suppose the cotton from this new seed 
comes up, how do we know that the cotton will be purchased 
from us?” My brother then said to the merchant, “ Be bold, 
make one step further, and undertake to purchase the cotton if 
they will purchase the seed. I am satisfied it will be to your 
adyantage—purchase the cotton at the present rate.” When 
the ryots had his guarantee, they then purchased the seed, and 
the result was the frait. Now, that shows the natives must 
be assisted, and not only assisted, but worked into the adoption 
of improvements and meusures having in view extended and 
improved production, Now as to the necessity of the Govern- 
ment interfering with reference to frauds. The Government 
have Leen asked to interfere in the first instance. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji admitted that the Government was asked to interfere 
years back ; but it is said now that the Government lever which 
was set to work ought to be stopped. .Why? Can we say to the 
Government, “ Stop now,” having said “Commence” then? Let 
the Act be put in force, Let it be tested by the seller and the 
buyer, and then see how it will act. Itis no use arguing as to 
what will be the effect of interference—and that the Government 
do wish to interfere is shown by the Government being asked to 
come forward aud take these measures—and nobody, surely, 
knows better than the Government that some such measure 
is required, because every act of fraud or every unlawful act 
taken cognizance of by the Cotton Department is before the 
Government. We may be perfectly assured that the action of 
the Government with respect to the Act in question rests on 
solid grounds, Extract from the Government, if you will, the 
reason of the Act, by a petition or in some other way, but I 
should raise my humble voice against calling any body of 
gentlemen to denouuce it, and to say it ought to be repealed. 
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Mr. MactEaw.—I have no practical knowledge whatever of 
the growth of cotton, but I was in Bombay in 1863 when the 
first Bill for the prevention of cotton frauds was brought for- 
ward. I remember at that time there was a very similar 
discussion, on a small seale, to that which has taken place 
in the Bombay Legislative Council lately, and it was with 
great difficulty that the promoters of that Bill—the principal 
of whom was Mr, Michael Seott, who consulted me at the time 
about it—could be induced to see that they were really creating 
a new offence unknown to the penal code, to punish men for 
adulterating cotton, if they did not do it with a fraudulent 
intention. He did see that, and that modification was intro- 
duced into the Bill, and the Bill was passed in that way in 
1863 for the punishment of fraudulent adulteration, A great 
many parties supported it at that time, because the American 
war was just upon us, and there was a great outery made in 
England about Indian cotton, Great anxiety was felt that 
India should do whatever it conld to make up the deficiency 
in the supply of American cotton; and though people talked 
about free trade, and said that people ourht themselves to see 
what they bought, still it was thought that the Bill, if it did 
not go beyond the punishment of fraudulent offences, would 
be a good thing in the then unsettled state of cotton supply, 
and with the little experience men had of what India could 
do towards growing cotton. That Act was passed six years 
ago, and from that time to this we have not had any agitation 
for the improvement of the Act, and Indian cotton has ore 
on steadily improving all that time. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
quotes the opinion of Mr. Iivett-Carnac that the Cotton Frauds 
Act has not had anything to do with that improvement. In 
fact, it could not; because the Cotton Frauds Act lias not been 
in operation in the Central Provinces, in Lerar, where the erent 
improvement has occurred. With regard to what Mr. Hewett 
eaid, it is one thing to induce a ryot to sow a better variety 
of cotton, and tell him the advantages of one seed over another, 
and it is another to take hold of lim if he mixes two varieties, 
whether he did % intentionally qr not, and to fine him heavily, 
or put him in prison for doing so. I think the Government 
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officers, who have done so much towards inducing the ryots 
to grow a better variety of cotton, have conferred a great 
benefit upon India and upon England. It is they who have 
done so much to improve the cotton supply. The conditions 
of trade in India by their aid have been totally altered. The 
ryots know now that they have a good market for cotton, and 
they are as fully informed as to what they can get for cotton 
in England as any people in America are, and they are quite 
as willing to grow cotton. It is absurd to suppose that they 
are not governed by the same rule of self-interest: that governs 
men all over the world, and that they are not as anxious to 
grow cotton if it pays them; and when Manchester people 
complain that a proper quantity of cotton is not grown, they 
ought to look to the variations of their own market. If the 
ryot sees the price in the market in Liverpool to-day going 
up to 1s. 6d. and to-morrow going down to 6d., he is not likely 
to grow so large a quantity of cotton as he otherwise would; 
he would rather grow crops, the regular price of which would 
pay him on the average better. Ought the Government to 
interfere in that? Ought they to prevent him taking his own 
course in the matter, and should he be forced to grow cotton 
against his will if he finds those crops pay him better? Why 
should you compel him to grow cotton for the Liverpool 
market ? 

CHAIRMAN.—You are not keeping strictly to the question, I 
think. 

Mr. Mactran.—Perhaps I am a little departing from it; 
but that is the intention and the object of all this legislation, 
to increase and improve the supply of cotton for England. I 
think the Bill is badly directed for its purpose; and it seems 
to me that the effect of the Bill may be rather to defeat the 
object of its promoters, and that it may tend to check, instead 
of to increase, the supply of cotton just at the very time when 
the prices of the cotton are falling off at home, when you ought 
to grant the utmost liberty to the ryot to induce him to con- 
tinue to grow the same crops as of old. You have this Bill 
passed, which discourages him, from growing those crops, and 
strengthens him in his natural inclination to grow grain crops, 
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which, on the average, will perhaps pay him as well as the 
othera Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji has gone so fully into all these 
clanges that I do not think it necessary to speak of the very 
contradictory sections of the Bill. There is one remarkable 
section which I do not see that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has 
commented upon, Section 17, which ends thus: “Government 
may from time to time authorize, by any order passed in that 
behalf, the omission from the description required by this 
section of such of the particulars enumerated therein as it 
shall be found expedient to omit, and to revoke any such order.” 
So that the Government may revoke the whole of the clause, 
and may prevent any full-preas pressing any cotton whatever, 
except good cotton. It would be better that Manchester should 
get adulterated cotton than not any at all. It would be better 
that it should be sent forward and get the price it would 
fetch in the market. Mr. Hewett said that the Government 
had been called on by somebody or other to introduce this Bill. 
I am quite sure that no eall has been made upon them; that 
the present state of affairs is not complained of by the pro- 
ducers; not complained of by the people who sell cotton in 
Bombay; and not complained of by the people who buy cotton 
in Manchester and Liverpool. Who are the people who com- 
plain of it? So far as I can make out, the people who are 
dissatisfied with the old Act are the officials who have had the 
working of it; and I am sorry to say I believe the proposed 
alteration has been supported by the Government of Bombay 
with no other reason than to increase the official department, 
to create a number of new appointments, and to put some fresh 
duce on the exportdtion of cotton. I do not think that any 
people in this country would be likely to approve of such an 
Act—an Act passed, not in the interest of any persons connected 
with the trade, but, so far as I ean discover, merely for the 
purpose of creating some,new appointments, new inspectors and 
commissioners, and so on, not subjected to the Civil Service 
competitions, and whose appointments, therefore, give a large 
amount of patronage to the Government for the time being. 
Mr. Bercr.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Unfortunately 
I have only had the Act in my hand this last hour, and i 
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have not had a full opportunity, therefore, of examining all 
its details; but I am practically acquainted with the whole 
subject, and while I am an advocate for an Act with certain 
restrictions, I cannot say Iam an advocate for the present Act. 
In the first place, the levy of the fee on the bales of cotton 
exported from India, for the improvement of that particular 
article, was not detrimental to the general interests of the trade 
so long as the money so raised was expended in improving the 
cotton, and not interfering with the grower. I use the word 
interfering in the sense of forcing by over-persuasion on the 
part of officials. I do full justice to Mr. Hewett’s exertions, for 
T was in the district at the time, and I think I may take some 
credit for having had something to do with starting him in that 
career; but we are just at a time when we are passing from 
what I may call autocratic government to legislation, and no 
doubt we shall do, in the course of this legislation, an immense 
deal of harm, as well as effect some good. The Bill aims at 
three or four things apparently. It aims at making the man 
who presses cotton, or offers to sell cotton, keep it free from adul- 
teration, and so far as it could reach the original dishonest man it 
is quite right in its intentions; but I am perfectly sure it cannot 
fail to do harm in its effects, inasmuch as the man who effects 
the fraud originally, is not the man who can be traced, and all 
the fines and pains and penalties are imposed on the victims of 
his fraud. It next aims at attempting to keep the man honest 
by imposing pains and penalties on the unfortunate licensees of 
presses. They are to watch him, they are to take out a permis- 
sion to do such and such things; and, as far as I can read the 
Bill, we are to be hound to do this pressing at a particular hour, 
when it suits the cotton inspectors to come and attend. In 
more than one instance attempts have been made to stop the 
working of my own presses (which we had the management of 
up-country), because it suited the pyrpose of the cotton in- 
spector of the district to say such and such were his hours, and 
later than that we should not werk, nor should wé begin any 
earlier. I am somewhat an autocrat in my own way, and I 
chose to act, and I represented his procedure to his superior; 
but no further notice was taken of it than that he got a private 
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snub, It happened that I was on the spot; but had the man- 
agement of those presses been at that moment left entirely in 
the hands of such subordinates as we can afford to employ, the 
presses would have ceased working, and there would have been a 
very considerable Joss to us, as also a very considerable annoy- 
ance to the merchants who were pressing, and who had to deliver 
their cotton at a certain time in Bombay. Then the Bill obliges 
the owners of presses to require the parties who send their 
cotton to be pressed to give in schedules of the qualities, and 
various other particulars, which, in practice, would be found to 
be perfectly imposzible. The proprietora of the cotton will not 
be present. Their subordinates will do anything they are told 
to do; and, Iam sorry to say, they will deny both what they have 
done, and what they were told todo. I think the pains and penal- 
ties proposed to be inflicted on the owners of presses condemn the 
Bill, and for my own pert, on that eround, I strongly oppose it. 
There are points in it which are undoubtedly good; there are 
points in it which are undoubtedly necessary; but we want a 
different sort of Bill. One part of the Dill says that nolody 
shall mix two different qualities of cotton, which it qualifies by 
saying “exotic and indigenons;” but I may say, from my ex- 
perience in certainly four or five parts of the country, there 
are as great varieties between what are acknowledged to be the 
indigenous qualities, as between the exotic and indigenous. It 
has been found to be practically impossible for anybody to 
mark the line where the exotic ends and the indigenous 
begins. In years gone by, it was perfectly possible; but to 
Ir. Forbes and others, who have been pursuing the improve- 
ment of the cotton trade nm Dharwar, it has been a matter of 
erievance that they have not been able to separate the two 
things; that they have not been able to get a purely indigenous 
seed to sow; and the Government of India have very wisely 
and very liberally gone to the extent of starting farms for the 
purpose of the productién of the one kind of cotton, so that 
the excuse for the intermixture should cease. That excuse was 
supposed to be used as a oroundwork for the introduction of 
the Hinghunghat, quality of cotton into the Khandeish district. 


In the Khandeish district there Were two qualities of cotton, 
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differing in value, so long as they could be kept distinct, by 
2d. or 3d. a pound; but they could not be kept distinct. An 
attempt was made to sweep out all the old seed, and introduce a 
new variety; but, I am sorry to say, in that respect, things are 
now just as they were before. It seems that it is not so much 
in the quality of the seed sown as it is in the nature of the soil, 
and in the climate; but it turns out that we lave now the two 
varieties in the Khandeish district almost as strong as before. 
But when we come to the application of the Act, we shall find 
that the intermixture of those two varicties is equally a matter 
of penalty. Though, strictly speaking, the two cottons might 
be termed, by an expert, indigenous, there would be some 
tracing back of the original production of that seed; and, 
by a twisting of the Act, I believe a man might be subject 
to be fined just as much for the intermixture of those tivo 
varieties as if he had mixed the exotic and the indigenous 
qualities. Clause 28 is a very wholesome clause. It pro- 
vides that unlicensed, unskilled, and incompetent people 
shall not be allowed to move about the country and repair 
the saw gins, which are used particularly for the exotic 
American cotton in the Dharwar district. The keeping of 
those gins in an effectual state of repair is one means of 
keeping the cotton in its originally good state, and prevent- 
ing its being cut, and a great deal of damage being done to it. 
The object of this clause is to keep the whole of the repair of 
the gins under the management of the Government Factory. 
I very strongly deprecate, and have deprecated from the very 
beginning, the system which has been introduced and maintained 
in the Dharwar districts, and I believe we owe to it a great 
deal of the damage that has been done to that particular elass 
of cotton, Very likely one is prejudiced by one’s interests, but I 
think I am supported in my advocacy of the principle which 
T have advocated by the success which has attended the large 
factories in the Broach districts—factories managed by Euro- 
peans, and by responsible native gentlemen. The success 
which has attended those factories las been very great 
indeed, giving an impetus to the trade, aml giving an im- 
petus to the improvement of cotton passing through the gins 
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at work there; and, I believe, had the same principle been 
earried out in the Dharwar districts, we should have had none 
of the complaints with regard to the quality of the cotton of 
those districts that we have had; but the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been, in the Dharwar districts, to make every man 
his own ginner, so that he may adulterate his cotton as his 
heart pleased. Then came the necessity for an establishment 
to keep those gins in order, and thence comes the necessity for 
this very stringent Act, because adulteration is not pursued 
in the same way in the other districts as it is in the Dharwar 
districts. I admit that last year there was very considerable 
adulteration—disgraceful aculteration—in the Broach cotton, 
so as to render it saleable only at a considerable reduction 
af the market rates; but then, I say, had we had the same 
antocratie Government which we had before any Act was intro- 
duced, we could not have had that adulteration carried on in 
the wholesale way in which it appears to have been carried 
on. That wholesale adulteration has not been in the cotton 
which passed through the large gin-houses, but the cotton 
ginned outside of them, and all that cotton used to be 
stamped by the orders of a very autocratic collector, a man 
who did more good in his time than any laws could do, and 
there was a wholesome dread and fear of his displeasure—for 
pains and penalties I believe he never visited on any one—for 
it was quite enough for him to be displeased. Coming to the 
good in the Act, the permission to establish markets is a very 
wholesome proceeding, because it enables the European mer- 
chant at Bombay tu deal direct with the ryot; and I may say 
there has been more good done in the Berar district without 
any Act than by anything this Act would effect. The whole 
power of good or evil consists in the man who administers. 
Put an Act like this into the hands of an incompetent or 
domineering man, an] I am perfectly sure we shall only 
produce unmitigated harm, If it is necessary to have a Bill 
to impose a fee, it ought te give power to the Commissioner, 
in fact, it ought to make it his duty, and the duty of all 
appointed under it, to do all they could to improve the 
erowth; and I believe a great deal of good may be done 
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by persuasion, and that little good is to bo done by fining. 
If all that is to be effected which the Bill is intended to 
effect, I say it does not go one-tenth part far enough. If we 
are to have a body of inspectors for the purpose of checking 
the adulteration of cotton, and we are to pay a fee of four 
annas per bale on all that is shipped, I say, let the Govern- 
ment appoint inspectors to examine every bale of cotton that is 
pressed, who should be bound to attend at all such times as 
the licensees of the presses choose to work them, and let those 
Government inspectors give the certificate, not the Press Com- 
pany, which by the Act is bound to do it, with all the liability 
to the pains and penalties specified in the Act, for a paltry 
two pies a bale. I myself could not dream of putting any 
responsible person to look after the pressing of cotton, and pay 
him out of such a fee. The most that a press can do is 100 
to 120 bales a day, and two pies a bale would not pay the 
presser. We should go on knowingly incurring all these 
pains and penalties, in the hope that we should never be 
eaught, in the hope that they would never be incurred. Let 
those inspectors give the certificates, and then if the quality of 
the cotton pressed in the bale is found to be adulterated, or 
inferior to the mark given, the inspector would be mulcted, the 
Government fund would pay the penalty, and not the man who 
has been victimized by the rascality of some man 500 miles 
away. On the whole therefore, while advocating parts of the 
Bill, I strongly deprecate its passing in its present shape. 

Mr. Exxior further observed, with regard to the principle 
of Government interference, upon which he felt very strongly, 
having seen many of its evils, if we admitted the principle of 
interference, we should be merely travelling back to the old 
state of things under the native Governments. He quite 
admitted that evils arose from the existing state of things, but 
they were only the same evils as arose from adulteration in any 
country. We might as well appoint inspectors to interfere with 
the Dutch butter manufacture as to interfere with the adultera- 
tion of cotton. 

Mr, Dapabual Naorosi.—Qertainly I am yery much obliged 
to Mr. Hewett for coming here and saying something on the 
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other side of the question. . Neither the Association nor myself, 
in asking the Association to move in this matter, had the least 
intention of denouncing the Government, or saying anything 
against the Government. It was only considered that the 
question was a very important one, and that it was necessary 
that it should be fairly discussed. Perhaps the very able and 
clear exposition of the Act by Mr. Brice will have convinced 
everybody, from the experience from which he speake, that this 
Act, as if is passed, is likely to do a great deal of harm; but 
my object, as I have eaid very distinctly in my paper, was not 
to form, or ask the Association to form, a foregone conclusion, 
but to discuss the matter dispassionately and carefully, so that 
the Secretary of State, in either ultimately confirming or vetoing 
the Bill, may have eufficient material and all the bearings of the 
question before him. I agree with Mr. Brice that there are 
parts of the Bill that are good, and you will see that I have only 
commented on those clauses which refer specially to stringent 
penal restrictions. Without entering more minutely into the 
history of the Act, I may say, Mr. Elia, when he introduced the 
Bill at the beginning of the year, said distinctly, that, though 
he advocated the useful parts—the parts which were to assist in 
the development of the growth of cotton and its improvement— 
he objected to the additional penal restrictions. But I think it 
is not necessary at present for me to enter into these details; 
because, as far as the discussion has gone, Mr. Hewett has 
only told us that there is necessity for interference, and he only 
enesses that there may be some good reason why the Govern- 
ment have come forward to pass such an Act. The reason he 
himself is not able to tell us. He asks us to ask the Govern- 
ment to give that reason. But it is to be presumed that Govern- 
ment have given us their reasons. Mr. Tucker, who has risen 
from the lowest grade of the service, and whois in the Executive 
Council, ought to latow those reasons, and yet he disapproves 
the severity of the Act. Mr. Ellis, similarly situated, also clis- 
approved of the same. As far as regards the people of Man- 
chester, they have not asked for the Act. I have read to you a 
letter from a member of a very respectable and well-known honse 
in Manchester, who is also a member of the Committee of the 
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Chamber of Commerce there. Beyond that I have gone through 
the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce for the last ten years, 
and the Reports of the Cotton Supply Association, who we must 
presume are much concerned in the matter, in fact, take great 
interest in the question of cotton supply ; and we find, though at 
the time the Act of 1863 was passed they expressed some approval 
of it, that being a time when prices were high, and there was a 
creat inducement and temptation to adulterate, after that time was 
over they have not asked for anything further, contenting them- 
selves with simply giving us fair warning that if India did not 
produce better and more cotton, it could never hope to compete 
with America, and directing their efforts entirely to improving 
and extending the growth, and removing obstacles to transit. 
On no occasion whatever have they expressed, in fact, the 
slightest wish that any very stringent Act should be enacted in 
order to give them better cotton. They know their business too 
well—they know that when they have inferior cotton brought 
before them, they can make allowances for additional labour to 
clean it. If they have offered to them a parcel with seed or 
with any other adulteration in it, they know how to calculate the 
amount of extra labour and extra wear of machinery required to 
put it in proper condition, and they make allowance for it. And, 
moreover, by the rules of the Cotton Brokers’ Association of 
Liverpool, to which the letter of Messrs. Whitaker and White- 
head refers, not only is the Manchester and Liverpool buyer 
well protected by buying his cotton from samples drawn actually 
from the bales, but after he has taken away the cotton and paid 
for it, he has the power of coming back upon the seller to make 
good anything that is wrong in those bales. These are the rules 
which the brokers, on both sides, have agreed to, and are 
actually acting under : “£5. Claims for stones, c&c., falsely packed, 
damaged, or unmerchantable cotton, shall be allowed, at the 
value of the sound cotton, at the date of feturn, if such return 
shall be made, and the claim sent in within ten days ayd three 
months from the date of invoice.” The allowance is to be made 
according to the price at the date of return, so that if the price 
has gone up, the higher price ha3 to be paid, The buyer has 
100 days in which he inay return any cotton which is not of the 
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quality he bought, getting back all the money he paid, Con- 
sequently every possible care is taken by the Liverpool merchant, 
or the Manchester merchant, that he shall not lose by the trans- 
action, The shipper has to pay the loss. I do not pass any 
opinion on the Cotton Department as it exists, I only judge of 
Moofnasil administration from what I know; but, at the same 
time, there is one remarkable difference between this Cotton 
Department and Moofuasil administration generally. The Cotton 
Department is a temporary department created a few years ago, 
ancl which may be abolished at any moment: and, moreover, 
the officers in the Cotton Department have no high promotion 
to look forward to—they are confined to that department; and, 
considering the material of which the subordinates in that 
department are composed, it is no wonder that they shonld have 
a strong temptation to “make hay while the sun shines,” in a 
trade in which the real adulterator is able to pay the watchman 
very well, in order that he might be able to carry out his own 
nefarious objects. This Cotton Department is, I think, active in 
Gujerat and in Dharwar. Messrs. Whitaker, Whitehend, & Co., 
in their letter, say that Broach cotton has been adulterated 
this year, and that complaint has been made about Comptah 
cotton. Now, it is rather strange that in those two districts 
where the Cotton Department exists, the cotton should be found 
adulterated, while there is no complaint made about some 
700,000 bales of cotton that are exported from India, to which 
the Act of 1863 had not reached. I will give you these figures 
for you to form your own judgment on. Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
eives the total produce of India at about 1,400,000 bales. Ont 
of that, he puts down 150,000 for Bengal, 170,000 for Miulras, 
60,000 for the Central Provinces (to which he says the Act of 
1863 did not extend), 325,000 for Dhollera, Kutch, &e. (but I 
would make a deduction from that for British territory, and say, 
250,000), 50,000 for the Nizam's territories, 25,000 for Central 
Tuiia, 20,000 for the Punjab, (vid Kurrachee), 59,000 for sundries, 
including Burmah, and 50,000 for the Guikwad territorics, 
making 760,00) bales out of 1,400,000, or more than half, to 
which the Act of 1863 hithertd did not reach, and the present 
Act cannot reach. LT have left cut some of the small native 
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states in the Southern Mahratta country, where also some cotton 
is produced. This shows that about half the Indian cotton has 
been exported without any interference, and yet satisfactorily, 
to the English market, as the resolution of the Cotton Supply 
Association, read by Mr. Pragjee, shows. Is it not hard and 
unfair, then, that that part of the trade which belongs essentially 
to the Bombay Presidency should be subjected to such great 
and unnecessary annoyance and interference? If Government 
want to send alZ Indian cotton to Manchester and Liverpool in a 
pure state, the present Act does not gain that object, as half the 
cotton could still go as it liked; and it is stranger still that 
some adulteration has takeh place, more particularly where the 
Cotton Department has been in existence, because all that over 
which Mr. Rivett-Carnac presides has been improving very 
largely, and, according to his testimony, certainly not through 
the interference of the Government. As long as human nature 
is what it is, we shall have a certain proportion of adulteration, 
but the penal laws of the country are enough to deal with the 
evil, and the English market is both satisfied with things as they 
are, and is well able to take-care of itself, without the necessity 
of such extraordinary penal interference as that of the Act in 
question. With regard to the strong protest made by Mr. 
Elliot as to any interference, the case of cotton, or any produce 
of India, is somewhat peculiar. The ryots cannot take the 
initiative themselves; if English merchants would go and 
induce them to do certain things, well and good. Ifthe Govern- 
ment would come forward and expend the dues and fees it 
received from the cotton trade, in the improvement of cotton 
cultivation, by all means let us have such interference. The 
Government officials could do a great deal of good by going to 
the ryots and telling them what would be best for their interests, 
what seed to sow, and what manure to use, That sort of help 
we should be glad to avail ourselves of, afid that sort of help the 
Government could effectually render, without the necessity for 
all these penal enactments, hampering and discouraging the 
growth of cotton. The Bombay Association, in a petition which 
they presented in July, 18697 gave a few instances of the 
oppressive manner in which eyen the of Act 1863 had worked ; 
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they gave a number of instances in which persons, upon whom 
punishment was inflicted, were ultimately acquitted by the High 
Court as being not guilty. If we know that with much less 
power, the Cotton Department has been able to bring oppressive 
punishment upon people who have been afterwards acquitted as 
being innocent, we cannot but expect that under these strong 
penal clauses the oppression will be much increased. The 
second clause is the clause on which the principal fight took 
place in Bombay. Originally, fraudulent intention was required 
to be proved, It has been the special object of this Act to 
remove the necessity of proving that the mixture was made 
dishonestly or fraudulently, and that, necessarily, will lead to a 
great deal of oppression and unnecessary annoyance. I am 
very thankful to Mr. Hewett, and Mr. Brice, and Mr. Maclean, 
for attending to-night and taking a part in the discussion, All 
this discussion will be published, and laid before the Secretary 
of State. I think we had now better leave it to our Council to 
take euch action as they think proper; either to call another 
meeting, if necessary, or communicate the proceedings of this 
meeting to His Grace the Indian Secretary. 

Mr, Etior explained that when he protested against Govern- 
ment interference, he did not mean that assistance which every 
Government should properly give to the development of the 
resourcea of the country, the growth of cotton, the improvement 
of wool, and eo on. He bad himself endeavoured to impress 
upon the Commissioner of Mysore the advisability of the Govern- 
ment giving assistance in the growth of chinchona, a thing of 
yery great importance to the whole world; but, he thought, 
when the Government had gone so far as to establish farms for 
the improvement of cotton or any other production, there the 
matter should end. 

Mr. Hewert, in answer to what had been said as to the 
extensive adulteration of “Broach cotton, stated that his brother 
had been transferred from Khandeish to Broach; and, in conse- 
quence of the state of things being so bad in Broach, he was 
asked by the Government to give his assistance as to the 
amendment of the Act. The very circumstance of that cotton 
being proved to be so bad, showed the necessity of some mea- 
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sures being taken to prevent fraud. With respect to Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s remark, that under the second clause it was 
not necessary to prove fraudulent intent, he did not so read the 
clause, for the preamble of the Act said, “ Whereas it is expe- 
dient to amend the law for the suppression of fraudulent prac- 
tices in the cotton trade,” and in the latter part of the Clause 2 
were these words, “or by any other means fraudulently or dis- 
honestly,” and so on. 

Mr. Mactean contended that the words “or by any other 
means fraudulently or dishonestly,” applied only to increasing 
the weight; the words “fraudulently or dishonestly” were not 
to be found in the first part of the clause, the words there being 
* whoever adulterates or deteriorates cotton,” and so on. 

Mr, DapapHar Naonogr remarked, that the intention of 
the Act was to be gathered from the speeches of those who 
framed it. 

The Cuarrman observed, that the act of adulterating or 
deteriorating cotton by mixing therewith any seed, dirt, stunes, 
or other foreign matter, and so on, must necessarily be frau- 
dulent, 

CHAmMAN.—I would say generally, with regard to this 
subject, I think that everybody here present must have been 
pleased at the discussion which has taken place, Those who 
haye not a practical acquaintance with the subject, myself 
amongst the number, have received a great deal of information 
from those having a practical knowledge of the whole question. 
But, with regard to the disenssion which has passed, I think 
there are one or two observations to be made. In the first place, 
with regard to Government interference, it has been overlooked 
that there is Government interference in this country. We 
passed, last session, an Act with reference to the adulteration of 
seed, which is exactly the same question as this; and, of course, 
there are other Acts relative to adulteration, Further, I think 
we must not overlook this cousideration, that the Government 
is more eutitled to interfere in India than in this country, 
because the Government is the great proprigtor of land; the 
Government depends on the production of the whole country for 
its revenue. With regard to the general question, as Chairman 
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I have merely to put any resolution that yon may propose. I 
do not wish at all to express un opinion on the question. 
I think the discussion has been very useful, but do not let 
us overlook one or two things, and then be regarded by the 
general public as taking a one-sided view. We have had the 
opinions of cotton buyers and cotton sellers well represented 
here; but we have not had the general public represented. 
The general public has nothing to do with buying and selling, 
but it has to do with the wearing of the stockings, which, if 
the cotton is bad, will wear ont much more quickly than if 
good; and in the protection of the general public the Govern- 
ment very rightly steps in. I dare say, as in all other things, 
there may be some weak points in this Act, and some objec- 
tionable ones; but it is conceded by gentlemen with great 
knowledge of the subject that some legislation is required, 
though not, perhaps, of the nature of the Act which has been 
disengsed to-night. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji refers chiefly to 
the penal enactments. Let us remember that the penal enact- 
ments refer chiefly to a sort of middle-man. I believe the 
ryots generally are not people who adulterate fraudulently; 
but Iam told by merchants that there are certain middle-men 
who step in and who injure the cotton, and so very much injure 
the ryot. If Mr. Dadabhai Naorop has any proposition to 
make, I will put it to the meeting; if not, I will only sy that 
I think he deserves the thanks of all here present for his very 
able paper, and for his extreme anxiety to benefit India, which 
is shown by everything he does. 

Mr. Danapmar Naonodt, in returning thanks, explained, with 
reference to the remarks of the Chairman as to its being the 
province of the Government to interfere to prevent adultera- 
tion, that he (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) had all along taken it 
for granted that where there was a necessity for interference 
the Government ought to“interfere; but he had tried to prove 
that in the present cose there was no case made out for such 
stringent and hampering penal enactments as were contained 
in this Act. Ifthe history of the Act were gone into, It could 
be shown that Mr. Ellis himself, though he fully approved of 
the other parts of the Bill, was opposed to the penal parts 
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of it, and so I think were Mr. Campbell and Mr. Brown, at 
the beginning of the year, at the first reading. With regard 
to the second clause, any one who read the discussion which 
took place on it would see that the words “fraudulently and dis- 
honestly,” which existed in the previous Act, were purposely 
omitted from this; and if Mr. Hewett’s construction were the 
right one, the objections to the Act would be somewhat lessened, 
A great part of the sting was in the omission of the words 
“fraudulently and dishonestly,” the consequence of which 
might be that many innocent men might suffer. He thought 
that legislation like this, which gave a power of coercion and 
annoyance to such agency as the Moofussil police, ought to be 
avoided as much as possible. Trade would be frightened and 
scared away if it was not allowed to take its natural course, 
The complaint about Broach and Comptah cotton was nothing 
extraordinary, only that the Cotton Department being there, 
it should not have occurred at all. Other districts of India 
have done well enough without pains and penalties. He had 
not produced this paper suddenly, and packed a little meeting, 
and tried to pass resolutions ; but he had given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to those gentlemen who might be of a different opinion 
to come and say what they had to say, so that the Secretary 
of State, in sanctioning or vetoing the Act, might be able to 
form a sound judgment. He would now leave the matter in 
the hands of the Council, as suggested before. 

On the motion of Mr. Dapanuar Naonosi, seconded by Mr. 
E.uior, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 





The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. 
W. 8. Frrzwm.1au, a member of the Legislative Council of 
‘Lord Canning, and formerly Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Calcutta, and at present Chairman of the National 
Bank of India :— 


wat, Ovineton Squane, Brourrox, 8.W., 
** Deo. 23rd, 1869. 


“My dear Sir,—I fully intended to be present at the meeting of 
the East India Association on Tuesday, to hear you read your paper 
on the Bombay Cotton Act of 1869, but a sudden attack of illness 
prevented my doing so. Had I been present 1 should have expressed 
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my opinion that the Act, especially the ponal clauses, was not only 
uncalled for, but would act oppressively and injuriously upon the 
entton-growors of the Presidency. It is a well-known and recognized 
fact, that the ryots and other producers of cotton have only given 
their attention to the production of this staple, becanse it pays them 
better than other agricultural products of the country. Now, if in 
widition to the reduction of prices so much below those which have 
ruled for some years past, the Government authorize the infliction of 
penalties and restrictions upon both growers and dealers in cotton, 
the ryots will cortainly return to the cultivation of other products 
which are required for the home (Prosidency) markets, and which are 
not burdened by such penaliies and restrictions as are now to he © 
applied to cotton. There is little doubt that in former years cotton 
was often mixed and adulterated, both in India and America; but in 
the latter country, as also in India, the dealers (for they are chicfly 
auswerable for the adulteration) have found if more to their interest 
to send this staple to market free from adulteration, the more so 
18 increased facilities for transport to the several markets, the intro- 
duction of capital, and improved processes for packing and pressing 
had largely increased the competition. This, of course, applics more 
to America than India. In the former country, in all cases where 
adulteration could be proved, the sellers have been made, under civil 
process in the courte of law, to pay the buyers the difference of market 
value and any loss sustained by the latter in the transaction; surely, 
then, if the law of India docs not provide a remedy by civil action for 
such adulteration and the consequent losses to the buyer, it would be 
better to amend the law, that it would meet the difficulty, ond thus 
obviate the necessity (if such exists) to inflict penalties and other 
restrictions, the effect of which can only be to check the future 
production of this important staple. But, according to Mr, Carnac’s 
report—and there is no better authority in India—even a civil process 
will hardly be necessary ; for he now states—what hos been confirmed 
by good authority in Liverpool, Manchester, and elsewhere—that 
cotton from India is now, as a rule, sent free from mixture and 
adulteration, Another important fact is brought forward by Mr. 
Carnac—the produce of the ryots used to come to market through 
the native dealers, whereas now, by means of good roads anil railways, 
the great cotton markets ofthe Presidency are brought within less 
than two days’ journey from Bombay. The ryots bring their cotton 
themselves to the chief towns whére they, as producers, can meet the 
buyers face to fnee, and the services of the middle-man are thus dis- 
penged with. As regards the various arguments pot forward in your 
paper, I should have been, with some few exceptions, prepare fully 
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to endorse thom, Instead of passing laws inflicting pains and 

ties upon cotton producers and dealers, the Government should 
give their fullest attention to the promotion of every possible means 
of communication with the cotton-growing districts, The increase in 
the number of Cotton Commissioners is also important, and those so 
employed should be instructed to do everything possible to encourage 
the growth of cotton by initiating improved methods of cultivation, 
by which the cultivation could be largely increased. It is, according 
to the acreage reported, miscrably small. Irrigation, proper seed, and 
improved machinery, would do this to a great extent; but encourage- 
ment given for such improvements to the native producer would do 
more than the pains and penalties proposed. I have had more than 
thirty years’ experionce in the cotton trado, chiefly in America, but I 
have also aided in introducing measures to improve and extend the 
production of this staple in India; and I feel that my opinion has at 
lcast the merit of experience. 


“JT remain, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“W. S. Frrzwitiiam. 


“Danauitat Naonost, Esq.” 
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